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INTEODUOTIOlsr. 


This  volume,  as  its  title  page  indicates,  consists 
of  such  parts  of  Mr,  Lecky's  work  The  History  of 
JEnglcmd  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  as  relate  to  the 
English  colonies  in  America,  and  the  causes  and 
progress  of  the  American  Eevolution.  The  chapter 
on  "  America,  1763-1776,"  which  is  taken  entire,  con- 
tains Mr.  Lecky's  notable  account  of  the  colonial 
controversy  with  the  mother  country,  which  caused 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  and  made 
two  nations  of  the  English  race.  To  this  chapter 
have  been  added  Mr.  Lecky's  discussions  of  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Kevolutionary  War,  and  of  the  peace  nego- 
tiations which  closed  that  war — the  most  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy.  It  is 
believed  that  this  material,  gathered  from,  a  volumi- 
nous work,  constitutes  a  volume  of  unity  and  of  logi- 
cal and  historical  sequence,  and  one  of  great  value  as 
a  contribution  to  American  history. 

Mr.  Lecky  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  his- 
torians. The  quality  of  his  historical  writing  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description  here.  He  deals  with 
movements  and  problems  of  history  on  large  and  lib- 
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eral  Knes.  When  he  handles  details  he  does  it  with  a 
power  of  historical  analysis  and  combination  that 
shows  their  significance  and  reUeves  confusion.  The 
separate  publication  of  this  volume  is  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  make  convenient  and  easily  accessible 
Mr.  Lecky's  invaluable  work  upon  American  topics. 
The  editor  is  confident  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  beginnings  of  our  national  history  will  find 
these  pages  luminous  with  instruction.  The  pursuit 
of  history  by  the  general  reader  is  greatly  promoted 
by  such  historical  writing. 

American  history,  like  recent  American  politics,  is 
to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  Europe.  European  in- 
terests and  movements  have  frequently  been  the  domi- 
nant factors  in  events  of  our  national  history,  and  the 
American  citizen's  intelligence  of  that  history  is  too 
meagre  if  he  has  his  knowledge  merely  in  the  study 
of  American  subjects  from  American  schoolbooks 
and  American  authors.  No  doubt  American  journals 
and  schoolbooks  of  a  past  generation — fortunately  it 
is  not  so  true  at  present — have  conveyed  false  and 
exaggerated  conceptions  of  British  despotism  and 
tyranny.  The  reading  of  a  volume  like  Mr.  Lecky's 
will  do  much  properly  to  remove  or  avoid  these  harm- 
ful impressions  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  confirm 
what  is  now  the  conviction  of  all  intelligent  English- 
men and  Americans  alike,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
j  Americans  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  mother 
country  undoubtedly  contributed,  as  Fox  said,  "to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  mankind."  The  intelligent 
reading  of  our  Kevolution  should  lead  us  to  see  that, 
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while  that  unfortunate  policy  may  have  disturbed,  it 
has  in  no  sense  destroyed  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Mr.  Lecky's  volume  is  also  a  book  to  be  studied. 
The  best  American  universities  and  colleges  have  for 
several  years  offered  extensive  courses  on  various  peri- 
ods of  American  history.  No  period  is  more  in- 
structive than  the  period  of  our  Kevolution.  Though 
there  is  a  tendency  in  historical  study  toward  the  use 
of  the  "  sources,"  and  a  general  belief  that  their  larger 
use  would  be  practicable  and  helpful,  yet  the  great 
body  of  historical  teachers,  even  in  universities  and 
colleges  where  the  sources  are  most  accessible,  still 
beUeve  that  a  text-book  should  continue  to  be  the 
chief  reUance  for  the  student's  class  work — the  back' 
bone  of  his  course. 

Educational  authorities  are  urging  the  wisdom  of 
intensive  courses  of  historical  study.  In  our  best 
high  schools,  in  all  grades  of  study  beyond  our  ele^ 
mentary  schools,  the  courses  of  historical  study  ar^ 
being  remodelled.  It  is  urged  that  instead  of  cov. 
ering  long  stretches  of  history,  merely  making  the 
student's  knowledge  a  little  less  meagre,  longer  and 
more  exhaustive  study  should  be  spent  on  a  briefer 
period.  Special  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  "  Co- 
lonial Period,"  or  the  "Revolutionary  Period,"  or 
the  "Federal  Period."  Thus,  it  is  hoped,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  able  to  learn  some  period  thoroughly, 
and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  he  studies. 
He  may  be  able  to  come  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  what 
history  is ;  he  may  be  able,  in  a  measure,  to  deal  with 
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the  sources  of  history,  and  he  may  be  imbued  with  a 
better  historical  sense  and  be  given  a  better  idea  of 
historical  method.  This  volume  is  intended,  then,  to 
supply  this  need — the  need  of  an  extensive  text-book 
upon  a  well-defined  and  important  period  of  our  his- 
tory. It  is  believed  that  teachers  in  American  col- 
leges, academies,  and  high  schools  will  welcome  an 
original  and  illuminating  text-book  for  the  study  of 
the  "  Period  of  the  Revolution  "  from  such  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Lecky.  Under  the  guidance  of  American 
teachers,  American  students  should  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  study  of  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution 
as  presented  by  a  fair  and  judicial  English  historian, 
one  who  has  other  than  American  interests  and  repu- 
tations to  considier,  and  whose  purpose  is  not  prima- 
rily nor  even  partially  the  vindication  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  Such  a  study  will  give  Americans  a  better 
conception  of  the  place  and  importance  of  our  Invo- 
lution in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  permanent  merits  of  that  Revolution 
and  of  its  promoters  and  participants.  No  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  to  young  students  than  to 
put  within  their  reach  and  to  guide  them  in  the  use 
of  a  volume  of  history  which,  being  good  literature, 
will  at  the  same  time  awaken  intelligence  and  excite 
a  true  historical  taste  and  a  worthy  love  of  learning. 

A  classified  bibliography  and  some  historical  notes 
have  been  included  in  the  volume  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. These,  and  the  footnotes  of  Mr.  Lecky,  give 
full  references  to  the  "  sources."  Wherein  the  author 
has  seemed  undulv  severe  or  hostile  in  his  criticism  of 
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the  American  cause  or  actors  in  the  Revolution,  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  editor,  in  the  notes,  to  point  more 
fully  to  American  authorities  upon  the  same  topics, 
and  at  times  to  quote  from  American  sources  due 
apologies  for  the  American  patriots  and  their  c<ause. 
It  is,  however,  believed  that  Mr.  Lecky's  pages  them- 
selves will  furnish  ample  defence  for  the  underlying 
and  eflScient  causes  of  the  American  Kevolution. 

J.  A.  W. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
July  25,  1898, 


BIBLIOGEAPHICAL  NOTE. 

Among  the  many  valuable  features  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
volume  are  the  footnotes,  which  constantly  refer  to 
interesting  and  important  authorities  and  sources.  By 
these,  which  will  be  suggestive  to  the  investigator,  the 
author  cites  very  fully  the  authorities  for  his  state- 
ments and  conclusions.  Teachers  whose  classes  have 
access  to  considerable  libraries  may  find  it  profitable 
to  direct  students  to  these  authorities  for  special  read- 
ings and  reports.  In  the  following  bibliography  some 
of  these  authorities  are  mentioned  again.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  a  classification  of  these  and 
other  sources  may  be  helpful  for  the  student's  pur- 

Eoses.  This  bibliography  is  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
austive,  but  rather  to  suggest  a  select  public  librarv 
for  the  student's  use  and  some  of  the  most  useful  ref- 
erences upon  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Most  of  these  authorities,  especially  the  secondary 
ones,  are  easily  obtainable ;  the  others  may  be  found 
in  the  larger  public  libraries. 

I.  Contemporary  English  Authorities. 

1.  Ejiox's  Controversy  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Conn- 

try, 

Probably  the  best  presentation  of  the  English  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

2.  Samuel  Johnson's  Taxation  no  Tyranny,    An  Answer  to  the 

Resolutions  and  Address  of  the  American  Congress,  Lon- 
don, 1775. 

xi 
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3.  Tucker's  Four  Tracts  on  our  Relation  to  the  Colonies, 

4.  Burke's  Speeches:   On  Conciliation  with  America,  and   On 

American  Taxation,  Works,  Payne's  edition,  vol.  i.  See 
also  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

5.  Pitt's  Speech  on  The  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,    See  Goodrich's 

British  Eloquence,  See  also  Chatham's  (Pitt's)  Speeches 
for  Conciliation  with  America,  1774-1775.  Parliamentary 
History,  See  Goodrich's  British  Eloquence  for  North*s 
Plan  of  Conciliation. 

6.  Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Massa- 

chusetts Bill,  and  the  American  Tea  Duty.  Hansard's  Par^ 
liamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  1163-1326  (1771-1774). 
See  also  Hansard's  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xviii.  pp. 
149-168,  for  Chatham's  speech  on  the  Motion  to  withdraw 
the  Troops  from  Boston.  In  the  Parliamentary  History  for 
the  years  1765-1770  may  easily  be  found  speeches  by  Barre, 
Lord  Camden,  and  others,  on  the  American  controversy  on 
taxation. 

Lord  Mansfield,  then  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^ives  the  best  summary  of  the  English 
view  on  representation  in  relation  to  taxation.  See  Adamses  British 
Orations. 

t.  Bernard's  Letters,  Letters  sent  to  the  British  Ministry  by 
Governor  Bernard  concerning  the  situation  in  Boston,  which 
caused  Samuel  Adams  or  James  Otis  to  write  A  Vindication 
of  the  Town  of  Boston,  1770.  See  Wells's  Life  of  Samuel 
Adams ;  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sod-' 
ety,  vol.  i.  p.  485.    (Winsor's  Handbook,  p.  8.) 

8.  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iii.,  1750-1774. 

Hutchinson  was  a  native  American  and  the  Colonial  Governor  ot 
Massachusetts,  but  he  writes  as  a  partisan,  though  a  fair  and  judici^ 
one,  on  the  side  of  the  English  Government,  irrofessor  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  speaks  ot  Hutchinson  as  ''  the  ablest  historical  writer  produced 
in  America  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century."  His  three  volumes  and 
his  Collection  of  Original  Papers  have  been  described  by  Dr.  William 
F.  Poole  as  "  the  four  most  precious  books  touching  that  portion  of 
American  history."  "Prior  to  1765  Hutchinson  was  incomparably 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  influential  statesman  in  New  England, 
and  from  tne  year  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  that  of  his  own  death  in 
London  fifteen  years  afterwara,  was  the  most  powerful  American 
statesman  in  the  ranks  of  the  Royalist  party."  (Tyler's  The  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Bevolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  895.) 

IL  Contemporary  American  Authorities. 

U  Journals  of  the  American  Congress,  From  1774  to  1788. 
4  vols. 
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2.  Force's  American  Archives. 

A  Documentary  Histx)rv  of  the  Causes  and  Accomplishment  of  the 
American  Kevolution — a  Collection  of  Authentic  Records,  State  Papers, 
Debates,  Letters,  and  other  Notices  of  Public  Affairs.  The  author  de- 
signed a  documentary  history  of  America  from  1492  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  in  1789,  in  six  series  of  several  volumes  each. 
"  In  1833  Congress  provided  for  the  pul)lication  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Series;  but  when  the  third  volume  of  the  Fifth  Series  was 

Erinted  the  appropriation  was  exhausted.  The  publication  has  not 
een  continuea.  The  volumes  printed  cover  only  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  colonial  discontents  (1763)  to 'December,  1776." 
(Adams's  Manual  of  Historical  Literature.)  In  these  volumes  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Series  may  be  found  documents,  speeches,  and  pro- 
ceedings on  all  matters  touching  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

3.  Almon,  J.     Prior  Documents.    "A  Collection  of  Interesting 

Authentic  Papers,  relative  to  the  Dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  showing  the  Causes  and  Progress  of 
that  Misunderstanding,"  from  1764-1775. 

4.  Almon,  J.     The  Rememhrancer,  or  Impartial  Repository  of 

Public  Events.    12  vols.    From  1775-1781. 

6.  Adams,  John.  Works,  with  Life,  Notes,  etc.,  edited  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  10  vols.  Especially,  A  History  of  the  Dis- 
pute with  America,  from  its  Origin  in  1754  to  the  Present 
Tims  (1774),  vol.  iv.  *pp.  3-177. 

This  is  a  series  of  papers  under  the  name  of  Novavglus^  in  which 
Adams  gives  with  sharpness  and  force  the  Whig  argument  against 
the  Tories,  making  an  uncompromising  defence  of  the  Kevolution  and 
its  principles.  An  excellent  source  lor  a  study  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolutionary  loaders  and  their  times. 

6.  Franklin,   Benjamin.     Works,  edited  by  John   Bigelow.    10 

vols.  Also,  Sparks's  edition  of  Franklin's  Works.  Notice 
especially,  The  Causes  of  American  Discontents,  Examinor 
tion  before  the  House  of  Commons,  How  to  reduce  an  Em- 
pire, Letter  on  American  Gratitude. 

7.  Washington,  George.     Writings,  edited  by  Worthington  C. 

Ford.    14  vols. 

8.  Jefferson,  Thomas.     Writings,  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

10  vols. 

9.  Adams,  Samuel.     Works,  edited  by  Harry  Alonzo  Gushing. 

4  vols.    (In  preparation.) 

10.  Madison,  James.     Works,  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 

11.  Paine,  Thomas.     Writings,  edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

4  vols.    Especially  Paine's  Common  Sense  and  TTie  Crisis. 
There  are  other  editions  of  Paine's  political  writings.    Con- 
sult also  Conway's  Life  of  Paine.    2  vols. 
*''' Common  Sense  burst  upon  the  press  with  an  effect  which  has 

rarely  been  produced  by  types  and  paper  in  any  age  or  country." 

(Dr.  Benjamm  Rush,  quoted  by  Conway.) 
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12.  Dickinson's  iarmer*s  Letters, 

A  series  of  essays  published  in  the  Fennsj/lvania  Chronicle  by  John 
Dickinson,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  "  which  soon  attained  a  greater 
reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  than  had  been  reached  by 
an^  previous  production  in  American  literature"  (Tyler,  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Bevolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  26).  The  Letters  were 
twelve  in  number,  the  last  appearing  on  February  15, 1768.  They 
formed  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  the  pamphlets  for  the 
American  cause.  Dickinson  was  the  author  of  the  followinff  notable 
state  papers  of  the  Revolution :  Besolutions  in  Melation  to  tJie  Stamp 
Acty  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  1765 ;  Declaration 
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CHAPTER  I.^ 

AMERICA,    1763-1776. 


At  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  thirteen 
American  colonies  which  were  afterwards  detached  from 
the  English  Crown  contained,  according  to  the  best 
computation,  about  a  million  and  a  half  freemen,  and 
their  number  probably  slightly  exceeded  two  millions 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  No 
part  of  the  British  Empire  had  gained  so  largely  by  the 
late  war  and  by  the  ministry  of  Pitt.  The  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Canada  and  of  the  Spaniards  from 
Florida,  by  removing  for  ever  the  danger  of  foreign 
interference,  had  left  the  colonists  almost  absolute 
masters  of  their  destinies,  and  had  dispelled  the  one 
dark  cloud  which  hung  over  their  future.  No  serious 
danger  any  longer  menaced  them.  No  limits  could  be 
assigned  to  their  expansion.  Their  exultation  was  un- 
bounded, and  it  showed  itself  in  an  outburst  of  genuine 
loyalty.  The  name  of  Pittsburg  given  to  the  fortress 
erected  where  Fort  Duquesne  had  once  stood  attested 
the  gratitude  of  America  to  the  minister  to  whom  she 
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owed  BO  much.  Massachusetts,  the  foremost  of  the  New 
England  States,  voted  a  costly  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  Lord  Howe,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  The  assembly  of  the  same  State 
in  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  Governor  declared  that 
without  the  assistance  of  the  parent  State  they  must 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  power  of  France,  that  without 
the  compensation  granted  to  them  by  Parliament  the 
burdens  of  the  war  would  have  been  insupportable,  that 
without  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  all  their 
successes  would  have  been  delusive.  In  an  address  to 
the  King  they  repeated  the  same  acknowledgment, 
and  pledged  themselves,  in  terms  to  which  later  events 
gave  a  strange  significance,  to  demonstrate  their 
gratitude  by  every  possible  testimony  of  duty  and 
loyalty.* 

Several  acute  observers  had  already  predicted  that 
the  triumph  of  England  would  be  soon  followed  by  the 
revolt  of  her  colonies.  I  have  quoted  in  a  former 
chapter  the  remarkable  passage  in  which  the  Swedish 
traveller,  Kalm,  contended  in  1748  that  the  presence 
of  the  French  in  Canada,  by  making  the  English 
colonists  depend  for  their  security  on  the  support  of  the 
mother  country,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  submission 
of  the  colonies.  In  his  *  Notes  upon  England,'  which 
were  probably  written  about  1730,  Montesquieu  had 
dilated  upon  the  restrictive  character  of  the  English 
commercial  code,  and  had  expressed  his  belief  that 
England  would  be  the  first  nation  abandoned  by  her 
colonies.  A  few  years  later,  Argenson,  who  has  left 
some  of  the  most  striking  political  predictions  upon 
record,  foretold  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  English  colonies 
in  America  would  one  day   rise    against  the  mother 


I  Qrahame'B     Hist,     of    the      ohinson'B  Hist,  of  Massachusetti 
United  States,  iv.  94. 95.   Hat-      Bay  from  1749  to  1774,  p.  101. 
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eonntry,  that  they  would  form  themselves  into  a  re- 
public, and  that  they  would  astonish  the  world  by  their 
prosperity.  In  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Sorbonne 
in  1750  Turgot  compared  colonies  to  finiits  which  only 
remain  on  the  stem  till  they  have  reached  the  period  ol 
maturity,  and  he  prophesied  that  America  would  some 
day  detach  herself  fh>m  the  parent  tree.  The  French 
ministers  consoled  themselves  for  the  Peace  of  Paris  by 
the  reflection  that  the  loss  of  Canada  was  a  sure  prelude 
to  the  independence  of  the  colonies ;  and  Yergennes, 
the  sagacious  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
predicted  to  an  English  traveller,  with  striking  accuracy, 
the  events  that  would  occur.  '  England,'  he  said,  '  will 
•oon  repent  of  having  removed  the  only  check  that  could 
keep  her  colonies  in  awe.  They  stand  no  longer  in 
need  of  her  protection.  She  will  call  on  them  to  con- 
tribute towards  supporting  the  burdens  they  have  helped 
to  bring  on  her,  and  they  will  answer  by  striking  off  all 
dependence.'  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Englishmen  were 
wholly  blind  to  this  danger.  One  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  the  retention  of  Canada  was  the  old  Lord  Bath, 
who  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  which  had  a 
very  wide  influence  and  circulation ;  *  but  there  were  a 
few  politicians  who  maintained  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  restore  Canada  and  to  retain  Guadaloupe,  with 
perhaps  Martinico  and  St.  Lucia.  This  view  was  sup- 
ported with  distinguished  talent  in  an  anonymous  reply 
to  Lord  Bath,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  b; 
William  Burke,  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  great 
orator.  Canada,  this  writer  argued,  was  not  one  of  the 
original  objects  of  the  war,  and  we  had  no  original  right 
to  it.     The  acquisition  of  a  vast,  barren,  and  almost  un- 
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inhabited  country,  lying  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  and 
with  no  commerce  except  that  of  furs  and  skinSy  was 
economically  far  less  valuable  to  England  than  the 
acquisition  of  Guadaloupe,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  sugar  islands.  Before  the  war  France 
had  a  real  superiority  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
English  Caribbean  islands  were  far  more  endangered  by 
the  French  possession  of  Guadaloupe,  than  the  English 
American  colonies  by  the  French  possession  of  Canada. 
The  latter  danger  was,  indeed,  never  great,  and  by  a 
slight  modification  of  territoiy  and  the  erection  of  a  few 
forts  it  might  be  reduced  to  insignificance.  England 
in  America  was  both  a  far  greater  continental  and  a  far 
greater  naval  Power  than  France,  and  she  had  an  im- 
mense superiority  both  in  population  and  position. 
But  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  was  urged, 
an  island  colony  is  more  advantageous  than  a  continental 
one,  for  it  is  necessarily  more  dependent  upon  the 
mother  country.  In  the  New  England  provinces  there 
are  already  colleges  and  academies  where  the  American 
youth  can  receive  their  education.  America  produces, 
or  can  easily  produce,  almost  everything  she  wantOL 
Her  population  and  her  wealth  are  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  as  the  colonies  recede  more  and  more  from  the  sea, 
the  necessity  for  their  connection  with  England  will 
steadily  diminish.  *  They  will  have  nothing  to  expect, 
they  must  live  wholly  by  their  own  labour,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  will  know  little,  inquire  little,  and  care 
little  about  the  mother  country.  If  the  people  of  our 
colonies  find  no  check  from  Canada  they  will  extend 
themselves  almost  without  bounds  into  the  inland  pai*t8. 
.  .  .  What  the  consequence  will  be  to  have  a  nume- 
rous, hardy,  independent  people  possessed  of  a  strong 
country,  communicating  little  or  not  at  all  with  England, 
I  leave  to  your  own  reflections.  .  .  .  By  eagerly  grasping 
at  extensive  teriitory  we  may  run  the  risk,  and  thai 
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perhaps  in  no  very  distant  period,  of  losing  wbat  we 
BOW  possess.  The  possession  of  Canada,  far  from  being 
necessary  to  onr  safety,  may  in  its  consequences  be  even 
dangerous.  A  neighbour  that  keeps  us  in  some  awe  is 
not  always  the  worst  of  neighbours.  So  far  from 
sacrificing  Ouadaloupe  to  Canada,  perhaps  if  we  might 
have  Canada  without  any  sacrifice,  we  ought  not  to 
desire  it.  .  •  .  There  is  a  balance  of  power  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Europe.' ' 

These  views  are  said  to  have  been  countenanced  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,*  but  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  strongly 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Mauduit  as  well  as  Bath 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  Canada,  and  their 
arguments  were  supported  by  Franklin,  who  in  a  re- 
markable pamphlet  sketched  the  great  undeveloped 
capabilities  of  the  colonies,  and  ridiculed  the  '  visionary 
fear'  that  they  could  ever  be  combined  against  England.' 
Pitt  was  strongly  on  the  same  side.  The  nation  had 
learned  to  look  with  pride  and  sympathy  upon  that 
greater  England  which  was  growing  up  beyond  the 


■  Bemarka  en  the  Letter  Ad- 
dreeeed  to  Two  Great  Men,  pp. 
80,81. 

*  Hntohinson'i  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  from  1749 
to  1774,  p.  100.  Hardwioke, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been 
governed  exolusively  by  oommer- 
iial  considerationB. 

*  'Their  jealousy  of  each  other 
ia  10  great,  that  however  neces- 
Mtfy  a  onion  of  the  colonies  has 
Img  been  for  their  common  de* 
feci'/  and  secority  against  their 
•nemiee,  and  how  sensible  soever 
•Mh  colony  has  been  of  that 
■Mewity,  yet  they  have  never 
been  able  to  effect  such  a  nnion 
•mong  themselves,  nor  even  to 
igiee  in  requesting  tlie  mother 


ooontry  to  establish  it  for  theos. 
Nothing  but  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  Grown  has  been  able 
to  produce  even  the  imperfect 
anion  but  lately  seen  there  of 
the  forces  of  some  colonies.  If 
they  could  not  agree  to  unite  for 
their  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians  .  .  .  can  it  reason- 
ably be  supposed  there  is  any 
danger  of  their  uniting  against 
their  own  nation,  which  protects 
and  encourages  them,  with  which 
they  have  so  many  connections 
and  ties  of  blood,  interest,  and 
affection,  and  which,  it  is  well 
known,  they  all  love  much  more 
than  they  love  one  another  ?  ' — 
Canada  Pamphlet,  Franklin*! 
Worke,  iv.  41,  4X 
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Atlantic,  and  there  was  a  desire  which  was  not 
generous  or  ignoble  to  remove  at  any  risk  the  one 
obstacle  to  its  future  happiness.  It  was  felt  that  the 
colonists  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  conquest 
of  Cape  Breton  had  been  shameftilly  sacrificed  at  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  that  province  was  re- 
stored to  Prance ;  and  that  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Canada  was  essential,  not  only  to  the  political  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Northern  colonists,  but 
also  to  the  security  of  their  homes.  The  Indian  tribes 
clustered  thickly  around  the  disputed  frontier,  and  the 
French  being  numerically  very  inferior  to  the  English, 
had  taken  great  pains  to  conciliate  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  incite  them  against  the  English.  Six 
times  within  eighty-five  years  the  horrors  of  Indian 
war  had  devastated  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier.' 
The  Peace  of  Paris,  by  depriving  the  Indians  of  French 
support,  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to  their 
subjection. 

To  any  statesman  who  looked  upon  the  question 
without  passion  and  without  illusion,  it  must  have 
appeared  evident  that  if  the  English  colonies  resolved 
to  sever  themselves  from  the  British  Empire,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  thern^.  Their  population  is  said 
to  have  doubled  in  twenty-five  years.  They  were  sepa- 
rated fix)m  the  mother  country  by  three  thousand  miles 
of  water.  Their  seaboard  extended  for  more  than  one 
thousand  miles.  Th^ir  territory  was  almost  boundless 
in  its  extent  and  in  its  resources,  and  the  greater  pari 
of  it  was  still  untraversed  and  unexplored.  To  conquer 
TOch  a  country  would  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  an J 
of  ruinous  expense.  To  hold  it  in  opposition  to  the 
general  wish  of  the  people  would  be  impossible.  Eng- 
bnd  by  her  command  of  the  sea  might  easily  destroy  its 

■  Hildreth'i  Biaiofy  of  the  United  Statee,  ii.  4M. 
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commerce,  disturb  its  fisheries,  bombard  its  seaboard 
tovnui,  and  deprive  it  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but 
•he  could  strike  no  vital  blow.  The  colonists  were  chiefly 
email  and  independent  freeholders,  hardy  backwoods- 
men and  hunters,  universally  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms,  and  with  all  the  resources  and  energies  which  life 
in  a  new  country  seldom  fails  to  develop.  They  had 
representative  assemblies  to  levy  taxes  and  organise  re- 
sistance. They  had  militias  which  in  some  colonies  in* 
dnded  all  adult  freemen  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  and  fifby  or  sixty ; '  and  in  addition  to  the 
Indian  raids,  they  had  the  military  experience  of  two 
great  wars.  The  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1749  had  been 
mainly  their  work,  and  although  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  war  they  exhibited  but  little  alacrity,  Pitt,  by 
promising  that  the  expenses  should  be  reimbursed  by 
the  British  Parliament,  had  speedily  called  them  to  arms. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  more  than  20,000  colonial 
troops,  10,000  of  them  from  New  England  alone,  had 
been  continually  in  the  field,  and  more  than  400  priva- 
teers had  been  fitted  out  in  the  colonial  harbours.*  The 
colonial  troops  were,  it  is  true,  only  enlisted  for  a  single 
campaign,  and  they  therefore  never  attained  the  steadi- 
ness and  discipline  of  English  veterans ;  but  they  had 
co-operated  honourably  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 


1  Bnmaby'a  Travels  in  North 
America,  Pinkerton's  Voyages^ 
ziii.  725,  728,  749.  Gerard 
Hamilton,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1767,  said :  *  There  are  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  above  a  miUion 
si  people  of  which  we  may  sup- 
pose  9t  least  200,000  men  able  to 
bear  arms  ;  and  not  only  able  to 
bear  arms,  but  having  arms  in 
their  possession  unrestrained  by 
any  iniqaitous  game  Act.  In  the 
Masflaehiifletts  Government  pap 


ticolarly,  there  is  an  express  law 
by  which  every  man  is  obliged 
to  have  a  musket,  a  pomid  of 
powder,  and  a  pound  of  buUeti 
always  by  him,  so  there  is  no- 
thing wanting  but  knapsacks  (or 
old  stockings,  which  will  do  as 
well)  to  equip  an  army  for  march« 
Ingi* — Chatham  Correspondence, 
iii.  203. 

'  Bamsay's  Hist*  of  the  Ameri- 
can BevoluHont  i.  40.  Hildiell^ 
ii  480.    Qrahame,iy.94. 
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even  in  the  expeditions  against  Havannah  and  Mar- 
tinique, and  they  contained  many  skilful  officers  quite 
capable  of  conducting  a  war. 

Under  such  circumstances,  with  the  most  moderate 
heroism,  and  even  without  foreign  assistance,  a  united 
rebellion  of  the  English  colonies  must  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  their  connection  with  the  mother  country 
depended  mainly  upon  their  disposition  towards  her  and 
towards  each  other.  For  some  years  before  the  English 
Revolution,  and  for  several  years  after  the  accession  of 
William,  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  England  had 
been  extremely  tense ;  but  in  the  long  period  of  un- 
broken Whig  rule  which  followed,  most  of  the  elements 
of  discontent  had  subsided.  The  wise  neglect  of  Wal- 
pole  and  Newcastle  was  eminently  conducive  to  colonial 
interests.  The  substitution  in  several  colonies  of  royal 
for  proprietary  governments  was  very  popular.  It  was 
found  that  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sovereign  was  much 
more  equitable  and  liberal  than  that  of  private  companies 
or  individuals.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
alone  retained  the  proprietary  form,  and  in  the  first  two 
at  least,  a  large  party  desired  that  the  proprietors  should 
be  compensated,  and  that  the  colonies  should  be  placed 
directly  under  the  Crown.*  There  were  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  colonial  forms  of  government,  but  every- 
where the  colonists  paid  their  governors  and  their  other 
officials.  The  lower  chamber  in  each  province  waa 
elected  freely  by  the  people,  and  in  nearly  every  respect 
they  governed  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  the  British 
dominion  with  a  liberty  which  was  hardly  equalled  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  civilised  globe.  Political  po^er 

incomparably  more  diffiised,  and  the  representative 


'  See  a  Tery  remarkable  pam-  lltion  cf  the  proprietary  govern* 

phlet  of  Fnmklin,  called  Cool  ment  in  Pennaylvania.    Frank- 

Thotighta  on  the  present  SUtu^  lin*i  WorJu^  W.  7a-98. 
Am  (17M),  adyooating  the  abo- 
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■ystem  was  incomparably  lees  corrupt  than  at  home,  and 
real  constitational  liberty  was  flourishing  in  the  English 
colonies  when  nearly  all  European  countries  and  all  other 
ccdonieB  were  despotically  governed.  Material  prosperity 
was  at  the  same  time  advancing  with  giant  strides,  and 
religious  liberty  was  steadily  maintained.  Whatever 
might  be  her  policy  nearer  home,  in  the  colonies  the  Eng- 
liah  Government  in  the  eighteenth  century  uniformly 
opposed  the  efforts  of  any  one  sect  to  oppress  the  others.* 
The  circumstances  and  traditions  of  the  colonists  had 
made  them  extremely  impatient  of  every  kind  of  autho- 
rity, but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  they  were 
animated  by  a  real  attachment  to  England.  Their  com- 
mercial intercourse,  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Navi- 
gation Law,  was  mainly  with  her.  Their  institutions, 
their  culture,  their  religion,  their  ideas  were  derived 
from  English  sources.  They  had  a  direct  interest  in  the 
English  war  against  France  and  Spain.  They  were  proud 
of  their  English  lineage,  of  EngUsh  greatness,  and  of 
finglish  liberty,  and,  in  the  words  of  Franklin,  they  had 
*  not  only  a  respect  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain ; 
.  .  .  to  be  an  Old  England  man  was  of  itself  a  character 
of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  them.'* 
Hutchinson,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  royal  authority,  ac- 
knowledges that  when  George  III.  mounted  the  throne, 
if  speculative  men  sometimes  figured  in  their  minds  an 


-  In  Carolina  a  law  had  been 
fMMd  depriving  the  Dissenters 
of  their  politicsJ  privileges,  but 
It  was  repealed  by  the  King  in 
Goondl.  Franklin's  Wdrks^  iv. 
S4.  Franklin  adds :  *  Nor  is  there 
existing  in  any  of  the  American 
oolonies  any  test  imposed  by 
Gnat  Britain  to  exolade  Dissen- 
Im  from  office.  In  some  colo- 
nies, indeed,  where  the  Ei»lsoo- 


palians,  and  In  others  the  Dis* 
senters,  have  been  predominant^ 
they  have  made  partial  laws  in 
favour  of  their  respective  sects, 
and  laid  some  difficulties  on  the 
others,  but  those  laws  have  been 
generally,  on  complaint,  repeiJed 
at  home.*— P.  88. 

*  See  his  evidence  before  Par- 
liament in  1766.  Frankliii*i 
Works,  iv.  169. 
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American  Empire,  it  was  only  '  in  such  distant  ages  thai 
nobody  then  living  could  expect  to  see  it ; '  and  he  adds 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  colonial  power  had  as  yet  pro- 
duced no  *  plan  or  even  desire  of  independency/  and 
that  '  the  greatest  hope  firom  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  public  prayers  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  from  the  conversation  of  people  in 
general,  was  "  to  sit  quiet  under  their  own  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  and  to  have  none  to  make  them  afraid."*  *  The 
great  career  of  Pitt,  which  had  intensified  patriotic  feel- 
ings throughout  the  Empire,  was  nowhere  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  America,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  however 
distasteful  to  Englishmen,  might  at  least  have  been  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies.  It  had 
been  made  by  men  who  were  wholly  beyond  the  range 
of  their  influence,  yet  they  had  gained  incomparably 
more  by  it  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire. 

The  patriotism  of  the  colonies  indeed  attracted  them 
far  more  to  England  than  to  each  other.  Small  groups 
of  colonies  were  no  doubt  drawn  together  by  a  natund 
aflSnity,  but  there  was  no  common  colonial  government, 
and  they  were  in  general  at  least  as  jealous  of  each 
other  as  of  England.  One  of  the  chief  excuses  for  im- 
posing by  parliamentary  authority  imperial  taxation  on 
the  colonies  was  the  extreme  difficulty  of  inducing  them 
to  oo-operate  cordially  for  military  purposes.*  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  William  had  proposed  a  plan  foi 


*  Hutohinson's  Hist  of  Mas- 
taehunetts  Bay,  pp.  84,  85. 

*  The  SwecUsh  traveller  Ealm, 
wLo  visited  North  America  in 
t749  and  1750,  was  mach  struck 
with  this  dislike  to  co-operation. 
He  says :  *  Each  English  colony 
in  North  America  is  independent 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  From  hence  it 
happens    that  in  time  of   war 


things  go  on  very  slowly  and  ir- 
regularly  here ;  for  not  only  tiia 
sense  of  one  province  is  some- 
times directly  opposite  to  that  ci 
another,  bat  frequently  the  viewi 
of  the  Gbvemor  and  those  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  same  province 
are  quite  different.  ...  It  hai 
commonly  happened  that  while 
some  provinces  have  been  ioffer 
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general  defence  against  the  French  forces  in  Canada  by 
which  each  colony  was  to  contribute  a  contingent  pro- 
portionate to  its  numbers,  but  all  the  coloniid  assem- 
blies rejected  it,  and  the  States  which  were  most  remote 
from  the  danger  absolutely  refused  to  participate  in  the 
expense.^  In  1754,  when  another  great  war  was  im- 
pending, a  Congress  of  Commissioners  from  the  different 
colonies  assembled  at  Albany,  at  the  summons  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  together 
and  with,  the  fnendly  Indians  upon  measures  of  defence. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  brought  forward  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  colonies  for  defence  and  for  some  other  purposes  of 
general  utility  into  a  single  Federal  State,  administered 
by  a  President-General  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  by 
a  general  council  elected  by  the  colonial  assemblies ; 
but  the  plan  was  equally  repudiated  by  the  colonial 
legislatures  as  likely  to  abridge  their  authority,  and  by 
tike  Board  of  Trade  as  likely  to  foster  colonial  indepen- 
dence.' In  the  war  that  ensued  it  was  therefore  left  to 
the  colonial  legislatures  to  act  independently  in  raising 
troops  and  money,  and  while  the  Northern  colonies  which 
lay  nearest  Canada  more  than  fulfilled  their  part,  some 
of  the  Southern  ones  refused  to  take  any  considerable 
share  of  the  burden.  The  management  of  Indian  affairs 
gradually  passed  with  general  approval  from  the  different 
colonial  legislatures  to  the  Crown,  as  it  was  found  im- 


ing  from  their  enemies, the  neigh- 
bouring ones  were  quiet  and  in- 
active and  as  if  it  did  not  in  the 
least  concern  them.  They  have 
frequently  taken  up  two  or  three 
years  in  considering  whether 
they  should  give  assistance  to 
Ml  oppressed  sister  colony,  and 
sometimes  they  have  expressly 
declared  themselves  against  it. 


There  are  instances  of  provinces 
who  were  not  only  neuter  in  these 
circumstances,  but  who  even 
carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the 
Power  which  at  that  very  time 
was  attacking  and  laying  waste 
some  other  provinces.' — Pinker- 
ton's  VoyageSt  xiii.  460,  461. 

*  Grahame,  iii.  18. 

*  Franklin's  Work;  1. 177 
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poBsible  to  induce  the  foimer  to  act  together  on  any 
lettled  plan.' 

The  history  of  the  colonies  during  the  twenty  ot 
thirty  years  preceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  full  of  intestine  or  intercolonial  disputes.  There  were 
angry  discussions  about  boundaries  between  Massachu- 
setts on  the  one  hand,  and  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Connecticut  on  the  other.  Albany  was  long 
accused  of  trafficking  largely  with  the  Indians  for  the 
spoils  they  had  obtained  in  their  raids  upon  New  Eng- 
land. New  York  quarrelled  fiercely  with  Virginia  about 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion, and  with  New  Hampshire  about  the  government 
of  the  territory  which  was  subsequently  known  as  Ver- 
mont. In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  the  Assemblies 
were  in  continual  hostility  with  their  proprietaries,  and 
the  mother  country  was  compelled  to  decide  a  vio- 
lent dispute  about  salaries  between  the  Virginian  laity 
and  clergy.  Great  bodies  of  Dutch,  Germans,  French, 
Swedes,  Scoteh,  and  Irish,  scattered  among  the  descen- 
dants of  the  English,  contributed  to  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  colonies,  and  they  comprised  so  many 
varieties  of  government,  religious  belief,  commercial  in- 
terest, and  social  type,  that  their  union  appeared  to 
many  incredible  on  tiie  very  eve  of  the  Revolution.*  The 


'  Orahame,  iv.  145-147. 

'  The  following  is  the  jtidg- 
<ient  of  that  usually  very  acute 
observer,  Bumaby,  who  travelled 
through  the  colonies  in  1759  and 
1760.  *  Fire  and  water  are  not 
mor«  heterogeneous  than  th« 
different  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Nothing  oan  exceed  the 
Jealousy  and  emulation  which 
Ihey  possess  in  regard  to  each 
•Iher.  The  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
■yl^uiia  andNewTork  have  an 


inexhaustible  source  of  animosity 
in  their  jealousy  for  the  trade  oil 
the  Jerseys.  Massachusetts  Ba| 
and  Bhode  Island  are  not  less 
interested  in  that  of  Gonnectieat. 
The  West  Indies  are  a  eommcm 
subject  of  emulation  to  tiiem  aiL 
Even  the  limits  and  bomidariei 
of  each  colony  are  a  eonstani 
source  of  litigation.  In  shorti 
such  is  the  differenoe  of  ehuae* 
ter,  of  manners,  of  religioii,  oi 
interest  of  the 
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moyement  wbich  at  last  arrayed  them  in  a  united  front 
against  England  was  not  a  bUnd  instinctive  patriotism 
or  community  of  sentiment,  like  that  which  animates  old 
oonntries.  It  was  the  deliberate  calculation  of  intelli-/ 
gent  men,  who  perceived  that  by  such  union  alone  could 
&iey  attain  the  objects  of  their  desire. 

New  England,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  resist- 
ance, was  then  divided  into  the  four  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  was,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  by  far  the 
most  populous  portion  of  British  America.  It  com- 
prised about  a  third  part  of  its  whole  population,'  and 
Massachusetts  alone  hiad,  during  a  great  part  of  the  last 
war,  maintained  7,000  men  under  arms.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Puritans,  the  New  Englanders  were  still 
chiefly  Gongregationalists  or  Presbyterians,  and  there 
might  be  found  among  them  an  austerity  of  manners 
and  of  belief  which  was  hardly  exceeded  in  Scotland. 
It  was,  however,  gradually  declining  under  many  influ- 
ences. Time,  increasing  wealth,  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  disorders  and 
(dianges  produced  by  a  state  of  war,  contact  with  large 
bodies  of  European  soldiers,  and  also  the  demoralising 


that  I  think,  if  I  am  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  human  mind, 
w«re  they  left  to  themselves, 
there  would  soon  he  a  civil  war 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
Ihe  other;  while  the  Indians 
ftnd  negroes  would  with  better 
teason  impatiently  watch  the 
opportunity  of  exterminating 
them  altogether.*  —  Pinkerton, 
liii.  752.  Otis,  one  of  the  earli- 
Mt  and  most  considerable  of  the 
ajnerican  patriots,  wrote  in  1765: 
*  Ck>d  forbid  these  colonies  should 
prove  undotiful    to    their 


mother  country.  Whenever  such 
a  day  shall  come,  it  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  terrible  scene.  Were 
tiiese  colonies  left  to  themselves 
to-morrow,  America  would  be  a 
mere  shambles  of  blood  and  con- 
fusion before  little  petty  states 
could  be  settled.' — Answer  to  the 
Halifax  Libel,  p.  16. 

'  According  to  Grahame  (iv. 
125),  in  1763  it  contained  upwards 
of  500,000  persons.  The  North 
American  Oaeetteer  (2nd  edii 
1778)  estimates  its  popolatioi 
at  upwards  of  600.000. 
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influence  of  a  great  smuggling  trade  with  the  French 
West  Indies,  had  all  in  their  different  ways  impaired 
the  old  types  of  character.     The  Governments  of  three 
of  the  colonies  were  exceedingly  democratic.    In  Massa- 
chusetts the  Council   or  Upper   Chamber,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  most  provinces,  appointed  by  the  Sove- 
reign, was  elected  annually  by  the  Lower  Chamber; 
every  town  'officer  was  annually  chosen ;  all  town  affairs 
were   decided  in   public  meetings  ;    the   clergy  were 
selected  by  their  congregations,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Custom-house  officers,  the  Crown  officers  were 
paid  by  the  State.    The  Governor  was  appointed  by  the 
ytlrown,  and  he  possessed  a  right  of  veto  upon  laws,  and 
/  also  upon  the  appointment  of  Councillors ;   but  as  his 
\     own  salary  and  that  of  the  whole  Executive  depended 
\    on  the  popular  vote,  and  as  the  Council  emanated  directly 
\  from  the  representative  body,  his  actual  power  was  ex- 
\  tremely  small.     The  civil  list  allowed  by  the  Assembly 
\was  precarious  and  was  cut  down  to  the  narrowest  limits. 
The  Governor  usually  received  1,000Z.  English  currency 
a  year,  but  obtained  some  additional  occasional  grants. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  received  no  salary  as  such, 
except  during  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
office  was  therefore  usually  combined  with  some  other. 
The  judges  had  each  only  about  120Z.  sterling  a  year, 
with  the  addition  of  some  fees,  which  were  said  not  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  cover  their  travelling  expenses.' 
The  Attorney-General  received  no  salary  from  the  As- 
sembly, as  the  Governor  refused  to  recognise  its  claim 
to  have  a  voice  in  his  appointment.     Ehode  Island  and 
Connecticut  were  even  more  democratic  than  Massa- 
chusetts.    By  the  charters  conceded  to  these  colonies, 

'  Beporta   of    the    Board   of  See,  too,  a  letter  of  HutohinsoH 

Trads   on   the   EstablishmenU  in  the  American  Bemembrcmoa 

in  America  {116Q).     American  1776,  part  L  p.  169. 
Papers,    MSS.,    Record    Office. 
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the  freemen  elected  all  their  officers  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  they  were  not  obliged  to  communicate 
the  acts  of  their  local  legislatures  to  the  King.  Such  a 
sjrstem  had  naturally  led  to  grave  abuses,  and  in  Rhode 
Island  especially  there  were  loud  complaints  of  the 
scandalous  partiality  of  the  judges  and  of  the  low  pre- 
vailing tone  of  honesty  and  statesmanship.' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  recent  changes  in  New  / 
England  manners  was  the  extraordinary  increase  of  liti-  \ 
gation  and  the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  and  importance    ' 
of  the  legal  class.     For  a  century  and  a  half  of  colonial 
days  there  were  but  two  lay  presidents  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  nearly  half  the  students  were  intended  for  some 
church  ministry,  and  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
looked  upon  as  in  some  degree  dishonest  and  disreput- 
able.    It  was  rapidly  rising,  however,  in  New  England 
as  elsewhere,  and  it  contributed  more  than  any  other 
profession  to  the  Revolution.*     Jefferson,  Adams,  Otis, 
Dickenson,  and  many  other  minor  agents  in  the  struggle 


'  See  the  very  onf avourable 
piotnre  given  by  Bnmaby ; 
Pinkerton,  zm.742, 743.  Winter- 
botham*8  Present  Situation  a§ 
ikA  United  States  (1795),  U.  236. 
Burke's  European  SetHements 
in  America,  ii.  300. 

'  See  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Life  of  Adams  prefixed  to  his 
FamUiar  Letters  to  his  Wife, 
pp.  z,  xiv.  Tucker  says  of 
America:  'In  no  country,  per- 
haps, in  the  world  are  there 
■o  many  lawsuits.' — Letter  to 
Burke,  p.  26.  So,  too,  Burke : 
*  In  no  ooontry,  perhaps,  in  the 
world  is  the  law  so  general  a 
■tody.  The  profession  itself  is 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  in 
most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead. 
Ihe  greater  nnmber  of  the  depu- 


ties sent  to  Congress  were  law- 
yers. ...  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller  that  in 
no  branch  of  his  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were 
so  many  books  as  those  on  the 
law  exported  to  the  plantations.' 
— Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America^  See,  too,  Burke's  Eu- 
ropean  Settlements  in  America^ 
ii.  304.  The  passion  for  the  law 
steadily  increased,  and  in  1787 
Noah  Webster  wrote :  *  Nevet 
was  such  a  rage  for  the  study 
of  law.  From  one  end  of  tha 
continent  to  the  other  the  stu- 
dents of  this  science  are  multi- 
plying without  number.  An  in- 
fallible proof  that  the  businesf 
is  lucrative.' — Webster's  Essafs^ 
p.  116. 
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.  were  lawyers.  Another  influence  which  did  much  to  lower 
/  the  New  England  character  was  the  abundance  of  depre- 
ciated paper  money.  In  1750  the  British  Parliament 
granted  a  sum  of  money  to  reimburse  Massachusetts 
for  what  it  had  expended  more  than  its  propoition 
towards  the  general  expense  of  the  war,  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  province  determined  to  redeem  their  paper, 
but  to  do  so  at  a  depreciated  value,  and  only  an  ounce 
of  silver  was  given  for  50s.  of  paper,  though  the  bills 
themselves  promised  an  ounce  for  6s,  8d.  In  1751  the 
mother  country  was  obliged  to  interpose  to  prevent  the 
New  En  glanders  from  cheating  their  English  creditors 
by  making  paper  legal  tender.* 

Still  with  every  drawback  the  bulk  of  the  New 
Englanders  were  a  people  of  strong  fibre  and  high 
morals.  Strictly  Sabbatarian,  rigidly  orthodox,  averse 
to  extravagance,  to  gambling,  and  to  effeminate  amuse- 
/  ments,  capable  of  great  efforts  of  self-sacrifice,  hard, 
stubborn,  and  indomitably  intractable,  they  had  most 
of  the  qualities  of  a  ruling  race.  The  revival  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  later  preaching  of  Whit^field, 
and  the  numerous  days  of  fasting  or  thanksgiving,  had 
done  something  to  sustain  their  fanaticism.  A  severe 
climate  and  long  struggles  with  the  French  and  the 
Indians  had  indurated  their  characters,  and  the  common 
schools  which  had  been  established  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  every  village  had  made  a  certain 
level  of  education  universal.  Their  essentially  repub- 
lican religion,  the  traditions  of  their  republican  origin, 
and  the  republican  tone  of  their  manners,  had  all  con- 
spired to  maintain  among  them  a  spirit  of  fierce  and 
jealous   independence.     They  had   few    manufactures, 

*  34  Qeo.  n.  0.  58.    Another  mbject  Tncker*8  Letter  to  Burk$t 

law  to  facilitate  recovery  of  debts  pp.  29-31.      Bolles'  FinandcU 

from  America  was  made  in  17S2  History  of   the   United  Statett 

15  Geo.  II.  0.  7).    See  on  this  pp.  29,  30. 
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Slavery,  being  nnsnited  to  their  soil  and  climate,  had  l 
taken  but  litde  root,  and  there  was  said  to  be  no  other  f 
portion  of  the  globe  in  which  there  was  so  little  either 
of  wealth  or  of  poverty.'  The  bulk  of  the  population 
were  small  freeholders  cultivating  their  own  land.  By 
a  somewhat  singular  anomaly,  the  democratic  colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  its  colonial 
history,  adopted  the  English  law  of  real  property  with  * 
its  system  of  entail  and  primogeniture  ;  but  in  the  other  : 
New  England  colonies  the  law  favoured  equal  division, 
reserving,  however,  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  a  double 
portion  for  the  elder  son.*  Extreme  poverty  was  un- 
known ;  yet  Burke,  who  was  admirably  acquainted  with 
American  life,  questioned  whether  there  were  two  per* 
sons  either  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  who  could 
afford  to  spend  1,000{.  a  year  at  a  distance  from  their 
estates.'  Boston,  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
contained  18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants."*  It  was  the 
great  intellectual  centre  of  the  colonies,  and  five  print- 
ing presses  were  in  constant  employment  within  its 
walls.  It  contained  the  chief  distilleries  in  America ; 
it  was  noted  for  its  commerce,  its  shipbuilding,  and 
its  cod-fishery ;  and  in  1763  no  less  than  eighty  New 
England  vessels  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.*  Boston,  however,  un- 
like most  American  towns,  appears  for  a  long  time  to 
have  been  almost  stationary.     The  rise  of  New  York. 


; 


>  Winterbotham'B  View  of  fh^ 
VmUd  States,  u.  3,  4. 

'  Story's  CoTistitution  cf  the 
UmUd  States,  i.  90, 166. 

'  Observa4MyM  on  the  State  of 
ike  Nation, 

*  Bomaby  in  1759  reckons  the 
population  of  Boston  at  from 
18,000  to  20,000.  Pinkerton, 
744. .  Adams  in  his  Diaij, 


Works,  ii.  213,  estimates  it  at 
16,000.  Winterbotham,  some 
years  after  the  Revelation,  reck- 
ons it  at  18,038.  In  the  Ncxrth 
America/n  Gazetteer,  it  is  placed 
as  hif/h  as  30,000,  bat  this  is 
certainly  an  exaggeration. 

*  Grahame*sHis^  iv.  129,180. 
Burke's  Ev/ropean  SetUemenU 
iL188. 
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PUladelpIiia,  and  other  towiiB  had  diminished  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  New  England  States  were  burdened  by 
considerable  natural  disadvantages,  and  by  the  great 
weight  of  debt  bequeathed  from  the  war. 

Among  the  Middle  States  the  two  provinces  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  still  contained  many  families  de- 
scended from  the  old  Dutch  settlers;  but  these  were 
being  rapidly  lost  in  a  very  miscellaneous  population. 
Twenty-one  years  before  New  York,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called.  New  Amsterdam,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, it  was  computed  that  no  less  than  eighteen  different 
languages  were  spoken  in  or  near  the  town,^  and  it  con- 
tinued under  English  rule  to  be  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  foreign  immigration.  It  was  noticed  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  that  the  political  indifference  of  these 
colonies  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  the  vehemence  of 
New  England,*  and  New  York  fluctuated  more  violently 
in  its  political  attitude  than  any  other  colony  in 
America.  The  town  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  little 
more  than  half  the  size  of  Boston,  but  it  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  commercial  prosperity,  and  large  fortunes 
were  being  accumulated.  In  the  country  districts 
much  of  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  the  old  Dutch 
settlers  survived ;  but  the  tone  of  manners  in  the  town 
was  less  severe  and  more  luxurious  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. There  were  but  few  signs  of  the  theological 
intolerance  so  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  older  States, 
and  very  many  religions,  representing  very  many 
nationalities,  subsisted  side  by  side  in  apparent  har- 
mony. There  was  little  intellectual  life ;  education  was 
very  backward,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  appears  to 
have  been  the  absorbing  passion. 

The  letters  written  by  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 

*  Tyler'g  Hist,  of  American      Travels   in   North  Am0riea  in 
itUiratfiMre,  ii.  206.  1780-1782,  u.  180. 

•  Ofamftellax     (Eng.     trans.), 
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Oovemor  to  the  home  authorities  in  1765  and  the  two 
feUowing  yeara  give  a  carious,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
overcharged  picture,  of  the  less  favourable  aspects  of  New 
York  life.  The  most  opulent  men  in  the  State  had  risen 
within  a  single  generation  from  the  lowest  class.  Few 
persons  except  lawyers  had  any  tincture  of  literature, 
and  lawyers  under  these  circumstances  had  attained  a 
greater  power  in  this  province  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  King's  dominions.  They  had  formed  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  political  affairs.  In  an 
Assembly  where  the  majority  of  the  members  were  igno- 
rant and  simple-minded  farmers,  they  had  acquired  a 
controlling  power ;  they  knew  the  secrets  of  every  family. 
They  were  the  chief  writers  in  a  singularly  violent 
press.  They  organised  and  directed  every  opposition  to 
the  Governor,  and  they  had  attained  an  ii^uence  not 
less  than  that  of  the  priesthood  in  a  bigoted  Catholic 
eountry.  There  was  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel  about 
the  position  of  the  judges,  one  party  wishing  that  they 
should  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  and 
should  thus  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  Executive  or 
Home  Government ;  the  other  party  wishing  that  they 
should  receivd  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  the  annual  vote  of  the  Assembly. 
The  utmost  annual  sum  the  Assembly  would  vote  for 
its  Chief  Justice  was  300Z.  of  New  York  currency,  which 
was  much  less  valuable  than  the  currency  of  England. 
Legal  decisions  are  said  to  have  been  given  with  great 
and  manifest  partiality.  *  In  the  present  state  of  our 
courts  of  justice/  wrote  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  *  all 
private  property  for  some  years  past,  as  well  as  the 
rights  and  authority  of  the  King,  are  more  precarious 
than  can  be  easily  imagined.'  On  one  occasion  the 
Chief  Justice  gave  a  judgment  against  a  member  of  the 
Assembly ;  by  the  influence  of  that  member  his  salary 
was  reduced  by  50/.    In  cases  affecting  the  Revenue 
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Acts  or  the  property  rights  of  the  Crown,  the  law  wat 
almost  impotent,  and  the  Governor  vainly  tried  to  ob- 
tain the  right  of  appeal  to  an  English  court.  Cases 
under  5Z.  in  value  were  decided  by  the  local  magis- 
trates ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  for  each  member  of  the 
Assembly  to  have  the  nomination  to  all  civil  and  military 
offices  in  his  own  county,  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
was  the  usual  reward  of  electioneering  services.  No- 
thing was  more  common  than  to  find  petty  cases  decided 
in  public-houses,  by  magistrates  who  were  selected  from 
the  meanest  and  least  respectable  tradesmen,  and  who 
were  sometimes  so  ignorant  that  they  were  obliged  to 
put  a  mark  instead  of  a  signature  to  their  warrants.* 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  Middle  States  was 
the  great  industrial  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  A  fertile 
soil,  a  great  abundance  of  mineral  wealth,  a  situation 
singularly  favourable  to  commercial  intercourse,  and  a 
population  admirably  energetic  and  industrious,  had 
contributed  to  develop  it,  and  it  far  surpassed  all  the 
other  colonies  in  the  perfection  of  its  agriculture,  and 
in  the  variety,  magnitude,  and  prosperity  of  its  manu- 
factures. Its  population  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  appears  to  have  been  about  850,000. 


*  Documents  relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  New  York 
procured  in  Holland^  England, 
and  France,  vii.  500,  705,  760, 
774,  796,  797,  906,  979.  New 
York  is  described  by  most  ot  the 
writers  on  America  I  have  al- 
ready quoted.  J.  Adams  gives  a 
very  unfavourable  picture  of  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
writea:  'With  all  the  opulence 
tnd  splendour  of  this  city  [New 
York]  there  is  very  little  good 
breeding  to  be  found.  We  have 
been  treatod  with  an  assiduouB 
ceipeot,  bat  I  have  not  Men  one 


real  gentleman,  one  well-bred 
man,  since  I  came  to  town.  At 
their  entertainmente  there  is  no 
conversation  that  is  agreeable; 
•there  is  no  modesty ;  no  atten- 
tion to  one  another.  They  talk 
very  loud,  very  fast,  and  eJl  to- 
gether. If  they  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, before  you  can  utter  three 
words  of  your  answer  they  will 
break  out  upon  you  again  and 
talk  away.' — Adams'  Diary,  1774. 
Works,  ii.  353.  On  the  condition 
of  education  in  New  York,  sec 
Tyler's  Hist,  of  American  lAU- 
ratvT;  ii.  206,  207. 
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The  Qaakers,  who  were  its  first  colonists,  now  formed  i 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  population,  and  still  exercised  / 
the   greatest   power  in  the  Assembly.     Pennsylvania, 
however,  rivalled  or  surpassed  New  York  in  its  attrac- 
tion to  foreign   immigrants,   and   few  countries  have 
contained  so   great   a   mixtixre   of  nationalities.     The 
Germans  were  so  numerous  that  they  for  some  time 
returned  15  out  of  the  69  membei-s  of  the  Assembly.* 
Nearly  12,000  had  landed    in  the  single  summer  of 
1749,   and   in  the  middle  of  the  century  a  German 
weekly  paper  was  published  at  Philadelphia.*    There 
was  also   a  large  colony  of  Irish  Presbyterians,  who 
lived  chiefly  along  the  western  frontier,  and  who  had 
established    a    prosperous    linen    manufacture ;    and 
Swedes,   Scotch,   Welsh,  and  a  few  Dutch  might  be 
found  among  the  inhabitants.    The  law  of  real  property 
was  nearly  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts.     There  was 
perfect  liberty,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  was  gentle, 
humane,    pacific,    and    keenly   money-making.      The 
Quakers,  though  their  distinctive  character  was  very 
clearly  imprinted  on  the  colony,  had  found  that  some 
departure  from  their  original  principles  was  indispens- 
able.    A  section  of  them,  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  \ 
original  tenet  of  their  sect,  contended  that  war  was  not    \ 
criminal  when  it  was  strictly  defensive.     A  long  line  of    * 
cannon  defended   the   old  Quaker  capital  against  the 
French  and  Spanish  privateers  ;  and  the  Pennsylvania!! 
Assembly,   in   which  the  Quakers   predominated,   re- 
peatedly voted  military  aids  to  the  Crown  during  the 
French  wars,  disguising  their  act  by  voting  the  money 
only  *  for  the  King's  use/  and  on  one  occasion  *  for  the  » 
purchase  of  bread,   flour,   wheat,  or  other  grainy    tha  ; 
Ifttter  being  understood  to  be  gunpowder.* 

•  Winterbotham,  iL  489.  896. 

'  Ealm*8    Travels    in  North         *  Franklin*g    Life,   pp.  14S- 
JL^nerica.    Pinkerton,  xiii.  895,      156.  Ealm*8  TraveU.  Pixik«rloi^ 
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Philadelphia  was  probably  at  this  time  the  mosl 
beautiful  and  attractive  city  in  the  American  colonies ; 
bmous  for  its  ship-building,  for  the  great  variety  of  its 
commerce,  and  for  its  very  numerous  institutions  of 
benevolence  and  instruction.  Bumaby,  who  visited  il 
in  1759,  was  filled  'with  wonder  and  admiration'  at 
the  noble  city  which  had  grown  up  where,  eighty  years 
before,  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  had  ranged.  He  dilates 
upon  the  admirable  lighting  and  paving  of  the  streets, 
upon  its  stately  town  hall,  upon  its  two  public  libraries, 
upon  its  numerous  churches,  almshouses,  and  schools ; 
upon  its  market,  which  was  '  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Leadenhall ; '  upon  the  crowd  of  ships  that  thronged  ita 
f  harbour.  He  estimated  its  population  at  18,000  or 
20,000,  and  he  tells  us  that  about  twenty-five  ships 
were  annually  built  in  its  docks,  and  that  many  of  its 
houses  were  let  for  what  was  then  the  very  large  sum  of 
100^.  a  year.  It  contained  an  opulent  and  brilliant,  if 
somewhat  exclusive  society,  with  all  the  luxury  of  a 
European  city.  The  gay  profusion  of  flowers  that  were 
icattered  through  the  houses ;  the  rich  orchards  extend*^ 
ing  to  the  very  v.^rge  of  the  town,  and  encircling  every 
important  dwelling;  the  aspect  of  well-being  which  was 
displayed  in  every  class ;  tlie  use  of  tea,  which  as  early 
as  1750  was  universe  1  in  every  farmer's  house  ;^  the 
multiplication  of  country  seats ;  the  taste  for  lighter  and 
more  cheerful  manners,  which  had  sprung  from  contact 
with  the  English  oflBcerr  during  the  war ;  the  periodical 
assemblies  of  gentlemei  and  ladies  of  the  best  society 
to  pass  the  summer  day?  in  fishing  upon  the  Schuylkill, 
diversified   with    music   %nd   with  dancing — all   bring 

xiii.  S91.    As  early  m  1741,  V  e  Travels,   and  Christian  J7xp«- 

QiUkker,  Thomas  Cbalkley,  had  rieness  (ed.  1850),  pp.  86S,  86a. 
lamented  the    faUing    away  of  *  Ealm's  Travils,    FinirnkM^ 

PwmsylTanian  Quakers  in  thia  iiiL4M. 
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before  ns  die  picture  of  m  State  widen  was  fiff  removed 
firom  the  simplicity^  the  poverty,  and  the  austerity  of  ita 
Quaker  founders.' 

To  a  European,  however,  or  at  least  to  a  French 
taste,  the  tone  of  manners  appeared  formal  and  cum- 
brous. A  brilliant  Frenchman  who  visited  Philadel- 
phia  during  the  War  of  Independence,  complained  with 
some  humour  that  dancing,  which  in  other  countries 
was  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  gaiety  and  love,  was 
treated  in  America  as  an  emblem  of  legislation  and 
marriage;  that  every  detail  of  a  ball  was  regulated 
beforehand  with  the  most  minute  precision,  and  carried 
out  with  a  stem  severity ;  that  each  dancer  was  re- 
stricted to  the  same  partner  for  the  whole  evening;^ 
and  that  the  almost  endless  succession  of  toasts  that 
were  rigidly  enforced,  made  an  American  entertainment 
nearly  intolerable  to  a  stranger.  He  noticed,  too,  the 
significant  manner  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  titles, 
precedence  had  come  to  be  determined  by  wealth.'  A 
curious  relic  of  a  standard  of  commercial  integrity 
which  had  long  since  passed  away,  survived  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  in  the  custom  of  '  marriage  in 
the  shift.'  When  a  man  died  leaving  debts  which  his 
widow  was  unable  to  pay,  she  was  obliged,  if  she  003> 


>  BvamB,hj*B  Travels.  See,  too, 
Kalm'g  Travels,  ten  years  earlier, 
and  the  North  American  QazeU 
Uer,  arts.  'Pennsylvania'  and 
*  Philadelphia.'  There  is  a  very 
graphic  description  of  Philadel- 
phia, evidently  by  an  eye-witness, 
\n  that  onrious  book,  the  Life  of 
Bamipfylde  Moore  Ca/rew,  pab- 
Ushed  in  1749, 1750. 

'  The  same  custom,  however, 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land. Jonias,  in  one  of  his 
private  letters  to  Wilkes,  alladsi 


to  it.  'I  appeal  to  iliss  Wilkes, 
whose  judgment  1  hear  highW 
commended,  would  she  thine 
herself  much  indebted  to  her 
favourite  admirer  if  he  forced  a 
most  disagreeable  partner  upon 
her,  for  a  long  winter's  night, 
because  he  would  not  dance  with 
her  himself  ? '  See  on  this  cus« 
tom  the  remarks  of  TwisletOQ 
Twisleton  and  Chabot's  Hand 
writing  of  Junius,  p.  286. 
*  Chastelluz's  Travels.  L  879 
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tracted  a  second  marriage,  to  leave  her  clothes  in  ths 
hands  of  the  creditors,  and  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
m  her  shift.  Gradually,  however,  the  ceremony  was 
mitigated  by  the  bridegroom  lending  her  clothes  for  the 
occasion.^  The  conflicts  with  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment turned  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  how  far  the 
proprietary  estates  might  be  submitted  to  taxation,  and 
the  decision  of  the  mother  country  was  given  in  favcur 
of  the  colonists.  The  conflict  was  especially  violent  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Govern- 
ment, which  consisted  only  of  two  parts,  a  governor 
and  a  representative  chamber,  while  in  the  other 
colonies  the  council  or  upper  chamber  acted  the  part  of 
a  mediator  or  umpire.  A  Council  existed,  it  is  true,  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  had  no  legislative  power,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  function  of  advising  the  Executive. 
The  proprietary  government  was  bo&  weak  and  un- 
popular; and  Pennsylvania,  like  most  other  colonies^ 
was  disturbed  by  many  outbreaks  of  lawless  violence. 

The  only  other  colony  which  it  is  necessary  particu- 
larly to  notice  on  account  of  the  part  which  it  played  in 
the  Bevolution,  is  Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  charter 
colonies — the  colony  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  the  Randolphs,  and  the  Lees.  At  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  in  1768,  it  appears  to  have  contained  about 
200,000  inhabitants,  the  large  majority  being  slaves,' 
and  its  character  was  wholly  different  from  the  Puritan 
type  of  New  England  and  from  the  industrial  type  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Church  of  England  was  here  the 
dominant  religion,  and  it  was  established  by  law.  There 
was  a  fixed  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  civil  estab- 
lishments, derived  partly  from  Crown  quit  rents,  and 
partly  from  a  duty  on  tobacco,  which  had  been  granted 

I  Kalm.    Pinkerton,  ziiL  512.      xiii.  p.  711 ;  GrahAme,  kw.  Uf  ; 
'  Compare,  on  the  popnlatioii      Winterboiham. 
ef  Tiigima,  Bornaby ;  Pinkerktt, 
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for  ever.  A  system  of  entails  subsisted  which  wai 
even  stricter  than  that  in  England,  and  it  ooncurreil 
with  the  conditions  of  slave  labour  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil  to  produce  a  much  more  unequal  distribution 
of  property  than  in  the  Northern  colonies.  The  Ulster 
Pr^byterians,  who  had  penetrated  largely  into  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina, 
had  formed  a  considerable  settlement  on  the  northern 
and  western  frontiers  of  Virginia,  and  a  few  French 
refugees  were  also  established  in  the  colony,  but  over 
the  greater  part  of  it  the  English  element  was  in  the 
free  population  almost  unmixed.  Education  in  general 
was  very  backward.  There  were  scarcely  any  manufac- 
tures, and  there  was  but  little  town  life.  "Wheat  was 
produced  in  abundance,  and  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  adjoining  colony  of  Maryland  was  long  esteemed 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Four  great  navigable  rivers 
enabled  the  planters  to  load  their  ships  before  their  own 
doors  at  distances  of  more  than  eighty  miles  from  the 
sea;  and  in  1758,  70,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
exported  from  Virginia.'  After  this  time  the  tobacco 
culture  seems  to  have  somewhat  dwindled,  under  the 
rising  competition  of  Georgia  and  of  the  western 
country  along  the  Mississippi. 

The  management  of  the  colony  was  chiefly  in  the  | 
hands  of  great  planters,  some  of  them  descended  from  / 
Cavaliers  who  had  emigrated  during  the  troubles  of  the  / 
Commonwealth.   They  were  a  high-spirited  and  haughty  i 
class,  extremely  tenacious  of  social   rank,  hospitable, 
convivial,  full  of  energy  and  courage,  and  as  essentially 
aristocratic  in  their  feelings,  if  not  in  their  manners, 
as  the  proudest  nobility  of  Europe.     They  resented 
bitterly  the  entry  during  the  Revolution  war  of  new 
hmilies  into  power,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  popu^ 


Wlnterbofthftm.  iii.  119. 
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lar  or  democratic  party  in  this  province  showed  more 
■eal  in  breaking  down  precedence  than  in  combating 
the  Finglish.*  A  great  portion  of  the  colony  was  abso- 
lutely uncultivated  and  uncleared,*  but  large  landed 
properties  gave  so  much  social  consequence  that  they 
were  rarely  broken  up,  though  they  were  usually  very 
heavily  encumbered  by  debts.  In  Virginia,  as  in  the 
other  colonies,  there  were  some  yeomen,  but  this  class 
can  never  flourish  where  slavery  exists,  and  there  was 
an  idle,  dissipated,  indebted,  and  impoverished  popula- 
tion, descended  in  a  great  degree  from  younger  sons  of 
planters,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  manual  labour, 
and  who  were  quite  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any 
military  enterprise.  A  traveller  from  Europe,  after 
passing  through  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies,  noticed 
that  in  Virginia,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  evidence  of 
real  poverty  among  the  whites.'  The  upper  classes 
were  keen  huntsmen ;  among  all  classes  there  was  much 
gambling  and  an  intense  passion  for  horse-racing,  and 
even  in  districts  where  there  were  no  public  convey- 
ances and  no  tolerable  inns,  great  crowds  from  distances 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  were  easily  collected  by  a  cock- 
fight."* Among  the  lower  class  of  whites  there  was  a 
great  brutality  of  manners,  and  they  were  especially 
noted  for  their  habit  of  'gouging'  out  each  other's 
eyes  in  boxing  matches  and  quarrels.*  *  Indians  and 
negroes,'  a  traveller  observed,  *  they  scarcely  consider 
as  of  the  human  species.*  Acts  of  violence,  and  even 
murder,  of  which  they  were   the  victims,  were   never 

*  Ghastellux,  ii.  189.  whole  is  cultivated,  and  in  Oon- 

*  Noah  Webster,  who  was  one  necticut  scarcely  a  tenth  remaini 
of  the  best  of  the  early  eco-  in  a  wild  etate/ — Webitei*! 
Domists  of    America,  wrote  in  Essays^  p.  365. 

1790  :  'In  Virginia  and  Maryland  ■  Chastellux,  ii.  190. 

I  Bhoold  question  whether  a  tenth  *  Ibid.  pp.  28,  29. 

of  the  land  is  yet  cultivated.    In  •  Ibid.  pp.  192, 19ft. 
Ndw  England  more  than  half  the 
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or  Bcai*cely  ever  punished,  and  no  negro  was  suffered 
to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  except  at  the  trial  of 
a  slave  for  a  capital  offenco.'  Virginia,  however,  was  a 
great  breeding  country  for  negroes,  and  chiefly,  perhaps, 
for  this  reason  they  are  said  to  have  been  treated  there 
with  somewhat  less  habitual  cruelty  than  in  the  West 
Indies** 

Burke  has  very  truly  said  that  slave-owners  are 
often  of  all  men  the  most  jealous  of  their  freedom,  for 
they  regard  it  not  only  as  an  enjoyment  but  as  a  kind 
of  rank ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  slavery,  when  it 
does  not  coexist  with  a  thoroughly  enervating  climate, 
is  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  military  qualities,  for 
by  the  stigma  which  it  attaches  to  labour,  it  diverts 
men  from  most  peaceful  and  industrial  pursuits.  Both 
of  these  truths  were  exemplified  in  Virginia,  which  pro- 
duced a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  independence,  while  it  was  early  noted  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  militia.'  Virginia  always  claimed 
to  be  the  leading  as  well  as  the  oldest  colony  in  America, 
and  though  its  people  were  much  more  dissipated  and 
extravagant  than  those  of  the  Northern  colonies,  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  province  were  so  great,  and 
the  tobacco  crop  raised  by  the  negroes  was  so  valuable, 
that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1770  the  average  value 
of  the  exports  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  exceeded  by 
considerably  more  than  a  third  the  united  exports  of 
the  New  England  colonies.  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.^    A  large  number  of  the  planters  appear  to  have 


*  Bumaby.    Pinkerton'i  Voy-  Essays,   pp.    361-3B4.     Story't 

•pet,  xiii.  714,  715.  Constitution  of  the  United  StateM, 

'  Chastellnx.ii.  193-195.  There  i.  29-33. 

UftD  excellent  description  of  Vir-  '  Sparks*  Life  of  Washingtaik 

ginlan  society  in  Wirt's  Life  of  Washington's  Works,  L  ISS, 

Patrick  Henrjt,    See,  too,  Gra-  *  Hildreth,  ii.  659. 
hune,   iY.  122>12i.    Webster's 
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been  warmly  attached  to  England,  but  much  discontent 
was  produced  by  the  interference  of  the  mother  country 
in  the  quarrel,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  between 
fche  laity  and  the  clergy  of  this  State.  The  sixty  or 
seventy  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  received, 
in  addition  to  a  house  and  to  some  glebe  lands,  an 
annual  stipend  in  the  form  of  tobacco,  which  was 
delivered  to  them  packed  in  hogsheads  for  exportation 
at  the  nearest  wai-ehouse.  In  a  year  when  the  tobacco 
crop  failed,  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  obliging  the 
clergy  to  receive  their  stipends  in  money  instead  of 
tobacco,  and  enforced  it  without  waiting  for  the  royal 
assent.  The  clergy  complained  that  no  allowance 
having  been  made  for  the  low  price  of  tobacco  in  good 
years,  it  was  unfair  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  its  high  price  in  a  bad  year,  and  they  sent 
over  an  agent  to  England  and  induced  the  English 
Government  to  disallow  the  law.  Actions  were  brought 
by  the  clergy  to  recover  the  sums  out  of  which  they  had 
been  defrauded,  but  although  the  law  was  indisputably 
on  their  side  they  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  verdicts 
fixjm  Virginian  juries.  It  was  in  pleading  against  them 
^iat  Patnck  Henry,  the  greatest  of  American  orators, 
Jrst  exhibited  his  eloquence  and  his  antipathy  to 
England,  He  had  been  successively  a  storekeeper,  m 
farmer,  and  a  shopkeeper,  but  had  failed  in  all  these 
pursuits,  had  become  bankrupt,  and  at  last,  with  a  veiy 
tarnished  reputation,  had  entered  the  law  courts,  where 
he  soon  displayed  a  power  of  popular  eloquence  which 
had  never  yet  been  equalled,  or  perhaps  approached,  in 
America.  He  openly  told  the  juries  that  the  act  of  the 
English  Government  in  disallowing  the  proceedings  ol 
the  Virginian  Assembly  was  an  instance  of  tyranny  and 
misgovemment  that  dissolved  the  political  compact,  and 
ipeaking  in  a  popular  cause  he  created  so  fierce  a  spirit 
^s  the  colony  that  the  clergy  gave  up  all  attempts  to 
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obtain  what  was  due  to  them.'  In  addition  to  this 
passing  quarrel,  there  was  a  more  chronic  source  of 
anti-English  feeling  in  Virginia  in  the  commercial  re- 
rtrictions  which  prevented  the  planters  from  sending 
Iheir  tobacco  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  further  a  description  of 
the  Southern  colonies.  Maryland  in  soil,  produce,  and 
social  condition  greatly  resembled  Virginia,  but  pro- 
perties were  smaller;  a  few  rich  Boman  Catholics 
might  still  be  found  among  the  landowners,'  and  the 
colony  was  full  of  convicts,  who  were  brought  there  in 
great  numbers  from  England,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
planters.  In  Maryland  the  same  law  of  real  property 
prevailed  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
all  the  other  Southern  colonies  the  English  law,  with 
its  tendency  to  favour  great  agglomerations  of  land,  was 
maintained.'    In  the  vast  provinces  of  Carolina  the 


'  Bomaby.  Pinkerton,  ziii. 
712-714.    Wvri'B  Life  of  Henry. 

'  Adams  mentions  in  1774  a 
Catholic  gentleman  named  Carroll 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence)  who  lived  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  as  a  man 
of  the  first  fortune  in  America. 
'His  income  is  10,000Z.  a  year 
now,  will  be  14,000Z.  in  two  or 
tluree  years  they  say;  besides,  his 
father  has  a  vast  estate  which 
will  be  his.' — ^Adams'  Workt^  u» 


'  Story's  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  i.  165,  166.  In 
1777  Adams  writes  that  in  Mary- 
land 'they  have  but  few  mer- 
•hanis.  Ihey  are  chiefly  planters 
and  farmers;  the  planters  are 
those  who  raise  tobacco,  and  the 
furmers  suoh  as  raise  wheat,  dto. 
Th%  lands  ane  eultivated  and  all 
Hrti  of  ftraddi  are  eoMroiaad  bf 


negroes  or  by  transported  con« 
yicts,  which  has  occasioned  the 
planters  and  farmers  to  assume 
the  title  of  gentlemen,  and  they 
hold  their  negroes  and  convicts 
— that  is,  all  labouring  people 
and  tradesmen — in  such  con- 
tempt, thatthey  think  themselves 
a  distinct  order  of  beings.  Hence 
they  never  will  suffer  their  sons 
to  labour  or  learn  any  trade,  but 
they  bring  them  up  in  idleness 
or,  what  is  worse,  in  horse-racing, 
cock-fighting,  and  card-playing. 
.  .  .  The  object  of  the  men  of 
property  here,  the  planters,  (fee, 
IS  universally  wealth.  Every 
way  in  the  world  is  sought  to 
get  and  save  money;  land 
jobbers,  speculators  in  land; 
Uttle  generosity  to  the  publie, 
little  public  spirit.'—  Adams' 
Worki,  iL  436, 
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climate  was  more  enervating  and  the  proportion  of 
negroes  was  much  larger  than  in  Virginia,  and  there 
were  greater  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty  than  in 
any  other  parts  of  British  America.  Georgia  and 
Florida  were  too  undeveloped  to  have  much  political 
or  intellectual  influence.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  colonies  there  was  much  less  severity  of 
religious  orthodoxy,  less  energy  and  moral  fibre,  less  in- 
dustrial, political,  and  intellectual  activity  than  in  the 
North,  and  a  much  greater  tendency  both  to  idleness 
and  to  amusement.  Charleston  is  said,  of  all  the 
I  American  towns,  to  have  approached  most  nearly  to  the 
social  refinement  of  a  great  European  capital. 

In  general,  however,  the  American  colonies  had  at- 
tained to  great  prosperity  and  to  a  high  level  of  civili- 
sation. Bumaby  noticed  that  in  a  journey  of  1,200 
miles  through  the  Northern  and  Central  colonies  he  had 
not  met  witJi  a  single  beggar.'  Domestic  wages  were 
much  higher,^  and  farmers  and  farm-labourers  incom- 
parably more  prosperous  than  in  England  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  *  The  Northern  yeomanry,' 
wrote  an  American  economist  at  a  time  when  America 
can  have  done  little  more  than  recover  from  the  losses 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  *  not  only  require  more 
clothing  than  the  Southern,  but  they  live  on  expensive 
food  and  drinks.  Every  man,  even  the  poorest,  makes 
use  of  tea,  sugar,  spirits,  and  a  multitude  of  articles 
which  are  not  consumed  by  the  labourers  of  any  other 
country.  •  .  .  Most  of  the  labouring  people  in  New 
England  eat  meat  twice  a  day,  and  as  much  as  their 


i 


'  Pinkerton'f     Voyages,    ziii.  the  poor  emigrants  from  Enropa 

750.  sold  themselves  to  the  planum 

'  Ibid.  xiii.  600.    It  must  be  for  a  term  of  years,  and  soiiM* 

remembered,  however,  that  tb»  times  in  this  way  paid  thetf  pM 

ilaves  in  America  were  not  onl^  fage. 
negroes  and  oonviotf.    Many  ot 
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^fpetit6B  demand.'  Owing  to  the  admirable  pariah 
Iflbrariee,  there  were  New  England  parishes  *  where 
almoet  every  householder  has  read  the  works  of  Addi- 
son, Sherlock,  Atterbury,  Watts,  Young,  and  other 
similar  writings,  and  will  converse  handsomely  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat ; ' '  and  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  would  in  almost  all  the 
elements  of  civilisation  have  ranked  high  among  the 
provincial  towns  of  Europe.  When  Kalm  visited  Canada 
in  1750,  he  found  that  tJiere  was  not  a  single  printing 
press  in  the  whole  territory  possessed  by  the  French,* 
but  before  that  time  most  of  the  more  important  British 
oolonies  possessed  a  newspaper,  and  by  the  close  of 
1765  at  least  forty-three  newspapers  are  said  to  have 
been  established  in  America.'  There  were  seven  im-  / 
portant  colleges,^  and  there  were  at  least  four  literary 
magazines.* 

In  New  England,  education  was  always  conducted 
at  home,  but 'in  the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Middle 
oolonies  the  rich  planters  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
sons  for  education  to  England.^  In  these  States  educa- 
tion was  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  rich ;  schoolmasters 
were  despised,  and  schools  were  extremely  rare.  Mar- 
tin, the  last  royal  governor  in  North  Carolina,  stated 
that  in  his  time  there  were  only  two  schools  in  the 
whole  colony.^  In  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  there  was  but  one  grammar  school,  in 
the  next  forty  years  there  were  but  three  in  the  great 
provinje  of  South  Carolina."     Noah  Webster  mentions 

*  Webster's  Essays,  pp.  839,  *  Harvard,  William  and  Marj, 
S66.  This  was  published  in  1790.  Yale,  New  Jersey,  King's,  Phil»> 

*  Pinkeiion,  xiii.  660.  delphia,  and  Bhode  Island. 

*  Tyler's  Hist,  of  American  •  Tyler,  ii.  305,  306. 
lAieratw^,  U.  804.    MUler,  how-  •  Miller,  iii.  191, 192, 194. 
e?«r,  gives  a  much  lower  esti-  '  See      Sabine's      Amtricam 
mate  (Retrospect  of   the  Eigh-  Loyalists,  p.  35. 

(eefOfc  Century,  m.  90-92).  "  Miller's  Retrospect,  iii.  280. 
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that  he  once  saw  a  copy  of  instnictions  given  to  a  re« 
presentative  of  Maryland  by  his  constituents,  and  he 
found  that  out  of  more  than  a  hundred  names  that  were 
subscribed,  *  three-fifths  were  marked  by  a  cross  be- 
cause the  men  could  not  write/  He  ascertained  in 
1785  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  in  the  single 
New  England  State  of  Connecticut  was  equal  to  that 
in  the  whole  American  territory  south  of  Pennsylvania,* 
and  he  has  recorded  the  extraordinary  fact  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  colonies  the  education  of  the  young  was 
frequently  confided  to  the  care  of  purchased  convicts.* 
All  the  great  seminaries  of  learning  lay  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  colonies  and  in  Virginia,  and  the  English 
education  of  the  rich  planters  of  the  South  had  greatly 
cx>loared  their  political  opinions.  At  the  same  time 
they  formed  the  more  important  part  of  the  very  small 
leisure  class  which  existed  in  America ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  Southern  colonies,  though  in 
general  far  behind  the  Northern  ones,  produced  no  less 
tiian  five  out  of  the  first  seven  presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Northern  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  education 
was  both  very  widely  difiused  and  very  equal.  The 
average  was  exceedingly  high,  but  there  were  no  emi- 
nences. The  men  were  early  devoted  to  money-making, 
but  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  general  ambition  to 
educate  women  above  their  fortunes,  and  that  in  some 
towns  there  were  three  times  as  many  *  genteelly  bred  * 
women  as  men.'  The  absence  of  any  considerable  leisure 


>  Webster's  Essays,  888, 860. 

'  'The  most  important  busi- 
aess  in  oivil  society  is  in  many 
parts  of  America  committed  to 
the  most  worthless  characters. 
•  .  .  Education  is  sunk  to  a  level 
whh  the  most  menial  Bervioei. 
I  •  .  WOl  it  be  denied  that  befoM 


the  war  it  was  a  frequent  prae- 
tice  for  gentlemen  to  purchase 
convicts  who  had  been  trans- 
ported for  their  crimes  and  em* 
ploy  them  as  private  tutors  ii 
their  families?' — Ibid.  pp.  17- 
19.  See,  too,  pp.  55,  88& 
•  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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elass,  tihe  difficulty  of  procuring  books,'  and  especiallj 
the  intensely  coinmercial  and  money-making  character 
of  the  colonists,  were  fatal  to  original  literature ;  and, 
except  for  a  few  theological  works,  American  literary 
history  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  be  almost  a  blank.  Berkeley  wrote  his  *  Alci-  j 
phron '  and  his  *  Minute  Philosopher '  in  Rhode  Island  ;  L 
imt  the  first  native  writer  of  real  eminence  was  Jona^  I 
than  Edwards,  who  was  bom  in  1703.  He  was  soon  | 
followed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  in  literature,  as 
in  science,  took  a  place  among  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries.  Rittenhouse,  who  was  bom  near  Phila- 
delphia in  1732,  attained  some  distinction  in  astro- 
nomy ;  and  among  the  Americans  who  sought  a  home  in 
England  were  the  painters  Copley  and  West,  and  the 
grammarian  Lindley  Murray.  Several  of  those  noble 
public  libraries  which  are  now  one  of  the  great  glories 
of  America  had  already  arisen;  the  first  circulating 
library  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1731,*  and 
between  1763  and  1770  a  medical  school  was  founded 
in  the  same  city,  and  courses  of  lectures  were  for  the 
first  time  given  on  anatomy,  on  the  institutes  of  medi- 
cine, on  the  linnadan  system  of  botany,  and  on  the  dis- 
ooveries  of  Lavoisier  in  chemistry.' 


'  Id  that  onrions  book,  the 
Life  of  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew, 
which  was  published  in  1749, 
and  which  shows  great  personal 
knowledge  of  America,  it  is  said : 
*Thf)re  are  five  printing  houses 
fm  Boston],  at  one  of  which  the 
BaeUm  Oaeette  is  printed,  and 
•omes  out  twice  a  week.  The 
presses  here  are  generally  full  of 
work,  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  ooUeges  and  sohooli 
for  luef ol  learning  in  New  Eng- 
land,  whereae  at  Now  York  Ihon 


is  but  one  little  bookseller's  shopi 
and  none  at  all  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Carolina,  Barbadoes,  or 
any  of  the  sugar  islands,*  p.  199. 
As  late  as  1760  it  is  said  that 
•there  were  no  Greek  types  in 
the  country,  or  if  there  were 
that  no  printer  knew  how  to  set 
them.'— Tudor'B  Life  of  Otie^ 
p.  16. 

«  Franklin's  Life,  p.  99. 

'  Miller's  Retrospect  of  thg 
Eighteenth  Century,  liL  886^ 
287,  288.     This  book  ooDlaiBf 
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The  moral  and  political  aspect  of  the  country  pre- 
sented a  much  more  blended  and  doubtful  picture,  and 
must  have  greatly  perplexed  those  who  tried  to  cast  the 
horoscope  of  America.  Nations  are  essentially  what 
their  circumstances  make  them,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  American  colonists  were  exceedingly  peculiar. 
A  country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  were  recent  immigrants,  drawn  fix)m  different 
nations,  and  professing  various  creeds ;  where,  owing 
to  the  vast  extent  of  territory  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  of  communication,  they  were  thrown  very 
slightly  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  where  the 
money-making  spirit  was  peculiarly  intense,  was  not 
likely  to  product  much  patriotism\r  community  of 
feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  circumstances 
lad  developed  to  an  almost  unprecedented  degree 
mergy,  variety  of  resource,  independence  of  character, 
ipacity  for  self-government.  In  a  simple  and  labo- 
ious  society  many  of  the  seed-plots  of  European  vice 
were  unknown.  Small  freeholders  cultivating  their 
own  lands  were  placed  under  conditions  very  favour- 
able  to  moral  development,  and  the  wild  life  of  the 
explorer,  the  pioneer,  and  the  huntsman  gave  an  un- 
bounded scope  to  those  superfluous  energies  which 
become  so  dangerous  when  they  are  repressed  or  mis- 
dil^?cted.  Beliefs  that  had  long  been  waning  in  Europe 
retained  much  vigour  in  the  colonies,  and  there  were 
little  sects  or  societies  which  represented  the  fervour 
and  purity  of  the  early  Christians  perhaps  as  perfectly 
as  anything  upon  earth.  Travellers  noticed  that,  ex- 
cept wbeiv  slavery  had  exercised  its  demoralising  influ« 
ence,  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  singularly 
fi-ee  and  at  the  same  time  singularly  pui-e.*     There  was 

an    admirable   account    of    Um      Kistof  the  United  States^  U,51Z^ 
•arly  intellectual  hi3U>r7  at  Um  ^  Chastellux,  L  153, 154.    Md^ 

Dolimi^M.      Sm,  loo,  Ai^dnUi*!      viotris  de  LafajfttU,  I  15.    8«% 
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a  great  simplicity  and  freshness  of  character^  a  spirit/ 
of  warm  hospitality,  a  stix)ng  domestic  feeling.     Politi*  ; 
cal  corruption,  which  was  ihe  great  cancer  of  English  j 
life,  was  almost  unknown,  though  there  were  serious  j 
scandals  connected  with  the  law  courts,  and  though  the  ^ 
level  of  commercial  integrity  was  probably  lower  than 
in  England.     A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  to  be  recorded,  were 
men  of  high  private  morals,  simple,  domestic,  honour- 
able, and  religious.     When  the  conflict  with  England 
became  inevitable,  one  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  , 
different  States  was  to  appoint  days  of  humiliation  and  I 
prayer,  and  Washington  notes  in  his  private  diary  how   I 
on  this  occasion  he  '  went  to  church  and  fasted  all  day.' 
The  most  stringent  rules  were  made  in  the  American  / 
camp  to  suppress  all  games  of  chance  and  to  punish 
all  profane  language.     John  Adams,  recounting  week 
after  week  in  his  diary  the  texts  of  the  sermons  he  had 
heard,    and   his  estimate  of  the   comparative  ments 
of  the   preachers,  when  he  was  leading  the   popular 
party  in  the  very  agony  of  the  struggle  for  the  in- 
dependence of  America,   is  a  typical   example  of  a 
class  of  politicians  strangely  unlike  the  revolutionists 
of  Europe. 

The  most  serious  evil  of  the  colonies  was  the  number 
and  force  of  the  influences  whidi  were  impelling  large 
classes  to  violence  and  anarchy,  brutalising  them  by 
accustoming  them  to  an  unrestrained  exercise  of  power, 
and  breaking  down  among  them  that  salutary  respect 
for  authority  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true  national  . 
greatness.   The  influence  of  negro  slavery  in  this  respect  ) 
can   hardly  be  overrated,  and   in   the  slave  States  a ' 
master  could  commit  any  act  of  violence  and  outrage  on 
a  negro  with  practical  impunity. 

too,  ih«  very  engaging  pictoro      manners   in  the    Mimoirm   du 
•I  Penii«jlyanian   monli  and      OomU  de  8iQW. 
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The  relations  of  the  colonists  to  the  Indian  tribet 
were  scarcely  less  demoralising.  White  men  planted 
among  savages  and  removed  from  the  control  of  Euro- 
pean opinion  seldom  fail  to  contract  the  worst  vices  of 
tyrants. 

The  voluminous  and  very  copious  despatches  of  Sir 
W.  Johnson  and  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  during  many  years 
had  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  are,  on  tlie 
whole,  extremely  creditable  to  the  writers.  They  show 
that  the  Government  laboured  with  great  humanity, 
equity,  and  vigilance  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
but  they  also  show  that  they  had  to  encounter  insupe- 
rable difficulties  in  their  task.  The  Executive  was 
miserably  weak.  There  were  usually  no  troops  within 
reach.  Juries  in  Indian  cases  could  never  be  trusted, 
and  public  opinion  on  the  frontier  looked  upon  Indians 
as  little  better  than  wild  beasts.  The  French  had  in 
this  respect  succeeded  much  better.  The  strong  Execu- 
tive of  Canada  guarded  the  Indians  effectually  from 
depredations,  restricted  commercial  dealings  with  them 
to  the  better  class  of  traders,  and  attached  them  by  a 
warm  feeling  of  gratitude.  But  the  despatches  of 
Johnson  and  Stuart  are  full  of  accounts  of  how  the 
English  settlers  continually  encroached  on  the  terri- 
tory which  was  allotted  by  treaty  to  the  Indians; 
how  the  rules  that  had  been  established  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Indian  trade  were  systematically  vio- 
lated ;  how  traders  of  the  lowest  kind  went  among  the 
savages,  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  continual  drunken- 
ness till  they  had  induced  them  to  surrender  their 
land ;  how  the  goods  that  were  sold  to  Indians  were  of 
the  most  fraudulent  description ;  how  many  traders  de- 
liberately excited  outrages  against  their  rivals;  how 
great  numbers  of  Indians  who  were  perfectly  peace- 
ful, and  loyal  to  the  English,  were  murdered  without 
A  shadow  of  provocation ;  and  how  these  crimes  wen 
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perpetrated  without  ptmiahinent  and  almost  withonl 
blame.' 

A  few  voices  were  no  doubt  raised  in  the  colonies 
on  their  behalf.  Franklin  wrote  with  honest  indignation 
denouncing  some  horrible  murders  that  had  been  per* 
petrated  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers  were  usually 
noted  for  their  righteous  dealing  with  the  Indians.  John 
Eliot  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Brainerd  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  laboured  with  admirable  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  planted  several  missionary 
stations  among  them.  In  general,  however,  tlie  French 
missionaries  were  far  more  successful.  This  was  paitly, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  their  creed,  for  Catholicism,  being  a 
highly  pictorial,  authoritative,  and  material  religion, 
is  much  more  suited  than  Protestantism  to  influence 
savages  and  idolaters ;  but  much  also  depended  on  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  organ- 
isation, education,  and  even  character.  The  strange 
spectacle  was  often  shown  of  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  Anglicans  contending  in  rivalry  for  converts.  New 
England  Puritans  tried  to  persuade  their  converts  that 
their  dances,  their  rejoicings  at  marriages,  and  their 
most  innocent  amusements  were  wrong.  Many  mis- 
sionaries were  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  those  to  whom  they  preached,  and  they  had 
no  interpreters  except  ignorant  backwoodsmen.*     It  is 


>  Letters  on  Indian  affairs 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  papers  (Plantations,  General) 
oo  America  in  the  Becord  Office. 
The  most  valuable  have  been 
printed  in  the  admirable  ooUec- 
kion  of  Documenta  relative  to  the 
CdUnviaX  History  of  New  York, 
pablii^ed  by  order  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State.  See  e.g.  voL 
ffl.  pp.  603,  687-641,  887,  888, 


946-948,  953-977. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  969,  970.  Sir  W. 
Johnson  mentions  that  he  was 
himself  present  when  one  of  the 
missionaries,  preaching  to  the 
Indians,  *  delivered  as  his  text, 
"  For  Gk)d  is  no  respecter  of  per* 
sons,**  and  desired  it  to  be  ex- 
plained to  them  ;  the  interpreter 
(though  the  best  in  that  country) 
told  the  Indians  that  *' God  had 
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a  Bignificant  fact  that  in  the  French  war  the  Ii 
wer^  usually  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and  in  th< 
of  Independence  on  the  side  of  the  Govemmen 
the  explanation  is  probably  chiefly  to  be  found 
constant  and  atrocious  outrages  which  they  endure 
the  American  traders. 

To  these  elements  of  anarchy  must  be  add( 
enormous  extent  of  smuggling  along  the  Am 
coast,  and  also  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  G 
ment,  which  made  it  impossible  to  enforce  ac 
popular  law  or  repress  any  riot.  There  was  no  sts 
army,  and  the  position  of  the  governors  was  in  e 
States  one  of  the  most  humiliating  dependence 
the  four  New  England  States,  in  New  Jersey,  £ 
New  York,  all  the  executive  and  judicial  auth 
depended  mainly  or  entirely  for  their  salaries  up 
annual  vote  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  at  all 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  or  diminished.  It  was  nc 
sible  under  sueh  circumstances  that  any  strong  i 
of  respect  for  authority  could  subsist,  and  the  al 
of  any  great  superiority  either  in  rank  or  in  | 
contributed  to  foster  a  spirit  of  unbounded  se! 
fidence  among  the  people. 

The  relation  of  this  great,  rising,  and  civilisec 
munity  to  the  parent  State  was  a  question  of  trrisa 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Empire.  I'he  g 
principle  which  was  adopted  was,  that  each  ( 
should  regulate  with  perfect  freedom  its  local  i 
but  that  matters  of  imperial  concern,  and  esp< 
the  commercial  system,  should  remain  under  the  t 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.     The  common  law  ai 

DO  love  for  such  people  as  them/*  not  been  present  the  em 

on  which  I  immediately  stopped  have  passed,   and   man 

him  and  explained  the  text,  as  I  might  have  been  oomm 

did  the  rest  of  his  discoarae,  to  ib«  oootm  of  the  sermon, 
pwvent  farther  mistakes ;  had  I 
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itatnte  law,  as  far  as  they  existed  before  the  oolonisa  • 
ition,  were  extended  to  the  colonies,  but  the  relation 
':rf  the  colonial  legislatures  to  the  Government  at  home 
i!  was  not  very  accurately  defined.    The  original  charters, 
'  while  authorising  them  to  levy  taxes  and  make  laws 
for  the  colonies,  had  declared  tiiat  the  colonists  should 
be  deemed  natural-bom  English  subjects,  and  should 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  thereof;  that 
the  laws  of  England,  in  so  far  as  they  were  applicable 
to  their  circumstances,  should  be  in  force  in  the  colonies, 
and  that  no  law  should  be  made  in  the  colonies  which 
was  repugnant  or  did  not,  'as  near  as  may  be  con- 
veniently,' conform  to  the  laws  of  England.     A  statute 
of  William  provided  that  all  colonial  laws  which  were 
repugnant  to  laws  made  in  England,  '  so  far  as  such 
law  shall  relate  to  and  mention  the  said  plantations, 
are^^ll^^,  null,  and  void/  ^ 

These  restrictions  are  of  a  very  vague  description, 
and,  as  is  often  the  case  in  English  law,  the  meaning 
was  determined  more  by  a  course  of  precedents  than  by 
express  definition.  Great  remedial  measures,  guarantee- 
ing the  rights  of  subjects,  such  as  the  Great  Charter  or 
the  Habeas  C!orpus  Act,  were  in  full  force  in  the^ 
colonies;  but  the  colonial  legislatures,  with  the  entire 
assent  o|^ the  Home  Government,  assumed  the  right  of 
modifying  almost  every  portion  both  of  the  common 
and  of  the  statute  law,  with  a  view  to  their  special 
circumstances.  The  laws  relating  to  real  property,  the 
penal  code,  and  the  laws  relating  to  religious  belief, 
were  freely  dealt  with,  and  it  became  a  recognised 
principle  that  the  coloniea  might  legislate  for  them- 
selves as  they  pleased,  provided  they  left  untouched 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  Acts  of  the  English  Par- 
liament in  which  they  were  expressly  mentioned. 

•  7  uid  8  \^mUam  m.  cap.  M.     8toij*f  C(m$UtuHan  ^  Hkk 
CmUd  Statsi,  L 189, 147-149. 
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The  scope  of  the  Act  of  William  establishing  thii 
latter,  restriction  was  also  determined  by  precedent. 
The  theory  of  the  English  Government  was,  that  Par^ 
liament  had  by  right  an  absolute  and  unrestricted 
power  of  legislation  over  the  dependencies  of  England. 
The  colonies  were  of  the  nature  of  corporations  which 
lay  within  its  supi*eme  dominion,  but  which  were  en- 
trusted with  certain  corporate  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  an  early  period  of  colonial  history  this  theory 
had  been  contested  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  in 
Massachusetts  ;  and  it  had  been  contended  that  the 
colonies,  having  been  founded  in  most  instances  with- 
out any  assistance  finom  the  Home  Government,  and 
having  received  their  charters  from  the  Sovereign,  and 
not  from  the  Parliament,  were  in  the  position  of  Scot- 
land before  the  Union,  bound  in  allegiance  to  the  King, 
but  altogether  independent  of  the  English  Parliament. 
This  theory,  however,  was  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
ooui*se  of  English  legislation  about  the  colonies,  with 
the  terms  of  the  charters,  and  with  the  claims  of  the 
colonists  to  rights  that  were  deiived  exclusively  from 
English  law.  It  was  not  within  the  pivi-ogative  of  the 
Sovereign  either  to  emancipate  English  subjects  by 
charter  from  the  dominion  of  Parliaiaent,  or  to  confer 
upon  aliens  the  character  of  Englislimen.  The  claim 
to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  was  accord- 
ingly soon  dropped  by  the  colonists ;  and,  although  il 
revived  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  Massacho- 
tetts  in  1757,  1761,  and  1768,  acknowledging,  in  the 
most  explicit  and  emphatic  terms,  the  right  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  bind  the  colonies  by  its  Acts.^ 

The  only  modeiTi  Acts  of  Parliament,  however,  which 
were  esteemed  binding  were  those  in  which  t£e  coloQies 
irere  expressly  mentioned ;  and  these  Acts  dealt  with 
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them,  not  as  separate  units,  but  as  integral  parts  of  one 
connected  Empire.  It  was  the  recognised  right  of  Par*, 
liament  to  estabUsh  a  uniform  commercial  system,  ez« ' 
tending  over  the  whole  Empire,  and  binding  every 
portion  of  it.  Thei^  were  also  some  matters  which 
were  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  colonial  interest,  on 
which  Parliament  undertook  to  legislate,  and  its  autho- 
rity was  submitted  to,  though  not  without  some  protest 
and  remonstrance.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
establish  a  general  regulation  binding  on  all  the  colo- 
nies; and  as  there  existed  no  general  or  central  colonial 
government,  it  devolved  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  enforce  it.  On  this  principle  Parliament  introduced 
the  English  Post-office  system  into  the  colonies,  deter- 
mined the  rates  of  postage,  regulated  the  currency, 
created  new  facilities  for  the  collection  of  debts,  es«  ' 
tablished  a  uniform  law  of  naturalisation,  and  even 
legislated  about  joint-stock  companies.' 

The  relation  of  the  colonial  governments  to  thft 
Crown  varied  in  some  degree  in  the  different  colonies. 
As  a  general  rule  the  Governor  and  the  Council  repre- 
sented the  royal  authority,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  three  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Bhode  If^land,  and 
Maryland,  the  Crown  had  a  right  of  disallowing  laws 
whidi  had  passed  through  all  their  stages  in  America.* 
Vrhe  royal  veto  had  fallen  into  complete  disuse  in  Eng- 
lland,  but  in  the  case  of  colonial  legislation  it  was  still 
I  not  unfrequently  employed.     With  the  exception,  how- 
lever,  of  measures  relating  to  commerce,  colonial  Acts 
were  rarely  or  never  annulled,  except  when  they  tended 
to  injure  or  oppress  some  class  of  colonists.     As  the 
Governor  *was  usually  paid  by  an  annual  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  and  as  he  had  very  little  patronage  to  dis- 
pose of,  the  Executive  in  the  colonies  was  extremely 

*  mdreth,  iL  517.  •  Story,  L  ISS. 
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weak,  and  the  colonists,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  ezer* 
cise  of  the  royal  veto,  had  probably  a  much  more  real 
control  over  legislation  than  the  people  of  England. 
Trial  by  jury,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  was  as 
universal  as  in  England ;  but  an  appeal  lay  from  all 
the  highest  courts  of  judicature  in  the  colonies  to  the 
King  in  Council. 

There  were  assuredly  no  other  colonies  in  the  world 
BO  favourably  situated.  They  had,  however,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  one  real  ard  genuine  griev- 
ance,  which  was  already  preparing  the  way  to  the  dis- 
ruption  of  the  Empire.  I  have  already  in  a  former 
volume  enumerated  the  chief  restrictions  of  the  com- 
mercial code  ;  but  it  is  so  important  that  the  true 
extent  of  colonial  grievances  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  I  trust  the  reader  will  excuse  some  repeti- 
tion in  my  narrative.  The  colonies  were  not,  like 
Ireland,  excluded  &om  the  Navigation  Act,  and  they 
had  no  special  reason  to  complain  that  their  trade  was 
restricted  to  vessels  built  either  in  England  or  in  the 
plantations,  and  manned  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
their  crew  by  British  subjects.  In  this  respect  they 
were  on  an  exact  level  with  the  mother  country,  and 
the  arrangement  was  supposed  to  be  very  beneficial  to 
;  both.  It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  great  evil  that 
\j  the  colonists  were  confined  to  the  British  dominions  for 
a  market  for  their  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  cofiee,  indigo, 
naval  stores,  skins,  sugar,  and  rice,^  as  well  as  many 
less  important  articles ;  that  they  were  prohibited  from 
carrying  any  goods  from  Europe  to  America  which  had 
not  first  been  landed  in  England,  and  that  every  form 
of  colonial  manufacture  which  could  possibly  compete 
with  the   manufactures  of  England  was  deliberately 

'  The  law  about  the  last  three      sometimeB  among  the  nneni 
iiiiclefl  varied.    They  were  some-      rated  artiolei. 
limes  among   the    enumerated, 
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crushed.  In  the  interest  of  the  English  wool  manofao-  / 
tore  they  were  forbidden  to  export  their  own  woollen 
goods  to  any  country  whatever,  or  even  to  send  them 
from  colony  to  colony.  In  the  interests  of  English  iron  ' 
merchants  they  were  forbidden  to  set  up  any  steel  fur- 
naces or  slitting  mills  in  the  colonies.  In  the  interest 
of  English  hatters  they  were  forbidden  to  export  their 
hats,  or  even  to  send  ^em  from  one  colony  to  another,  / 
and  serious  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  those 
who  sought  to  establish  a  manufacture  for  purely  home 
consumption.  In  the  interest  of  the  English  sugar 
colonies,  the  importation  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum 
from  the  French  West  India  islands,  which  was  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  New  England  colonies,  was 
virtually  forbidden.  Every  act  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures which  sought  to  encourage  a  native  or  discourage 
•n  English  branch  of  trade,  was  watched  with  jealous 
scrutiny.  Thus  in  1761  the  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina, being  sensible  of  the  great  social  and  political 
danger  arising  from  the  enormous  multiplication  of 
negroes  in  the  colony,  passed  a  law  imposing  a  heavy 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  slaves;  but  as  the  slav^' 
trade  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  English 
commerce,  the  law  was  rescinded  by  the  Crown.  In 
the  same  year  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  law  impos- 
ing duties  on  negroes  imported  into  the  colonies.' 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  in  palliation  of 
the  conduct  of  England.  If  Virginia  was  prohibited 
from  sending  her  tobacco  to  any  European  country 
except  England,  Englishmen  were  also  prohibited  fit)m 
pnrdiasing  any  tobacco  except  that  which  came  from 
America  or  Bermuda.  If  many  of  the  trades  and  manu* 
bcturet  in  which  the   colonies   were   naturally   mosi 

*  Cbabama,  iv.  79. 
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fitted  to  excel  were  restricted  or  crashed  by  law, 
English  bounties  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
and  the  importation  into  England  of  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
flax,  and  ship  timber  from  America,  and  several  arti- 
oles  of  American  produce  obtained  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  EnQ:lish  market  by  their  exemption  from  the 
duties  which  were  imposed  on  similar  articles  imported 
fipm  foreign  countries.  If  the  commercial  system 
diminished  very  seriously  the  area  of  profitable  com- 
merce that  was  open  to  the  colonies,  it  at  least  left 
them  the  elements  of  a  gi*eat  national  prosperity.  The 
trade  with  England  and  the  trade  w;^th  the  English 
West  Indies  were  large  and  lucrative,  and  the  export 
trade  to  foreign  countries  was  only  prohibited  in  the 
oaae  of  those  articles  which  were  enumerated  in  the 
Navigation  Act.  Among  the  non-enumerated  articles 
were  some  of  the  chief  productions  of  the  colonies — 
grain  of  all  kinds,  salted  provisions,  timber,  fish,  and 
rum ;  and  in  all  these  articles  the  colonists  were  suflered 
to  trade  with  foreign  nations  without  any  other  re- 
striction than  that  of  sending  them  in  ships  built  and 
ohiedy  manned  by  British  subjects.  They  were,  how- 
ever, forbidden,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  to  send 
salted  provisions  or  any  kind  of  grain  except  rice  to 
En^bnd.  The  prohibition  of  the  extremely  important 
traae  with  the  French  West  Indies  was  allowed,  with 
the  tacit  connivance  of  the  Government,  to  become  for 
a  long  time  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  The  pro- 
vision which  prevented  the  colonists  from  receiving  any 
European  gvx>ds  except  direct  fivm  England  was  mndi 
aiitigated  l>efore  1763,  and  to  some  extent  after  that 
iate,  by  the  system  of  drawbacks  freeing  these  goods 
frv>m  the  gi-eaterpart  of  the  duties  that  would  have  been 
paid  in  England,  so  that  many  continental  goods  wert 
actually  sold  more  cheaply  in  America  than  in  Engl  awl. 
It  was  ^  great  grievance  and  absurdity  that,  for  ^ 
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lake  of  A  few  Portugal  merchants  in  London  who 

charged  a  commission  on  the  goods  that  passed  through 
Uieir  hands,  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to  import 
directly  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  from  Portugal,  and  were 
obliged  to  send  them  the  long  journey  to  England,  to 
be  landed  there,  and  then  reshipped  for  America.  But 
in  practice  this  rule  was  somewhat  mitigated,  and 
American  ships  carrying  fish  to  Portugal  were  tacitly 
allowed  to  bring  back  small  quantities  of  wine  and  fruit 
as  ship  stores.^ 

It  is  a  gross  andflagrant  misrepresentation  to  de- 
scribe the  commercial  policy  of  England  as  exceptionally 
tyrannical.  As  Adam  Smith  truly  said,  '  Every  Euro- 
pean nation  had  endeavoured  more  or  less  to  monopolise 
to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and  upon  that 
account  had  prohibited  the  ships  of  foreign  nations  from 
trading  to  them,  and  had  prohibited  them  from  importing 
European  goods  from  any  foreign  nation ; '  and  '  though 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  trade  of 
her  colonies  has  been  dictated  by  the  same  mercantile 
spirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of 
them/'    Even  France,  which  was  the  most  liberal  of 


'  Letters  of  Governor  Bernard 
on  the  Trade  and  Qovemment  of 
America^  p.  4.  See,  too,  Franklin's 
Causes  of  American  Discontents 
before  1768.  Works,  iv.  250, 
251,  Wealth  of  Nations,  book 
It.  ch.  iv.,  vii. 

'  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iy. 
fh.  tU.  See,  too,  Gentz  On  the 
State  of  Europe  before  and  after 
the  French  Revolution  (English 
trans.),  pp.  296-308.  *Ever 
linoe  the  discoyery  of  America,' 
lays  Dean  Tucker,  *  it  has  been 
the  system  of  every  European 
Powtr  which  had  colonies  in  that 


part  of  the  world,  to  confine  (as 
far  as  laws  can  confine)  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  .  .  .  Thus  the  trade  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  confined 
by  law  to  Old  Spain,  the  trade 
of  the  Brazils  to  Portugal,  the 
trade  of  Martinioo  and  the  other 
French  colonies  to  Old  France, 
and  the  trade  of  Curavoa  and 
Surinam  to  Holland.  But  in  one 
instance  the  Hollanders  make 
an  exception  (perhaps  a  wist 
one),  viz.  in  the  case  of  Eusta- 
tia,  which  is  open  to  all  the  world,' 
— Tucker's  Four  Treuits,  p.  188. 
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oontinental  nations  in  her  dealings  with  her  oolonieoi 
imposed  commercial  restrictions  more  severe  than  those 
of  England.     Not  only  was  the  trade  of  French  Canada, 
like  that  of  British  America,  a  monopoly  of  the  mother 
country ;  it  was  not  even  open  without  restriction  to 
Frenchmen  and  to  Canadians,  for  the  important  trade  in 
beavers  belonged  exclusively  to  a  company  in  France, 
and  could  only  be  exercised  under  its  authorisation.* 
/         Still,  when  every  allowance  has  been  made,  it  is  un- 
/  doubtedly  true  that  the  commercial  policy  of  England 
had  established  a  real  opposition  of  interest  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies ;  and  if  the  policy 
f  which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  American  Revo- 
J  Intion  was  chiefly  due  to  the  King  and  to  the  landed 
I  gentry,  the  ultimate  cause  may  be  mainly  traced  to  the 
,■   great  influence  which  the  commercial  classes  possessed 
f  :in  British  legislation.    The   expulsion  of  the  French 
^   from  Canada  made  it  possible  for  the  Americans  to 
dispense  with  English  protection.     The  commercial  re- 
strictions alone  made  it  their  interest  to  do  so.     If  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations '  had   been  published  a  century 
earlier,  and  if  its  principles  had  passed  into  legislation, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  separation  of  England  and 
her  colonies  might  have  been  indefinitely  adjourned.     A 
false  theory  of  commerce,  then  universally  accepted, 
had  involved  both  the  mother  country  and  her  coloniee 
in  a  web  of  restrictions  which  greatly  retarded  their 
development,  and  had  provided  a  perpetual  subject  of 
irritation    and    dissension.      The    Custom-house    and 
revenue  ofiScers,  unlike  other  officials  in  America,  were 
not  paid  by  the  local  legislatures.     They  were  appointed 
directly  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  governors,  and  in 
America  as  in  England  cases  of  revenue  fraud  might  by 
ueans  of  the  Admiralty  Court  be  tried  without  the 

*  Kalm.    Piiik0rloii*8  VovcKiei,  ziii.  700. 
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interventioii  of  a  jniy.  Smuggling  was  very  lacratiya^ 
and  therefore  very  popular,  and  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  it  was  greatly  resented. 

The  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  or* 
tfently  called  to  it  during  the  war.  At  a  time  when 
(treat  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to  conquer 
Canada  from  the  French,  when  the  security  of  British 
America  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  English  policy, 
and  when  large  sums  were  remitted  from  England  to  pay 
the  colonies  for  fighting  in  their  own  cause,  it  was  found 
that  the  French  fleets,  the  French  garrisons,  and  the 
French  West  India  islands,  were  systematically  supplied 
with  large  quantities  of  provisions  by  the  New  England 
colonies.  The  trade  was  carried  on  partly  by  ordinary 
smuggling  and  partly  under  the  cover  of  flags  of  truce, 
granted  ostensibly  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
large  numbers  of  persons,  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  high  in 
official  life,  connived  and  participated  in  it.  Pitt,  who 
still  directed  afiTairs,  wrote  with  great  indignation  that 
this  trade  must  at  all  hazards  be  suppressed ;  but  the 
whole  mercantile  community  of  the  New  England  sea- 
ports appears  to  have  favoured  or  partaken  in  it,  and 
great  difficulties  were  found  in  putting  the  law  into 
execution.  The  smuggling  was  even  defended  with  a 
wonderful  cynicism  on  the  ground  that  it  was  good 
policy  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the 
enemy.  Some  papers  seized  in  the  possession  of  French- 
men at  New  York  showed  clearly  how  extensive  and 
well-organised  was  the  plan  of  the  French  for  obtaining 
their  supplies  from  New  England.  Amherst  wrote  to 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  but  transports  engaged  in  Government 
employ,  and  this  measure  was  actually  taken,  but  it 
was  removed  in  little  more  than  a  month.^     In  order  to 

I  Hildreth.  U.  498.    Maopherson's  Annals  of  Commef^  ill. 
Arnold's  HiU.  o/Ehode  Island,  iL  S27,  236,  986. 
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detect  if  possible  the  smuggled  goods,  the  Custom- 
house officers  in  1761  applied  to  the  Superior  Court  in 
Massachusetts  to  grant  them  'writs  of  assistance/ 
These  writs,  which  were  frequently  employed  in  Eng- 
land, and  occasionally  in  the  colonies,  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  general  warrants  which  soon  after 
became  so  obnoxious  in  England.  They  were  general 
writs  authorising  Custom-house  officers  to  search  any 
bouse  they  pleased  for  smuggled  goods,  and  they  were 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for  purposes  of 
private  annoyance.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
perfectly  legal,  and  if  their  employment  was  ever  justifi- 
able, it  was  in  an  attempt  to  put  down  a  smuggling 
trade  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  The  issue  of  the 
warrants  was  resisted,  though  unsuccessfully,  by  the 
Boston  merchants,  and  a  young  lawyer  of  some  talent 
named  James  Otis,  whose  father  had  just  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  seat  upon  the 
bench,  signalised  himself  by  an  impassioned  attack  on 
the  whole  commercial  code  and  on  the  alleged  oppres- 
sion of  Parliament.  His  speech  excited  great  enthu- 
siasm in  the  colonies,  and  was  afterwards  regarded  by 
John  Adams  and  some  others  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  Revolution.* 

There  were  indeed  already  on  all  sides  symptoms 
by  which  a  careful  observer  might  have  foreseen  that 
daugers  were  approaching.  The  country  was  full  of  rest- 
less military  adventurers  called  into  prominence  by  the 
war.  The  rapid  rise  of  an  ambitious  legal  profession 
and  the  great  development  of  the  Press  made  it  certain 


Otie  tells  a  story  of  a  man 
^ho  pottseteed  one  of  these  writs, 
being  sun  uoned  by  a  judge  for 
Sabbath-breaking  and  swearing, 
and  avenging  himself  by  search- 
ing the  honse  oi  the  jndge  from 
top  to  bottom. — Tudor'e  Life  of 


Otis,  p.  67.  A  very  fall  abstract 
of  the  great  speech  of  Otis  against 
the  writs  of  assistance  wiU  ba 
found  in  this  work—  a  remarkablo 
book  from  which  I  have  derived 
much  assistance.  See,  too,  Adamrf* 
Works,  i.  67,  58.  U.  524.  595. 
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that  there  would  be  abundant  mouthpieces  of  discontenti 
tnd  there  was  so  much  in  the  legal  relations  of  England 
to  her  colonies  that  was  anomalous,  unsettled,  or  unde- 
fined, that  causes  of  quarrel  were  sure  to  arise.  The  / 
revenue  laws  were  habitually  violated.  There  was,  in 
the  Northern  colonies  at  least,  an  extreme  impatience 
of  every  form  of  control,  and  the  Executive  was  almost 
powerless.  The  Government  would  gladly  have  secured 
for  the  judges  in  Massachusetts  a  permanent  provision, 
which  would  place  them  in  some  degree  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Assembly,  but  it  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  it.  The  Assemblies  of  North  Carolina  and  New 
York  would  gladly  have  secured  for  their  judgfc  a 
tenure  of  oflBce  during  good  behaviour,  as  in  England, 
instead  of  at  the  King's  pleasure,  but  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, fearing  that  this  would  still  ftirther  weaken  the 
Executive,  gave  orders  that  no  such  measure  should 
receive  the  assent  of  the  governors,  and  in  New  York 
the  Assembly  having  refused  on  any  other  condition  to 
vote  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  they  were  paid  out  of 
the  royal  quit  rents.' 

There  were  frequent  quarrels  between  the  governors  f 
and  the  Assemblies,  and  much  violent  language  was 
employed.  In  1762,  on  the  arrival  of  some  French  ships 
off  Newfoundland,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts, 
who  were  largely  employed  in  the  fishery,  petitioned  the 
governor  that  a  ship  and  sloop  belonging  to  the  province 
should  be  fitted  out  to  protect  their  fishing  boats.  The 
governor  and  council  complied  with  their  request,  and 
in  order  that  the  sloop  should  obtain  rapidly  its  full 
complement  of  men  he  ofi'ered  a  bounty  for  enlistment. 
Ihe  whole  expense  of  the  bounty  did  not  exceed  400Z, 
The  proceeding  might  be  justified  by  many  precedents, 
and  it  certainly  wore  no  appearance  of  tyranny ;  but 


*  Banoroft»  i.  50S,  508.    Qrahama.  it.  87,  8S- 
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Otis,  who  had  been  made  one  of  the  representatives  ot 
Boston  as  a  reward  for  his  incendiary  speech  about  the 
writs  of  assistance,  saw  an  opportunity  of  gaining  fresh 
laurels.  He  induced  the  House  to  vote  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Q^ovemor,  declarincr  that  he  had  invaded  *  their 
most  diS-ling  privilege,  the  right  of  originating  taxes.' 
and  that  *  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  people 
whether  they  were  subject  to  George  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  or  Lewis  the  French  king  if  both  were  arbitrary^ 
as  both  would  be  if  both  could  levy  taxes  without 
Parliament.'  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
governor  prevailed  on  the  House  to  expunge  the  passage 
in  which  the  King's  name  was  so  disloyally  intro- 
duced.* 

The  immense  advantages  which  the  colonists  ob- 
tained by  the  Peace  of  Paris  had  no  doubt  produced  even 
in  the  New  England  colonies  an  outburst  of  loyal  g^ti- 
tude,  but  the  prospect  was  again  speedily  overclouded. 
The  direction  of  colonial  affaiis  parried  into  the  hands  of 
G^rge  Grenville,  and  that  unhappy  course  of  policy  was 
begun  which  in  a  few  years  deprived  England  of  the 
noblest  fruits  of  the  administration  of  Pitt. 

Up  to  this  time  the  North  American  colonies  had  in 
time  of  peace  been  in  general  almost  outside  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  Government.  As  their  affairs  had  no  in- 
fluence  on  party  politics  Parliament  took  no  interest  in 
them,  and  Newcastle,  during  his  long  administration, 
had  left  them  in  almost  every  respect  absolutely  to  them- 
selves. It  was  afterwards  said  by  a  Treasury  official, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
affairs,  that  '  Grenville  lost  America  because  he  read  the 
American  despatches,  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  done.'  The  ignorance  and  neglect  of  all  colonial 
matters  can  indeed  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  it  ii 


HutohiDton,  pp.  97, 98.    Tndor's  Life  of  OMi,  pp.  IIS^IM. 
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stated  by  a  rerj  considerable  American  aathority»  that 
letters  had  repeatedly  arrived  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  was  officially  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  colonies,  addressed  '  to  the  Governor  of  the  Island  of 
New  England.'  ^  America  owed  much  to  this  ignorance 
and  to  this  neglect ;  and  England  was  so  rich,  and  the 
colonies  were  long  looked  upon  as  so  poor,  that  there- 
was  no  disposition  to  seek  anything  more  from  Americi^ 
than  was  derived  from  a  partial  monopoly  of  her  trade. 
But  the  position  of  England,  as  well  as  of  America,  was 
now  wholly  changed.  Her  empire  had  been  raised  by 
Ktt  to  an  unprecedented  height  of  greatness,  but  she 
was  reeling  under  a  national  debt  of  nearly  140  millions; 
Taxation  was  greatly  increased.  Poverty  and  distress 
were  very  general,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  intra- 
duce  a  spirit  of  economy  into  all  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  foster  every  form  of  revenue,  and  if  possible, 
to  diffiise  over  the  gigantic  empire  a  military  burden 
which  was  too  great  for  one  small  island.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  ministry  of  Bute,  Charles 

(Townshend  and  his  colleagues  had  already  contemplated 
a  change  in  the  colonial  system,  that  they  desired  to  re- 
duce the  colonial  governments  to  a  more  uniform  system, 
to  plant  an  army  in  America,  and  to  support  it  by 
colonial  taxes  levied  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  that 
it  was  only  the  briefiiess  of  their  tenure  of  office  that 
prevented  their  scheme  from  coming  to  maturity. «  When 
Grenville  succeeded  to  power  on  the  fall  of  Bute,  he 
took  up  the  design,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  details  of  office,  his  impatience  of  any  kind  of  neglect. 


'  (His,  Rights  of  the  British  Bedford  Correspondence^  iii.  210 

CoUmies  asserted  (3rd  ed.  1766),  Walpole's  Oecyrge  III.  iii.  82.  Mr. 

y.  87.  Bancroft  has  collected  with  great 

'  See    Knox's    Extra-official  industry  all  the  extant  evidenot 

Paper»,  it  29.    Almon's    Bio-  of  this  plan. 
§ni]thi€al  Anecdotei,  u.  81~S8. 
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\  abuse,  and  illegality,  as  well  as  his  complete  want  of 

I  that  political  tact  which  teaches  statesmen  how  far  they 

■  may  safely  press  their  views,  foreshadowed  a  great  change 

in  colonial  affairs.     He  resolved  to  enforce  strictly  the 

'  \   trade  laws,  to  establish  permanently  in  America  a  por- 

,   tion  of  the  British  army,  aid  to  raise  by  parUamentaiy 

taxation  of  An^erica  at  least  a  part  of  the  money  which 

was  necessary  for  its  support. 

These  three  measures  produced  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  careful  and  dispas- 
sionate examination.  The  enormous  extent  of  American 
smuggling  had  been  brought  into  clear  relief  during  the 
war.  when  it  had  assumed  a  very  considerable  miUtary 
importance,  and  as  early  as  1762  there  were  loud  com- 
plaints in  Parliament  of  the  administration  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house patronage.  Grenville  found  on  examination 
that  the  whole  revenue  derived  by  England  from  the 
custom-houses  in  America  amounted  to  between  1,000Z. 
aind  2,000Z.  a  year;  that  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
this  revenue  the  English  Exchequer  paid  annually  be- 
tween 7,000Z.and8,000Z.,  and  that  the  chief  Custom-house 
officers  appointed  by  the  Crown  had  treated  their  offices 
as  sinecures,  and  by  leave  of  the  Treasury  resided  ha- 
bitually in  England.*  Great  portions  of  the  trade  laws 
had  been  systematically  violated.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
colonists  were  allowed  by  law  to  import  no  tea  except 
fix)m  the  mother  country,  and  it  was  computed  that  of 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  tea  which  they  annually 
consumed,  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  came  from  Eng- 
land.' This  neglect  Grenville  resolved  to  terminate. 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs  were  ordered  at  once  to 


*  OrenvilU  Papers,  iL  114.  fruit,  sugar  and  molaBsei,  oon- 

*  Bancroft,  ii.  178.    See,  too,  sumed    in    the   colonies, 
Maaaachusettensis,  Letter  iii.  Ao-  smuggled.' — Sabine's 
cording  to  Sabine, '  Nine-tenths  LoyalUts,  L  IS. 
probably  of  all  the  tea,  wine  and 
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ttieir  posts.  Several  new  revenue  officers  were  appointed 
with  more  rigid  rules  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  circular  to  the  colonies  re* 
presenting  that  the  revenue  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increasing  commerce,  and  did  not  yield  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  collection,  and  requiring  that  illicit 
commerce  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  proper  support 
ihould  be  given  to  the  Custom-house  officials.  English 
Bhips  of  war  were  at  the  same  time  stationed  off  the 
American  coast  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  smug- 
glers.^ 

In  1764  new  measures  of  great  severity  were  taken. 
The  trade  with  the  French  West  India  islands  and  with 
the  Spanish  settlements,  for  molasses  and  sugar,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  New  England 
commerce.  New  England  found  in  the  French  islands 
a  market  for  her  timber,  and  she  obtained  in  return  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  molasses  required  for  her  distil- 
leries. The  French  West  India  islands  were  nearer  than 
those  of  England.  They  were  in  extreme  need  of  the 
timber  of  which  New  England  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
supply,  and  they  were  in  no  less  need  of  a  market  for 
their  molasses,  which  had  been  excluded  from  France  aa 
interfering  with  French  brandies,  and  of  which  enormous 
quaiitities  were  bought  by  the  New  England  colonies. 
m  1763,  14,500  hogsheads  of  molasses  were  imported 
into  New  England  from  the  French  and  Spanish  settle- 
ments ;  it  was  largely  paid  for  by  timber  which  would 
otherwise  have  rotted  uselessly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
possibility  of  selling  this  timber  at  a  profit  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  necessary  work  of  clearing  land  in  Nevf 
England.  No  trade  could  have  been  more  clearly  bene* 
fidal  to  both  parties,  and  the  New  Englanders  main- 
Uined  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  their  whole  system 


*  Arnold's  HUt  of  Bhods  laland,  it  Ut. 
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of  oommerce.  Tlie  distilleries  of  Boston,  and  of  othef 
parts  of  New  England,  had  acquired  a  great  magnitude 
Bum  was  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  and  to  the  Indians,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  and  melancholy  interest  that  it  was  the  main 
article  which  the  Americans  sent  to  Africa  in  exchange 
for  negro  slaves.  In  the  trade  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments the  colonists  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  gold 
and  silver  with  which  they  purchased  English  commo- 
dities, and  this  fact  was  the  more  important  because  an 
English  Act  of  Parliament  had  recently  restrained  the 
colonists  from  issuing  paper  money.^ 

In  the  interest  of  the  English  sugar  colonies,  which 
desired  to  obtain  a  monopoly  for  their  ntolasses  and  their 
sugar,  and  which  at  the  same  time  were  quite  incapable 
of  furnishing  a  sufficient  market  for  the  superfluous 
articles  of  American  commerce,  a  law  had  been  passed 
in  1733  which  imposed  upon  molasses  a  prohibitory  duty 
of  sixpence  a  gallon  and  on  sugar  a  duty  of  five  shillings 
per  cwt.  if  they  were  imported  into  any  of  the  British 
plantations  from  any  foreign  colonies.  No  portion  of 
the  commercial  code  was  so  deeply  resented  in  America, 
and  its  effects  would  have  been  ruinous,  had  not  the  law 
been  systematically  eluded  with  the  connivance  of  the 
revenue  officers,  and  had  not  smuggling  almost  assumed 
the  dimensions  and  the  character  of  a  branch  of  regular 
commerce.  After  several  renewals  the  Act  expired  in 
1763,  and  the  colonies  urgently  petitioned  that  it  should 
not  be  renewed. 

Bernard,  the  Governor,  and  Hutchinson,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Massachusetts,  strongly  condemned 
the  policy  of  the  Act,  and  dwelt  upon  the  impossibility 
of  enforcing  it,     Grenville,  however,  refused  to  relin- 


^  MMpherson's     Annalt     of     Bancroft.  Grahama.    Letten  il 
Pommeree,    UL   171-177,    19S.      Qo?«nior  Bernard. 
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qnish  what  might  be  made  a  source  of  revenue,  and  the 
old  law  was  renewed  with  several  important  modifica- 
tions. The  duty  on  molasses  was  reduced  by  one-half, 
but  new  duties  were  imposed  on  coffee,  pimento,  French 
and  East  India  goods,  white  sugar  and  indigo  from 
foreign  colonies,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine,  and 
wine  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  were  taken  to  enforce  the  law.  Bonds 
were  exacted  from  every  merchant  who  exported  lumber 
or  iron;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
which  tried  smuggling  cases  without  a  jury,  was 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  all  the  officers  of  ships 
of  war  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  America  were  made 
to  take  the  Custom-house  oaths  and  act  as  revenue 
officers.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  old  race  of  ex- 
perienced but  conniving  revenue  officers,  the  repression 
of  smuggling  became  the  business  of  a  multitude  of 
rough  and  zealous  sailors,  who  entered  into  the  work 
with  real  keenness,  with  no  respect  of  persons,  and 
sometimes  with  not  a  little  unnecessary  or  excessive 
violence.  The  measure  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
blows  that  could  be  administered  to  the  somewhat  wan- 
ing prosperity  of  Boston,  and  it  was  the  more  obnoxious 
on  account  of  its  preamble,  which  announced  as  a  reason 
for  imposing  additional  duties  that  '  it  is  just  and 
necessary  that  a  revenue  be  raised  in  your  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  de* 
fending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  same.'  In  order 
to  diminish  the  severity  of  these  restrictions,  bounties 
were  in  the  same  year  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
hemp  and  fiax  in  the  colonies.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  allowed  to  export  the  rice  which  was  their 
ehief  product  to  the  French  West  India  islands ;  and 
the  whale  fishery,  which  was  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able industries  of  New  England,  was  relieved  of  a 
duty  which  had  hitherto  alone  prevented  it  from  oom- 
6' 
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pletely  superseding  or  eclipsing  the  whale  fishery  of 
England.^ 

Judging  by  the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Grenville  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
aggravated  the  severity  of  the  commercial  code,  for  the 
new  restrictions  that  were  imposed  were  balanced  by 
the  new  indulgences  that  were  conferred.  In  truth, 
however,  the  severe  enforcement  of  rules  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  nearly  obsolete  was  a  most  serious 
injury  to  the  prosperity  of  New  England.  A  trade 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  natural  and  beneficial, 
and  which  had  long  been  pursued  with  scarcely  any 
hindrance,  was  impeded,  and  the  avowed  object  of 
raising  by  imperial  authority  a  revenue  to  defray  the 
expense  of  defending  the  colonies,  created  a  constitu- 
tional question  of  the  gravest  kind. 

It  was  closely  connected  with  the  intention  to  place 
rather  more  than  10,000  soldiers  permanently  in 
America.  This  scheme  was  also  much  objected  to. 
The  colonists  retained  in  its  full  force  the  dread  of  a 
standing  army,  which  had  been  so  powerful  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  time  of  war,  they 
said,  they  had  always  shown  themselves  willing  to  raise 
troops  at  the  requisition  of  the  governor.  Parliament, 
in  the  last  war,  had  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  alacrity 
they  had  displayed,  and  they  asked  why  the  country 
might  not,  as  heretofore,  be  protected  in  time  of  pe^ce 
by  its  own  militias,  which  were  organised  and  paid 
without  any  assistance  from  the  mother  country.  It 
was  urged  that  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada 
had  greatly  diminished  its  foreign  dangers,  and  it  was 
asked  whether  the  army  was  really  intended  to  guard 
against  foreigners. 


*  4  Geo.  UI.   16,  26,  27,  29.      iii.  395-401.    Orahame,  iv.  109u 
Maopherson's  HiaU  of  Commerce^      176.  Tudor's  Life  of  OtU^  p.  18ft 
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It  is  poesible,  and  indeed  very  probable,  that  m  de- 
sire to  strengthen  the  feeble  Executive,  and  to  prevent 
the  systematic  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  was  a 
motive  with  those  who  recommended  the  establishment 
of  an  army  in  America ;  but  the  primary  object  was, 
no  doubt,  the  defence  of  the  colonies  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  imperial  interests.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
colonial  history,  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
protection,  because  these  poor  and  scattered  communi- 
ties appeared  of  little  value  either  to  England  or  to  her 
enemies.  British  America,  however,  was  now  a  great 
and  prosperous  country.  When  we  remember  its  vast 
extent,  its  great  wealth,  and  its  distance  from  the 
mother  country ;  when  we  remember  also  that  a  great 
part  of  it  had  been  but  just  annexed  to  the  Grown,  and 
that  its  most  prosperous  provinces  were  fringed  by 
tribes  of  wild  Indians,  the  permanent  maintenance  in  it 
of  a  small  army  appears  evidently  expedient.  The 
dangers  from  Indians  in  the  north  had  been  no  doubt 
diminished  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  a  terrible 
lesson  had  very  recently  shown  how  formidable  Indian 
warfare  might  still  become.  In  June  1763,  a  confedera- 
tion including  several  Indian  tribes  had  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  swept  over  the  whole  western  frontier  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  had  murdered  almost  all 
the  English  settlers  who  were  scattered  beyond  the 
mountains,  had  surprised  and  captured  every  British 
fort  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  and  had  closely 
blockaded  Fort  Detroit  and  Pittsburg.  In  no  previous 
war  had  the  Indians  shown  such  skill,  tenacity,  and 
concert ;  and  had  there  not  been  British  troops  in  the 
country,  the  whole  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land would  probably  have  been  overrun.  In  spite  of 
every  effort,  a  long  line  of  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth  was  completely  desolated,  and  presented  one 
bideous  scene  of  plunder,  massacre,  and  torture.     It 
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was  only  after  much  desperate  fighting,  after  some  losses, 
and  several  reverses,  that  the  troops  of  Amherst  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  the  invaders  and  securing  the  three 
great  fortresses  of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Pittsburg. 

The  war  lasted  for  fourteen  months ;  but  during  the 
first  six  months,  when  the  danger  was  at  its  height,  the 
hard  fighting  appears  to  have  been  mainly  done  by 
English  troops,  though  a  considerable  body  of  the  militia 
of  the  Southern  colonies  were  in  the  field.  At  last 
Amherst  called  upon  the  New  England  colonies  to  assist 
their  brethren,  but  his  request  was  almost  disregarded. 
Massachusetts,  being  beyond  the  zone  of  immediate 
danger,  and  fatigued  with  the  burden  of  the  late  war, 
would  give  no  help ;  and  Connecticut  with  great  reluc- 
tance sent  250  men.  After  a  war  of  extreme  horror, 
peace  was  signed  in  September  1764.  In  a  large 
degree  by  the  efibrts  of  English  soldiers,  the  Indian 
territory  was  again  rolled  back,  and  one  more  great 
service  was  rendered  by  England  to  her  colonies.* 

This  event  was  surely  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
policy  of  establishing  a  small  army  in  the  colonies. 
But  it  was  not  alone  against  the  Indians  that  it  was 
required.  It  was  a  general  belief  in  America  that  if 
another  war  broke  out,  France  would  endeavom  to 
regain  Canada,  and  that  she  might  be  aided  by  an 
insurrection  of  her  former  subjects.*  It  was  almost 
certain  that  the  next  French  war  would  extend  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  that  case  America  would  be  a  poet 
of  vital  importance  both  for  defence  and  for  attack.  It 
was  plainly  unwise  that  such  a  position  should  be  left 
wholly  denuded  of  troops,  and  dependent  for  its  protec- 
tion upon  the  precarious  favour  of  the  winds. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  justify  ftilly 

1  TrombuU's    Hist^    of    ths         '  Otis,  Bights  of  the  Colanim 
United  States,  pip A65-467.   Hil-      p.  97. 
Irekh,  Graharae,  Hutchinson. 
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/  the  policy  of  the  ministeni  in  desiring  to  place  a  imall 
army  permanently  in  the  colonies.  We  must  next 
mquire  whether  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  colo- 
nists to  support  it.  The  position  of  England  after  the 
Peace  of  Paris  was  wholly  different  from  her  position 

;  in  tlie  preceding  century.  She  was  no  longer  a  small, 
compact,  and  essentially  European  country,  with  a  few 
outlying  possessions  of  comparatively  little  value.  By 
die  conquests  of  Clive  in  Hindo»tan,  by  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  colonies  of  British  America,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Florida  and  Canada  and  of  the  important 
islands  which  had  recently  been  annexed,  she  had 
become  the  centre  of  an  empire  unrivalled  since  that  of 
Charles  V .  and  pregnant  wi^  the  possibilities  of  almost 
anbounded  progress.  It  devolved  upon  the  English 
statesmen  who  obtained  power  after  the  Peace  of  Paris 
to  legislate  for  these  new  conditions  of  national  great- 
ness, and  to  secure,  as  far  as  human  sagacity  could  do 
80,  the  permanence  of  that  great  Empire  which  had 
been  built  up  by  so  much  genius  and  with  so  much 
blood,  and  which  might  be  made  the  instrument  of 
such  incalculable  benefits  to  mankind.  The  burden  of  . 
the  naval  protection  they  proposed  to  leave  exclusively  I 
with  the  mother  country,  but  the  burden  of  the  military  j 
protection  they  proposed  to  divide.  They  maintained 
that  it  was  wholly  impossible  that  8,000,000  English- 
men, weighed  down  with  debt  and  with  taxation,  and 
with  a  strong  traditional  hostility  to  standing  armies, 
conid  alone  undertake  the  military  protection  of  an 
empire  so  vast^  so  various,  and  in  many  of  its  paits  so 
listant.  Two  subsidiary  armies  had  already  been 
i^reated.  The  East  India  Company  had  its  own  forces 
for  the  defence  of  India,  and  Ireland  supported  a  large 
force  both  for  its  own  defence  and  for  the  general 
service  of  the  Empire.  Tovmshend  and  Grenville  re> 
•(dyed  to  plant  a  third  army  in  the  colonies. 
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The  case  of  Ireland  is  here  worthy  of  special  notice. 
If  North  America  was  the  part  of  the  British  Empire 
where  well-being  was  most  widely  diffiised,  Ireland  was 
probably  the  part  where  there  was  most  poverty.  Her 
population  may,  perhaps,  have  exceeded  the  free  popu- 
lation of  British  America  by  about  a  million ;  but  her 
natural  resources  were  infinitely  less.  By  her  exclusion 
from  the  Navigation  Act  she  had  been  shut  out  from  all 
direct  trade  with  the  British  dependencies,  while  her 
most  important  manufactures  had  been  suppressed  by 
law.  The  great  majority  of  her  population  had  been 
reduced  to  extreme  degradation  by  the  penal  code.  She 
was  burdened  by  a  tithe  system  supporting  an  alien 
Church.  Her  social  system  was  disorganised  by  re* 
peated  confiscations  and  by  the  emigration  of  her  most 
energetic  classes,  and  she  was  drained  of  her  little  wealth 
by  absenteeism,  by  a  heavy  pension  list,  and  by  an 
exaggerated  establishment  in  Church  and  State,  in 
which  the  chief  offices  were  reserved  for  Englishmen. 
Yet  Ireland  from  Irish  revenues  supported  an  army  of 
12,000  men,  which  was  raised  in  1769  to  15,000. 

I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  a 
grievance  to  the  Americans,  but  it  is  due  to  the  truth 
of  history  that  the  gross  exaggerations  which  have  been 
repeated  on  the  subject  should  be  dispelled,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  tyranny  of  England  should  be 
clearly  defined.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  stated  that 
there  is  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  that  any  English 
statesman,  or  any  class  of  the  English  people,  desired 
to  raise  anything  by  direct  taxation  from  the  colonies 
for  purposes  that  were  purely  English.  They  did  not 
ask  them  to  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  the 
navy  which  protected  their  coast,  or  anything  to  the 
interest  of  the  English  debt.  At  the  close  of  a  war 
which  had  left  England  overvT^elmed  with  additional 
burdens,  in  which  the  whole  resources  of  the  Britigli 
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Empire  had  been  strained  for  the  extension  and  secarity 
of  the  British  territory  in  America,  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  had  gained  incomparably  more  than  any 
other  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  the  colonies  were 
asked  to  bear  their  share  in  the  burden  of  the  Empire 
by  contributing  a  third   part — ^they  would   no  doubt 
ultimately  have  been  asked  to  contribute  the  whole— 
of  what  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army 
of  10,000  men,  intended  primarily  for  their  own  defence, 
100,000Z.  was  the  highest  estimate  of  what  the  Stamp 
Act   would  annually  produce,  and  it  was  rather  less 
than  a  third  part  of  the  expense  of  the  new  army.   This 
was  what  England   asked   from  the  most  prosperous 
portion  of  her  Empire.     Every  ^rthing  which  it  was 
intended  to  raise  in  America,  it  was  intended  also  to 
spend  there. 

The  great  grievance  was  of  course  that  the  sum  was 
to  be  raised  by  imperial  taxation,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore a  departure  firom  the  old  system  of  government  in 
the  colonies.  Hitherto  the  distinction  between  external 
and  internal  taxation  had  been  the  leading  principle  of 
colonial  administration.  Parliament  exercised  a  recog- 
nised right  when  it  determined  the  commercial  system 
of  the  colonies  by  the  imposition  of  duties  which  pro- 
duced indeed  some  small  revenue,  but  which  were  not 
intended  for  that  purpose,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  regulation.  But  taxes  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  had  only  been  imposed  by  the 
colonial  aiasemblies.  Twice  already  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  imposition  of  imperial  taxation  for  military 
purposes  had  been  contemplated.  In  1739  a  body  of 
American  merchants  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  W, 
Keith,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  had  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  body  of  troops  along  the  western 
frontier  of  the  British  settlements,  and  had  suggested 
a  parliamentary  duty  on  stamped  paper  and  parch« 
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meuts  as  a  means  of  defraying  the  expense ;  but  Wal- 
pole  had  wisely  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposition. 
In  1754,  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  preparations 
for  the  great  war  with  Prance,  and  when  the  scheme 
for  uniting  the  colonies  for  military  purposes  had  failed, 
the  Government  proposed  that  the  governors  of  the 
several  provinces  should  meet  together,  and  with  some 
members  of  the  general  councils  should  concert  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  En&flish  Treasury  should  advance  such  sums  as 
they  deem^  necessaiy  for  this  purpose,  and  that  it 
should  be  reimbursed  by  a  tax  imposed  on  all  the  colonies 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  extreme  difficulty  of 
obtaining  any  simultaneous  military  action  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  impossibility  of  inducing  the  colonies 
which  were  remote  from  the  immediate  danger  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  the  common  cause,  were  the 
reasons  alleged ;  and  in  order  that  the  grievance  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  it  was  intended  that  Parliament 
should  only  determine  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each 
colony,  leaving  it  to  each  colonial  assembly  to  raise  that 
sum  as  it  pleased.  Franklin,  who  was  consulted  about 
the  scheme,  wrote  some  able  letters  to  Shirley,  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  protesting  against  it,  and 
Pitt  refused  to  adopt  it.* 

The  constitutional  competence  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  upon  which 
the  highest  legal  authorities  have  been  divided,  though 
the  decided  preponderance  of  legal  opinion  has  been  in 
favour  of  the  right.  Parliament  repeatedly  claimed  and 
exercised  a  general  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies, 

>  See     on    thii    negotiation      ii.   56,   67.      The    Controveraff 
'  lin'i    letters   to    Shirley,      between  Great  Britain  and  het 


with     the     prefatory    note. —      Colonies   Reviewed  (1769),  p^ 
Franklin's    Works,    iii.    56-58.      194-198.    Bancroft,  i.  195-198. 
niackeraj*B  Life  of  Chatham, 
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and  it  is  not  possible  to  show  by  the  distinct  letter  of 
the  law  that  this  did  not  include  the  right  to  make 
laws  imposing  taxes.     It  was  admitted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans that  it  might  impose  trade  duties  wluch  produced 
levenue,  though  they  were  not  primarily  intended  for 
that  purpose ;    and  it  is  certain  that  the  Charter  of 
Pennsylvania,  though  of  that  colony  alone,  expressly 
reserved  to  Parliament  the  right  of  taxation.*     To  an 
accurate  thinker,  indeed,  it  must  appear  evident  that 
every  law  which  in  the  interest  of  English  manufac- 
torers  prohibited  the  Americans  from  pursuing  a  form 
of  manufacture,  or  buying  a  particular  class  of  goods 
bom  foreigners,  was  in  reality  a  tax.     The  effect  of  the 
monopoly  was  that  the  Americans  paid  more  for  these 
goods  than  if  they  had  produced  them  or  bought  them 
from  foreigners,  and  this  excess  was  a  sum  levied  from 
the  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  England.     If  the  Vir- 
ginian planters  were  obliged  by  restrictive  laws  to  send 
their  tobacco  to  England  alone,  and  if  a  tax  was  im- 
posed on  all  tobacco  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  it  is  clear  that  at  least  a  portion  of  that  tax 
was  really  paid  by  the  producer  in  Virginia.     It  is  also 
not  evident  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  general  de- 
fence of  the  Empire  should  be  esteemed  less  an  imperial 
oonoem  than  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  why,  if 
Parliament  might  bind  the  colonies  and  raise  money 
for  the  regulation  of  their  commercial  system,  she  might 
not  also  both  determine  and  enforce  their  military  ob- 
ligations.    The  general  opinion  of  English  lawyers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  the  distinction  between  internal 
and  external  taxation  had  no  basis  in  law  or  in  fact,  and 
that  the  right  of  the  English  Legislature  was  supreme 

*  Byihe  Gharter  the  Sovereign  prietors  or  chief  governor  or  Aa< 

togaged  never  to  levy  any  tax  in  sembly,  or  by  Act  of  ParUar 

Peoni^lTama,  '  nnless  the  same  ment  in  England.' 
be  wiu  the  eouBent  of  the  pro- 
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over  the  colonies,  however  impolitic  it  might  be  to  exer- 
cise it.  In  1724  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  one  ol 
whom  was  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  had  given  their  opinion 
that  '  a  colony  of  English  subjects  cannot  be  taxed  but 
by  some  representative  body  of  their  own  or  by  the 
Parliament  of  England ; '  and  a  similar  opinion  was 
given  in  1744  by  Mun-ay,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield. 
Mansfield  was  subsequently  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  most  vehement  op- 
ponent of  its  repeal.  In  a  few  years  the  colonial 
lawyers  appear  to  have  agreed  substantially  with  those 
of  England,  for  they  maintained  that,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish by  argument  the  sole  right  of  the  Assemblies  to 
tax  the  colonies,  it  was  necessary  to  deny  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  had  any  power  of  legislating  tot 
them. 

It  was  admitted  that  it  was  a  new  thing  to  impose 
internal  taxation  on  the  colonies.  The  Post  Office 
revenue,  which  was  often  alleged  as  an  example,  might 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  payment  exacted  for  the  per- 
formance  of  a  service  of  general  utility,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  imposing  this  new  burden  on  the  colonies  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  circumstances  both  of 
the  colonies  and  of  England  had  radically  changed.*  The 
idea,  however,  of  supporting  an  American  army  by  im- 
perial taxation  of  America  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
new,  and  some  of  the  best  judges  of  American  affairs 
appeared  to  regard  it  as  feasible.  When  the  question 
of  establishing  a  general  fund  during  the  war  was  under 
discussion  in  1754  and  1755,  Governor  Shirley  gave  his 
opinion  *  that  the  several  Assemblies  within  the  colonies 
will  not  agree  among  themselves  upon  such  a  fund; 
that  consequently  it  must  be  done  in  England,  and  that 

'  Ab     Dr.     Johnson    wittily      into  the  plongh :  we  wait  till  M 
though    somewhat     offensively      if  an  os.' 
wrote :  '  We  do  not  pat  a  oalf 
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the  only  effectual  way  of  doing  it  there  will  be  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  I  have  great  reason  to 
tLink  the  people  will  readily  acquiesce,  and  that  th« 
ioccess  of  any  other  method  will  be  doubtful.'  ^ 

This  passage  implies  what  was  probably  the  strong- 
est argument  weighing  upon  the  ministers.     It  was  the 
absolute  impossibUity  of  inducing  America  to  support 
her  own   army  unless  the  English  Parliament  inteiv 
vened.      There  was  no  central   colonial   government. 
There  was  no  body,  like  the  Irish  Parliament,  compe- 
tent to  tax  the  several  provinces.     In  order  to  raise  the 
money  for  the  support  of  an  Ajnerican  army  with  the 
assent  of  the  colonies,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
assent  of  no  less  than  seventeen  colonial  assemblies. 
The  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  fulfil  this  condition 
was  very  manifest.     If  in  the  agonies  of  a  great  war  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  induce  the  colonies  to  act 
together;  if  the  Southern  colonies  long  refused  to  assist 
the  Nortiiem  ones  in  their  struggle  against  France  be- 
cause they  were  far  from  the  danger;  if  South  Carolina, 
when  reluctantly  raising  troops  for  the  war,  stipulated 
that  they  should  act  only  within  their  own  province ; 
if  New  England  would  give  little  or  no  assistance  while 
the  Indians  were  carrying  desolation  over  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania;  what  chance  was  there  that  all  these 
colonies  would  agree  in  time  of  peace  to  impose  uniform 
and  proportionate  taxation  upon  themselves  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  English  army  ?  *    It  seemed  evident,  as  a 


*  The  Controversy  between 
OtMt  Britain  and  her  CoUmieSt 
pp.  196, 197. 

*  See  a  very  able  Btatement  of 
the  dissension  among  the  oolo- 
•ies  in  The  Oantroversy  between 
Qreai  Britain  and  her  ColomeSt 
pp.  98-97.  Governor  Franklin 
|UM  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin), 


in  a  speech  to  the  Assembly  of 
New  Jersey  in  1776,  said  :  •  The 
necessity  of  some  supreme  judge 
[to  determine  the  quota  of  each 
province  to  the  general  expense] 
is  evident  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  as  otherwise  some  of 
the  colonies  might  not  contribute 
their  due  proportion.   Daring  the 
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matter  of  practical  statesmanship,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, without  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  to  sup- 
port an  American  army  by  American  taxation,  unless 
the  provinces  could  be  induced  to  confide  the  power  of 
taxation  to  a  single  colonial  assembly,  and  unless  Eng- 
land  could  induce  that  assembly,  by  the  promise  of 
commercial  relaxations,  to  vote  a  subsidy.  To  both 
parts  of  this  scheme  the  diflBculties  were  enormous,  and 
probably  insuperable.  Extreme  jealousy  of  England, 
of  the  Executive,  and  of  each  other,  animated  the  colo- 
nies, while  a  spirit  of  intense  commercial  monopoly  was 
dominant  in  England.  Under  these  conditions  the 
problem  might  well  have  appeared  a  hopeless  one. 

It  would  have  been  far  wiser,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  have  abandoned  the  project  of  making  the 
Americans  pay  for  their  army,  and  to  have  thrown  the 
burden  on  the  mother  country.  Heavily  as  the  English 
were  at  this  time  taxed,  grievous  as  was  the  discontent 
that  was  manifested  among  the  people,  the  support 
of*  a  small  American  army  would  not  have  been  over- 
whelming, while  a  conflict  with  the  colonists  on  the 
question  could  lead  to  no  issue  that  was  not  disastrous 
There  was  indeed  one  method  which  might  possibly 
have  been  successful.  Fresh  duties  imposed  on  Ame- 
rican goods  might  have  raised  the  required  sum  in  a 


last  war  I  well  remember  it  was 
ardently  wished  by  some  of  the 
oolonies  that  others,  who  were 
thought  to  be  delinquent,  might 
be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  bear  an  equal  share  of 
the  public  burdens.  .  .  .  When 
Uie  Assembly  in  1764  was  called 
upon  to  make  provision  for  rais- 
ing some  troops  on  account  of 
the  Indian  war,  they  declined 
doing  it  for  some  time  but  on 
tondition  a  majority  of  Ihe  east- 


em  colonies  so  far  as  to  inclndt 
Massachusetts  Bay  should  come 
into  his  Majesty's  requisition  on 
the  occasion.  But  as  none  of 
the  Assemblies  of  the  New  Eng- 
land  Governments  thought  them- 
selves nearly  concerned,  nothing 
was  granted  by  them,  and  the 
whole  burden  of  the  expedition 
then  carried  on  fell  on  Greal 
Britain  and  three  or  four  of  the 
middle  colonies.' — See  Ihickmi't 
LetUr  to  Burks,  pp.  49, 60. 
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Dnmiflr  mischieToiu  and  wasteful  indeed  both  to  Eng- 
knd  and  the  colonies,  but  not  wholly  inconsistent  with 
tlie  usual  tenor  of  their  government,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Franklin  such  a  measure  might  have  been  acquiesced 
in.    In  the  beginning  of  1764  that  very  shrewd  ob- 
mnrer  wrote  a  letter  urging  the  necessity  of  converting 
the  Government  of  Peimsylvania  from  a  proprietary 
into  a  royal  one,  in  which  there  occurs  a  passage  which 
if  angularly  curious  when   read  in  the  light  of  the 
■ntbor^B  subsequent  career.     '  That  we  shall  have  a 
itanding  army  to  mamtain/  he  says,  '  is  another  bug- 
bear raised  to  terrify  us  from  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
king^B  government.     It  is  very  possible  that  the  Crown 
may  think  it  necessary  to  keep  troops  in  America  hence- 
forward, to  maintain  its  conquests  and  defend  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  the  Parliament  may  establish  some  revenue 
arising  out  of  the  American  trade  to  be  applied  towards 
supporting  these  troops.    It  is  possible  too  that  we  may, 
after  a  few  years'  experience,   be  generally  very  well 
satisfied  with  that  measure,  from  the  steady  protection 
it  will  afford  us  against  foreign  enemies  and  the  security 
of  internal  peace  among  ourselves  without  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  militia.'  ^ 

Grenville  adopted  another  course,  but  he  acted  with 
efvident  reluctance  and  hesitation.  In  March  1764,  at 
die  same  time  as  the  commercial  measure  I  have  al- 
ready described,  be  brought  forward  and  carried  a  reso- 
luticm  asserting  that '  for  further  defraying  the  expe«is6 
of  protecting  the  colonies  it  may  be  proper  to  charge 
ceitain  stamp  duties  in  the  said  colonies.'  Further 
measures  were  postponed  for  a  year,  in  order  to  ascei^ 
tain  fully  the  sentiments  of  the  colonies,  and  also  to 
give  them  an  opportunity,  if  they  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves oi  it^  either  of  suggesting  some  other  tax  or  ol 


I  ntoklin'i  TTorfcj,  it.  S9,  90, 
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preventing  the  action  of  Parliament  by  themselveB  rais- 
ing the  sum  which  was  required.* 

At  the  close  of  this  session  the  agents  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  went  in  a  body  to  Grenville  to  ask  him 
if  it  was  still  his  intention  to  bring  in  the  threatened 
Bill.  Grenville  replied  positively  in  the  affirmative, 
and  he  defended  his  determination  by  arguments  which 
he  had  already  used  both  in  private  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  interview  was  described  by  Mauduit, 
the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  his  colony, 
and  his  accuracy  was  fully  attested  by  Montagu,  the 
agent  for  Virginia.  Grenville,  according  to  these  re- 
porters, urged  *  that  the  late  war  had  found  us  70  mil- 
lions, and  had  left  us  more  than  140  millions  in  debt. 
He  knew  that  all  men  wished  not  to  be  taxed,  but  in 
these  unhappy  circumstances  it  was  his  duty  as  a 
steward  for  the  public  to  make  use  of  every  just  meant 
of  improving  the  public  revenue.  He  never  meant, 
however,  to  charge  the  colonies  with  any  part  of  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt.  But,  besides  that  public 
debt,  the  nation  had  incurred  a  great  annual  expense 
in  the  maintaining  of  the  several  new  conquests  which 
we  had  made  during  the  war,  and  by  which  the  colonies 
were  so  much  benefited.  The  American  civil  and  mili- 
tary establishment,  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was  only  70,000Z.  per  annum.  It  was  now  350,000Z. 
This  was  a  great  additional  expense  incurred  upon  Ame- 
rican account,  and  he  thought  therefore  that  America 
ought  to  contribute  towards  it.  He  did  not  expect  that 
the  colonies  should  raise  the  whole ;  but  some  part  of  it 
he  thought  they  ought  to  raise,  and  a  stamp  duty  was 
intended  for  that  purpose.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
defend  the  particular  tax  which  he  had  selected.  It  wai 
the  easiest.     It  was  the  most  equitable.     It  would  fidl 

*  Almon'f  Biographkal  Anecdotei,  ii  88-99. 
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ezclnsively  on  property.  It  could  be  collected  by  very 
few  officers.  It  would  be  equally  spread  over  America 
•nd  the  West  Indies.  *I  am  not,  however,'  he  con- 
tinusdy '  set  upon  this  tax.  If  the  Americans  dislike  it, 
snd  pnofer  any  other  method  of  raising  the  money  them- 
idves,  I  shall  be  content.  Write  therefore  to  your 
Kveral  colonies,  and  if  they  choose  any  other  mode  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  provided  the  money  be  but  raised.' ' 


1  Ahnoii'i  Biographiedl  Aneo- 
ioi$$.  iL  82-92.  In  the  reply  of 
Ihc  Massachusetts  Assembly  to 
Muidiiit,  the  following  passage 
oeoim :  '  The  aotaal  laying  the 
•tamp  duty*  yoo  say,  is  deferred 
till  next  year,  Mr.  Orenville 
being  willing  to  s^ve  the  pro- 
finoee  their  option  to  raise 
tkai  or  some  equivalent  tax,* 
"denroos,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
•Kpress  himself,  **  to  oonsult  the 
ease,  and  qoiet,  and  the  goodwill 
of  the  colonies." '  *  This  snspen- 
■ion,'  the  letter  adds,.  *  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  if  the 
eolonies  will  not  tax  themselves 
u  they  may  be  directed,  the 
Parliament  will  tax  them.' — 
Manduit's  View  of  the  New  Eng^ 
land  Colonies^  pp.  95-100.  In 
The  Ccntroveray  between  Great 
BrUam  and  her  Colonies,  which 
was  perhaps  the  ablest  statement 
of  the  case  against  the  colonies, 
•ad  which  was  written  by  Knox, 
Um  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and 
one  of  Ghrenville'i  confidential 
writers,  it  is  said  : '  Mr.  Grenville, 
iodeed,  went  so  far  as  to  desire 
IStm  agents  to  aoqnaint  the  colo- 
nies that  if  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves  upon  raising 
a  revenue  by  their  own  Assem- 
I,  jel  if  they  all,  or  any  of 
disliked  stamp  duties,  and 


woold  propose  any  other  sort  ci 
tax  which  would  carry  the  ap« 
pearance  of  equal  etticaoy,  he 
would  adopt  it.  But  he  warmly 
recommended  to  them  the  mak- 
ing grants  by  their  own  Assem- 
blies as  the  most  expedient 
method  for  themselves.' — P.  199. 
Burke,  however,  states  that  Gren- 
ville in  the  many  debates  on  the 
Stamp  Act  never  made  this  apo- 
logy for  himself,  that  he  always 
expressed  his  dislike  to  the 
system  of  raising  money  by  re- 
quisitions to  the  colonial  Assem- 
blies, and  his  preference  for  par- 
liamentary taxation,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  impossible  he  can 
have  recommended  the  colonies 
to  tax  themselves,  though  he 
may  have  urged  them  to  agree 
upon  the  tax  which  they  would 
wish  Parliament  to  propose 
(Speech  on  American  Taxation). 
It  appears,  however,  evident  from 
the  Massachusetts  letter  that  al- 
though Grenville  was  inexorable 
about  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  colonies,  the  colonists 
onderstood  him  to  have  inten- 
tionally left  it  open  to  them  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  that  right 
by  raising  the  money  themselves, 
iil  that  politicians  in  England 
really  wanted  was  an  American 
oontribution  to  the  defence  ol 
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He  hiiited  that  by  agreeing  to  the  tax  the  Americana 
could  make  a  precedent  for  their  being  always  con- 
sulted by  the  miliistry  before  they  were  taxed  by  Par* 
liament.^ 

Grenville  has  been  much  blamed  for  not  having 
made  a  formal  requisition  to  each  colonial  Assembly, 
as  was  usual  in  time  of  war,  requesting  them  to  raise  a 
sum  for  the  support  of  the  army ;  but  it  is  almost  cer  • 
tain  that  such  a  requisition  would  in  most,  if  not  all, 
cases  have  been  refused,  and  the  demand  would  have 
been  made  use  of  as  a  proof  that  Parliament  had  no 
right  to  impose  the  required  tax.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  colonies  were  anxious  to  avoid  what 
they  regarded  as  the  oppression  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion, by  themselves  making  the  provision  for  the  re- 
quired army,  they  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
do  so.  They  were,  however, 'quite  resolved  not  to  con- 
tribute to  the  army  in  any  form.  They  had  not  asked 
for  it.  They  disliked  and  dreaded  it  as  strengthening 
the  English  Government.  Their  own  taxes  were  much 
increased  by  burdens  inherited  from  the  war ;  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  still  suffering  from  recent  de- 
vastations by  the  Indians,  and  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  measures  against  smuggling  was  very  strong.     The 

E reposed  tax  was  discussed  in  every  provincial  Assem* 
ly,  and  the  result  was  a  long  series  of  resolutions  and 
.•%ddresses  to  Parliament  denying  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America,  and  as- 
serting that  if  the  scheme  of  the  minister  were  carried 
into  effect,  *it  would  establish  the  melancholy  trutl 
tL<at  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  the  slaves  of  the 
Britons  from  whom  they  are  descended.'  *    The  Penn* 

the  Empire.    See,  too,  the  state-  291,  292;  iv.  194. 

ment  of    Garth,    the  Agent  of  *  Annual  RegisteVt  1765,  p.  811 

South  Garolina;  Bancroft,  ii.  211;  *  See  the  Virginian  Addneti 

^ad  that  of  Franklin,  Works,  L  Orahame,  iy.  180. 
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sylvanians  alone  made  some  advance  in  the  direction 
of  compromise  by  resolving  that,  '  as  they  always  had 
thought,  so  they  always  shall  think  it  their  duty  to  grant 
aid  to  the  Crown,  according  to  their  abilities,  whenever 
required  of  them  in  the  usual  constitutional  manner,' 
but  they  took  no  measure  to  carry  their  resolution  into 
effect.  In  New  England  the  doctrine  that  Parliament 
had  no  right  whatever  to  legislate  for  America  was  now 
loudly  proclaimed,  and  Otis  was  as  usual  active  in  fan- 
ning resistance  to  the  Government. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  very  dangerous  spirit  wag 
arising  in  the  colonies.  A  few  voices  were  raised  in 
favour  of  the  admission  of  American  representatives 
into  Parliament ;  but  this  plan,  which  was  advocated  by 
Otis  and  supported  by  the  great  names  of  Franklin  and 
of  Adam  Smith,  would  have  encountered  enormous 
practical  difficulties,  and  it  found  few  friends  in  either 
country.  Grenville  himself,  however,  appears  to  have 
for  a  time  seriously  contemplated  it.  As  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  his  friends,  he  had  never  entertained 
the  smallest  design  against  American  liberty,  and  the 
sole  object  of  his  colonial  policy  was  to  induce  or  oblige 
America  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  her  own  de- 
fence in  the  same  manner  as  Ireland.  He  had  consulted 
the  colonial  agents  in  order  that  the  colonies  might 
themselves  suggest  the  form  of  the  contribution,  and 
establish  the  precedent  of  being  always  in  such  cases 
consulted.  He  had  deferred  the  Stamp  Act  for  a  whole 
year  in  order  that  the  colonies  might,  if  they  chose, 
make  imperial  taxation  unnecessary ;  and  if  the  Ame- 
ricans thought  that  their  liberties  would  become  more 
secure  by  the  introduction  of  American  representatives 
into  the  British  Parliament,  he  was  quite  ready  to  sup- 
port such  a  scheme.^     He  would  probably,  however, 

>  8m  Knoz'i  ExPra-offiioUa  Tw^m,  IL  S4,  85,  tl^SS.    Hatohi» 
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have  found  it  not  easy  to  carry  in  England,  and  it  was 
soon  after  utterly  repudiated  in  America.  At  the  same 
time,  after  the  open  denial  of  the  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  colonies,  it  was  especially  difficult  to 
recede,  and  Grenville  had  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
colonial  addresses  exaggerated  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  When  the  project  was  first  laid  before  the 
ai^dnts  of  the  colonies,  the  Agent  for  Bhode  Island  was 
the  only  one  who  unequivocally  repudiated  it.*  The 
form  of  the  tax  was  not  one  which  would  naturally  at- 
tract much  attention,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  public 
opinion  would  soon  look  upon  it  as  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  postal  revenue  which  the  Imperial  Parliament 
had  long  levied  in  the  colonies. 

In  February  1765  the  agents  of  several  of  th« 
colonies  had  an  interview  with  Grenville,  and  made  one 
last  effort  to  dissuade  him  from  introducing  the  measure. 
Grenville,  in  his  reply,  expressed  his  sincere  regret  il 
he  was  exciting  resentments  in  America,  but,  he  said, 
*  it  i^  the  duty  of  my  office  to  manage  the  revenue.  I 
havb  really  been  made  to  believe  that,  considering  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  the  latter  can  and  ought  to  pay  something  to 
the  public  cause.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  that 
now  pursuing  to  lay  such  a  tax.  If  you  can  tell  of  a 
better  I  will  adopt  it.'  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had 
shortly  before  come  over   as  Agent  for    Philadelphia, 


■on'B  Hi$L  of  MasaachtisetUt  p. 
112.  In  his  Notes  on  the  United 
8tate»t  Sir  Augustus  Foster,  who 
was  EngUsh  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Washington,  1804-1806, 
mentions  that  both  Jefferson 
And  his  Buocessor  in  the  Presi- 
denoy,  Madison,  expressed  their 
belief  that  'the  timely  eonces- 
lion  of  a  few  seati  in  the  Upper 


as  well  as  the  Lower  House  would 
have  set  at  rest  the  whole  qae»i 
tion.'  Lord  Liverpool  was  accna* 
tomed  to  say  that  no  serious  re- 
sistance to  the  Stamp  Act  would 
have  been  made,  if  Grenville  had 
carried  it  at  once  without  leaving 
a  year  for  discussion.  See  Quat' 
tirly  Review,  No.  oxxxv.  p.  87. 
*  Bee  Grahame,  iv.  188. 
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presented  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  urged  that  the  demand  for  money  should 
be  made  in  the  old  constitutional  way  to  the  Assembly 
of  each  province  in  the  form  of  a  requisition  by  the 
governor.  *  Can  you  agree/  rejoined  Gi-enville,  *  on  the 
proportions  each  colony  should  raise?'  The  question 
touched  the  heart  of  tiie  ditBculty  ;  the  agents  were 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and  the  interview 
speedily  closed.  A  few  days  later  the  fatal  Bill  was 
introduced  into  a  nearly  empty  House,  and  it  passed 
through  all  its  stages  idmost  unop^'osed.  It  made  it 
necessary  for  all  bills,  bonds,  leases,  policies  of  insu- 
rance, newspapers,  broadsides,  and  legal  documents  of 
all  kinds  to  be  written  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  sold 
by  public  officers  at  varying  prices  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  paid  into  his  Majesty's 
treasury,  and  they  were  to  be  applied,  under  the  direc-. 
tion  of  the  Parliament,  exclusively  to  the  protection  and 
defence  of  the  colonies.^  Offences  against  the  Stamp 
Act  were  to  be  cognisable  in  Ajnerica  as  in  England  by 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  juries.  In  order  to  soften  the  opposition,  and  to  con- 
sult, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  wishes  of  the  colo- 
nists, Grenville  informed  the  colonial  agents  that  the 
distribution  of  the  stamps  should  be  confided  not  to 
Englishmen  but  to  Americans,  and  he  requested  them 
to  name  such  persons  in  their  respective  provinces  as 
they  thought  best  qualified  for  the  purpose  and  most 
acceptable  to  the  inhabitants.  They  all  complied  with 
the  request,  and  Franklin  named  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  as  stamp  distributor  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  Stamp  Act,  when  its  ultimate  consequences  are 
considered,  must  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  momentous 
legislative  Acts  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  in  Eng- 
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land  it  passed  almost  completely  unnoticed.  The  Wilkei 
excitement  absorbed  public  attention,  and  no  English 
politician  appears  to  have  realised  the  importance  of  the 
measure.  It  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  contemporary 
correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole,  ot  Grenville,  or  of 
Pitt.  Burke,  who  was  not  yet  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  followed 
the  debate  from  the  gallery,  and  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  more  languid  one  in  the  House ;  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  gentlemen  spoke  against  the  Bill; 
that  there  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  discussion,  and  that  the  minority  in  that  division 
was  not  more  than  thirty-nine  or  forty.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  could  not  remember  that  there  had  been 
either  a  debate  or  division,  and  he  was  certain  that 
there  was  no  protest.*  Pitt  was  at  this  time  confined 
to  his  bed  by  illness,  and  Conway,  Beckford,  and  Barrd 
appear  to  have  been  almost  the  only  opponents  of  the 
measure.  The  latter,  whose  American  experience  during 
the  Canadian  war  had  given  him  considerable  weight, 
described  the  colonists,  in  a  fine  piece  of  declamation, 
las  *  sons  of  liberty '  planted  in  America  by  the  oppres- 
sion and  strengthened  by  the  neglect  of  England,  and 
he  predicted  that  the  same  love  of  freedom  which  had 
led  them  into  an  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country, 
and  had  supported  them  through  so  many  hardships 
and  so  many  dangers,  would  accompany  them  still,  and 
would  inspire  them  with  an  indomitable  resolution  to 


'  Burke's  speech  on  Amerioan 
taxation,  April  1774.  The  follow- 
ing is  Horace  Walpole's  sole  no- 
tice of  the  measure :  *  There  has 
been  nothing  of  note  in  Parlia- 
ment but  one  slight  day  on  the 
American  taxes,  which  Charles 
Townshend  supporting,  received 
a  pretty  heavy  thump  from  Barr6, 


who  is  the  present  Pitt  and  tht 
dread  of  all  the  vociferous  Northf 
and  Bigbys,  on  whose  lungs  de- 
pended so  much  of  Mr.  Qren- 
ville's  power.'  Walpole  to  HeH- 
ford,  Feb.  12,  1765.  Beokfordi 
some  years  later,  mentioned  thai 
he  had  opposed  the  St  vnp  Aot.— « 
Cavendish  Debates,  L  41. 
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"indicate  their  violated  liberty.  His  words  appear  to 
have  excited  no  attention  in  England,  and  were  not 
even  reported  in  the  contemporary  parliamentary  his- 
tory :  but  they  were  at  once  transmitted  to  America  by 
the  Agent  for  Connecticut,  who  had  been  present  in  the 
gallery,  and  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  stimulate 
the  flame.  The  *  sons  of  liberty '  became  from  this  time 
ihe  favourite  designation  of  the  American  associations 
ligainst  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  truth,  the  measure,  although  it  was  by  no  means  j 
ad  unjust  or  as  unreasonable  as  has  been  alleged,  and 
although  it  might  perhaps  in  some  periods  of  colonial 
Listory  have  passed  almost  unperceived,  did  unquestion- 
ably infringe  upon  a  principle  which  the  English  race 
hotii  at  home  and  abroad  have  always  regarded  with  a 
peculiar  jealousy.  The  doctrine  that  taxation  and  re- 
presentation are  in  free  nations  inseparably  connected, 
that  constitutional  government  is  closely  connected  with 
the  rights  of  property,  and  that  no  people  can  be  legi- 
timately taxed  except  by  themselves  or  their  represen- 
tatives, lay  at  the  very  root  of  the  English  conception 
of  political  liberty.  The  same  principle  that  had  led 
the  English  people  to  provide  so  carefully  in  the  Great 
Charter,  in  a  well-known  statute  of  Edward  I.,  and  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  no  taxation  should  be  drawn 
from  them  except  by  the  English  Parliament ;  the  same 
principle  which  had  gradually  invested  the  representa- 
tive branch  of  the  Legislature  with  the  special  and 
peculiar  function  of  granting  supplies,  led  the  colonists 
to  maintain  that  their  liberty  would  be  destroyed  if 
they  were  taxed  by  a  Legislature  in  which  they  had  no 
representatives,  and  which  sat  3,000  miles  from  their 
shore.  It  was  a  principle  which  had  been  respected  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  in  the  most  arbitrary  mo- 
menta of  their  reigns,  and  its  violation  by  Charles  L 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Eebellion.    The  prin^ 
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dple  which  led  Hampden  to  refuse  to  pay  20«.  of  ship 
money  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  inspired 
the  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act.  It  might  be  impo»- 
sible  to  show  by  the  letter  of  the  law  that  there  was 
any  generical  distinction  between  taxing  and  other 
legislative  Acts ;  but  in  the  constitutional  traditions  of 
the  English  people  a  broad  line  did  undoubtedly  exist. 
As  Burke  truly  said,  *  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in 
this  country  were  from  the  earliest  times  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  taxing/  The  English  people  have  always 
held  that  as  long  as  their  representatives  retain  the 
power  of  the  purse  they  will  be  able  at  last  to  check 
every  extravagance  of  tyranny,  but  that  whenever  this 
is  given  up  the  whole  fabric  of  their  liberty  is  under- 
mined.  The  English  Parliament  had  always  abstained 
fix)m  imposing  taxes  on  Wales  until  Welsh  members 
sat  among  them.  When  the  right  of  self-taxation  was 
withdrawn  from  Convocation,  the  clergy  at  once  assumed 
and  exercised  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Members  of 
Parliament  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  freeholds. 
The  English  Parliament  repeatedly  asserted  its  autho- 
rity over  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  it  often  exerted 
it  in  a  manner  which  was  grossly  tyrannical;  but  it 
never  imposed  any  direct  tax  upon  the  Irish  people. 
The  weighty  language  of  Henry  Cromwell,  who  governed 
Ireland  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  her  history,  was 
remembered :  •  I  am  glad,'  he  wrote,  *  to  hear  that  as 
well  non-legal  as  contra-legal  ways  of  raising  money 
are  not  hearkened  to.  .  .  .  Errors  in  raising  money 
are  the  compendious  ways  to  cause  a  general  discon* 
tent;  for  whereas  other  things  are  but  the  concern- 
ments of  some,  this  is  of  all.  Wherefore,  I  hope  Gk)d 
will  in  His  mercy  not  lead  us  into  temptation.'  ^ 


*  H.  Cromwell  to  Tharloe,  Pabnutfy  94,  1667.    ThrnHot  Steli 
Pap«rt,  Ti.  820. 
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II  is  quite  trae  that  this  theoiy,  like  that  of  ihe 
wodal  contract  which  has  also  borne  a  great  part  in  the 
histoTj  of  political  liberty,  will  not  bear  a  severe  and 
philosophical  examination.  The  opponents  of  the 
American  claims  were  able  to  reply,  with  undoubted 
imthy  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  tiie  English  people 
had  no  votes;  that  the  great  manufacturing  towns^ 
which  contributed  ao  largely  to  the  public  burdeni, 
were  fcur  the  most  part  wholly  unrepresented ;  that  the 
minority  in  Parliament  voted  only  in  order  to  be  syste- 
matically overruled ;  and  that,  in  a  country  where  the 
constituencies  were  as  unequal  as  in  England,  that 
minority  often  represented  the  large  majoiity  of  the 
voters.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  financial  system 
of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  of  a  number  of  parti- 
cular taxes  imposed  on  particular  classes  and  industries, 
and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  taxes  were 
levied  not  only  without  the  consent  but  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  representatives  of  those  who 
paid  them.  The  doctrine  that  'whatever  a  man  has 
honestly  acquired  is  absolutely  his  own,  and  cannot 
without  robbery  be  taken  from  him,  except  by  his  own 
consent,'  if  it  were  applied  rigidly  to  taxation,  would 
reduce  every  society  to  anarchy;  for  there  is  no  tax 
which  on  such  principles  a  large  proportion  of  the  tax- 
payers would  not  be  authorised  in  resisting.  It  was  a 
first  principle  of  the  Constitution  that  a  Member  of 
Parliament  was  the  representative  not  merely  of  his  own 
constituency,  but  also  of  the  whole  Empiie.  Jfen  con- 
nected with,  or  at  least  specially  interested  in  the  colo- 
nies, always  found  their  way  into  Parliament ;  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  colonial  arguments  were  maintained 
with  transcendent  power  within  its  walls  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  colonies  were  virtually  represented. 

Such  arguments  gave  an  easy  dialectic  victory  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  a 
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true  statesman  they  are  very  insufficient.  .  Severe  aoca* 
racy  of  definition,  refinement  and  precision  of  reasoning, 
are  for  the  most  part  wholly  out  of  place  in  practical 
politics.  It  might  be  true  that  there  was  a  line  where 
internal  and  external  taxation,  taxation  for  purposes  of 
commerce  and  taxation  for  purposes  of  revenue,  faded 
imperceptibly  into  one  another ;  but  still  there  was  a 
broad,  rough  distinction  between  the  two  provinces 
which  was  sufficiently  palpable  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
colonial  policy.  The  theory  connecting  representation 
with  taxation  was  susceptible  of  a  similar  justification. 
A  Parliament  elected  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
English  people,  drawn  from  the  English  people,,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  exposed  to  their  social  and 
intellectual  influence,  was  assumed  to  represent  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  decision  of  its  majority  was 
assumed  to  be  the  decision  of  the  whole.  If  it  be  asked 
how  these  assumptions  could  be  defended,  it  can  only 
be  answered  that  they  had  rendered  possible  a  form  ol 
goTemment  which  hid  arrested  the  iiK^ursions  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  had  given  England  a  longer  period 
and  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  than  was 
enjoyed  by  any  other  great  European  nation,  and  had 
created  a  public  spirit  sufficiently  powerful  to  defend 
the  liberties  that  had  been  won.  Such  arguments, 
however  worthless  they  might  appear  to  a  lawyer  or  a 
theorist,  ought  to  be  very  sufficient  to  a  statesman. 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  had  no  more  direct  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  than  Boston  or  Philadelphia ;  but 
the  relations  of  unrepresented  Englishmen  and  of  colo- 
nists to  the  English  Parliament  were  very  difierent. 
Parliament  could  never  long  neglect  the  fierce  beatings 
of  the  waves  of  popular  discontent  around  its  walls.  It 
might  long  continue  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  wishes 
of  a  population  3,000  miles  from  the  English  shore. 
When  Parliament  taxed  the  English  people,  the  taxing 
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body  itself  felt  the  weight  of  the  burden  it  imposed ; 
but  Parliament  felt  no  part  of  the  weight  of  colonial 
taxation,  and  had  therefore  a  direct  interest  in  increas- 
ing it.  The  English  people  might  justly  complain  that 
they  were  taxed  by  a  body  in  wluch  they  were  very 
imperfectly  represented ;  but  this  was  a  widely  different 
thing  firom  being  taxed  by  the  Legislature  of  another 
ooimtry.  To  adopt  the  powerful  language  of  an  Irish 
writer,  no  firee  people  will  ever  admit  *  that  persons  dis- 
tant from  them  1,000  leagues  are  to  tax  them  to  what 
amount  they  please,  without  their  consent,  without 
knowing  them  or  their  concerns,  without  any  sympathy 
of  affection  or  interest,  without  even  sharing  themselves 
in  the  taxes  they  impose — on  the  contrary,  diminishing 
their  own  burdens  exactly  in  the  degree  they  increase 
theirs/' 

The  Stamp  Act  received  the  royal  assent  on  March 
22,  1765,  and  it  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  November  following.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  mea- 
sure granting  the  colonies  bounties  for  the  import  of 
their  timber  into  England,  permitting  them  to  export 
it  freely  to  Ireland,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  any  part 
of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Pinisterre ;  and  in  some  other 
ways  slightly  relaxing  the  trade  restrictions.*  A  mea- 
lure  was  also  passed  which  obliged  the  colonists  to 
provide  the  British  troops  stationed  among  them  with 
quarters,  and  also  ^vith  fire,  candles,  beds,  vinegar,  and 
Bslt.  Neither  of  these  measures,  however,  at  the  time 
excited  much  attention,  and  public  interest  in  the  colo- 
nies was  wholly  concentrated  upon  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  long  delay,  which  had  been  granted  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  lead  to  some  proposal  of  compromise  from 
America,   had  been    sedulously   employed   by   skilful 

*  Considerations  on  the  Depen-      1769,  p.  76. 
deneies  of  Great  Britain  (by  Sir         *  5  Geo.  UL  t.  4ft. 
HemilM    Langriahe),    Dnblia, 
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agitators  in  stimalating  the  excitement ;  and  when  th6 
news  arrived  that  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  carried,  the 
train  was  fully  laid,  and  the  indignation  of  the  colonief 
rose  at  once  into  a  flame.  Virginia  set  the  example  by 
a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  termed  *  the  alanini 
bell  to  the  disaffected,*  and  which  were  speedily  copied 
in  the  other  provinces.  They  declared  that  the  colo- 
nists were  entitled  by  charter  to  all  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  natural-bom  subjects ;  '  that  the  taxation 
of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persona  chosen  by 
themselves  to  represent  them,  ...  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  British  freedom,  without  which  the 
ancient  constitution  cannot  exist,'  and  that  this  inesti- 
mable right  had  always  been  recognised  by  the  King 
and  people  of  Great  Britain  as  undoubtedly  belonging 
to  the  colonies.  A  congress  of  representatives  of  nine 
States  was  held  at  New  York,  and  in  an  extremely  able 
State  paper  they  drew  up  the  case  of  the  colonies. 
They  aclaiowledged  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  and  *  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body, 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ; '  but  they  maintained 
that  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and 
liberties  of  natural-bom  subjects ;  '  that  it  is  insepar- 
ably essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  and  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Englishmen,  that  no  taxes  be  imposed 
on  them  but  with  their  own  consent,  given  personally 
or  by  their  representatives;'  that  the  colonists  *aro 
not,  and  from  their  local  circumstances  cannot  be,  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  * 
that  the  only  representatives  of  the  colonies,  and  there- 
fore the  only  persons  constitutionally  competent  to  tax 
them,  were  the  members  chosen  in  the  colonies  by 
themselves ;  and  *  that  all  supplies  of  the  Crown  being 
free  gifts  from  the  people,  it  is  unreasonable  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  British 
Constitution  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to 
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his  Majesty  the  property  of  the  colonies.*  A  petition 
to  the  King  and  memorials  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  drawn  up  embodying  these  views.' 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  such  legal  measures 
that  the  opposition  was  shown.  A  furious  outbui-st  of 
popular  violence  speedily  showed  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  Act.  In  Boston,  Oliver,  the 
secretary  of  the  province,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of 
stamp  distributor,  was  hung  in  effigy  on  a  tree  in  the 
main  street  of  the  town.  The  building  which  had  been 
erected  as  a  Stamp  Office  was  levelled  with  the  dust ; 
the  house  of  Oliver  was  attacked,  plundered,  and  wrecked, 
and  he  was  compelled  by  the  mob  to  resign  his  office 
and  to  swear  beneath  the  tree  on  which  his  effigy  had 
been  so  ignominiously  hung,  that  he  never  would 
resume  it.  A  few  nights  later  the  riots  recommenced 
with  redoubled  fiiry.  The  houses  of  two  of  the  leading 
officials  connected  with  the  Admiralty  Court  and  with 
the  Custom-house  were  attacked  and  rifled,  and  the 
files  and  records  of  the  Admiralty  Court  were  burnt. 
The  mob,  intoxicated  with  the  liquors  which  they  had 
found  in  one  of  the  cellars  they  had  plundered,  next 
turned  to  the  house  of  Hutchinson,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  province.  Hutchin- 
son was  not  only  the  second  person  in  rank  in  the 
colony,  he  was  also  a  man  who  had  personal  claims  of 
the  lughest  kind  upon  his  countrymen.  He  was  an 
American,  a  Calvinist,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
colonial  families,  and  in  a  country  where  literary  enter- 
prise was  very  uncommon  he  had  devoted  a  great  part 
of  his  life  to  investigating  the  history  of  his  native  pro- 
irince.  His  rare  ability,  his  stainless  private  character, 
and  his  great  chann  of  manner  were  universally  recog- 
nised;'  he  had  at  one  time  been  one  of  the  most 

>  Bee  Story's  ConstfUutwn  of         *  SeeTndor'sLi/io/OtM.pp 
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fx>pular  men  in  the  colony,  and  he  had  been  selected 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Assembly  as  their  agent 
to  oppose  in  England  the  restrictive  commercial  laws 
of  Grenville.  Bernard,  however,  considering  this  posi- 
tion  incompatible  with  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor, 
which  Hutchinson  had  held  since  1758,  induced  him  to 
decline  it;  and  although  Hutchinson  was  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  determination  with 
which  he  acted  as  Chief  Justice  in  supporting  the  law 
Boon  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  mob.  He  had  barely 
time  to  escape  with  his  family,  when  his  house,  which 
was  the  finest  in  Boston,  was  attacked  and  destroyed. 
His  plate,  his  furniture,  his  pictures,  the  public  docu- 
ments in  his  possession,  and  a  noble  Ubrary  which  he 
had  spent  thirty  years  in  collecting,  were  plundered 
and  burnt.  Resolutions  were  afterwards  carried  in  the 
town  for  suppressing  riots,  but  nothing  was  done,  and 
it  was  evident  that  ^e  prevailing  feeling  was  with  the 
rioters.  Mayhew,  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of 
Boston,  had  just  before  denounced  the  Stamp  Act  from 
the  pulpit,  preaching  from  the  text,  *  I  would  that  they 
were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you.'  A  leading  trades- 
man who  had  been  notoriously  a  ringleader  was  appro- 
hended  by  the  sheriffs,  but  he  was  released  without 
inquiry  in  consequence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  civic 
guard  having  threatened  to  disband  themselves  if  he 
were  committed  to  prison.  Eight  or  ten  persons  of 
infeiior  note  were  actually  imprisoned,  but  the  mob 
compelled  the  gaoler  to  surrender  the  keys  and  release 
them,  and  not  a  single  person  was  really  punished.' 

The  flame  rapidly  spread.  In  the  newly  annexed 
provinces,  indeed,  and  in  most  of  the  West  India 
islands,  the  Act  was  received  without  difficulty,  but  i 


i  Holmes'  Annals  o/Atmrica,      nual  Register ,  1766.     Aduni^ 
1765.    Grfthams'i  Hi$L  iv.    Ak-      Diary,  Works,  u.  156. 
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nearly  eveiy  American  colony  those  who  had  consented 
to  be  stamp  distributors  were  hung  and  burnt  in  effigy, 
and  compelled  by  mob  violence  to  resign  their  posts. 
The  houses  of  many  who  were  known  to  be  supporters 
of  the  Act  or  sympathisers  with  the  Government  were 
attacked  and  plundered.  Some  were  compelled  to  fly 
firom  the  colonies,  and  the  authority  of  the  Home 
Government  was  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult.  In 
New  York  the  effigy  of  the  Governor  was  paraded  with 
that  of  the  devil  round  the  town  and  then  publicly 
burnt,  and  threatening  letters  were  circulated  menacing 
the  lives  of  those  who  distributed  stamps.*  The  mer- 
chants of  the  chief  towns  entered  into  agreements  to 
order  no  more  goods  from  England,  to  cancel  all  orders 
already  given,  in  some  cases  even  to  send  no  remittances 
to  England  in  payment  of  their  debts,  till  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed.  The  lawyers  combined  to  make  no 
use  of  the  stamped  papers.  In  order  that  the  colonies 
might  be  able  to  dispense  with  assistance  from  England, 
great  effi^rts  were  made  to  promote  manufactures.  The 
richest  citizens  set  the  example  of  dressing  in  old  or 
homespun  clothes  rather  than  wear  new  clothes  im- 
ported from  England;  and  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  wool,  a  general  agreement  was  made  to 
abstain  from  eating  lamb. 

When  the  1st  of  November  arrived,  the  bells  were 
tolled  as  for  the  funeral  of  a  nation.  The  flags  were 
hung  half-mast  high.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  the 
Stamp  Act  was  hawked  about  with  the  inscription^ 
•  The  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America.'  The 
newspapers  were  obliged  by  the  new  law  to  bear  the 
stamp,  which  probably  contributed  much  to  the  extreme 
fimlence  of  tiieir  opposition,  and  many  of  them  now 
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appeared  with  a  death's  head  in  the  place  where  the 
stamp  should  have  been.  It  was  found  not  only  im- 
possible to  distribute  stamps,  but  even  impossible 
to  keep  them  in  the  colonies,  for  the  mob  seized  on 
every  box  which  was  brought  from  England  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  Stamps  were  required  for  the 
validity  of  every  legal  document,  yet  in  most  of  the 
colonies  not  a  single  sheet  of  stamped  paper  could 
be  found.  The  law  courts  were  for  a  time  closed, 
and  almost  all  business  was  suspended.  At  last  the 
governors,  considering  the  impossibilty  of  carrying  on 
public  business  or  protecting  property  under  these  con- 
ditions, took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  issued 
letters  authorising  non^ompHance  with  the  Act  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  procure  the 
requisite  stamps  in  the  colony. 

The  determination  of  the  opponents  of  the  Act  waa 
all  the  greater  because  in  the  interval  between  its  en- 
actment and  the  period  in  which  it  was  to  come  into 
operation  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Administra- 
tion at  home.  The  Grenville  Ministry  had  fallen  in 
July,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  that  of  Rockingham ; 
and  Conway,  who  had  been  one  of  the  few  opponents 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

Up  to  this  time  colonial  aSairs  had  scarcely  excited 
any  attention  in  the  English  political  world.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  in  a  long  and  detailed  memorial,*  has 
recounted  the  negotiations  he  was  instructed  to  carry 
on  with  Pitt  in  April  and  May  1765,  with  a  view  to 
Inducing  that  statesman  to  combine  with  the  Rocking- 
ham party  in  a  new  ministry,  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  in  this  memorial  there  is  not  a  word  relating  to 
the  colonies.     The  general  political  condition  of  tbt 
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eoontiy  was  carefully  Ferriewed.  Much  was  said  aboui 
the  Regency  Bill,  the  Cyder  Bill,  the  dismiswil  of 
officers  on  account  of  their  votes,  the  illegality  of 
general  warrants,  the  abuses  of  military  patronage,  the 
growing  power  of  the  House  of  Bourb^,  the  propriety 
of  attempting  a  new  alliance  with  Prussia ;  but  there  it 
not  the  smallest  evidence  that  either  Pitt  or  Cumberland, 
or  any  of  the  other  statesmen  who  were  concerned  in 
the  negotiation,  were  conscious  that  any  serious  quee- 
tion  was  impending  in  America.  The  Stamp  Act  had 
contriliuted  nothing  to  the  downfall  of  Grenville;  it 
attracted  so  little  attention  that  it  was  only  in  the  last 
days  of  1765  or  the  first  days  of  1766  that  the  new 
ministers  learnt  the  views  of  Pitt  upon  the  subject ; ' 
it  waJB  probably  a  complete  surprise  to  them  to  learn 
that  it  had  brought  the  colonies  to  the  verge  of  rebel* 
lion,  and  in  the  first  months  of  their  power  tiiey  appear 
to  have  been  quite  uncertain  what  policy  they  would 
pursue.  One  of  the  first  persons  in  England  who  fully 
realised  the  magnitude  of  the  question  was  the  King. 
On  December  5,  1765,  he  wrote  to  Conway:  'I  am 
moro  and  more  grieved  at  the  accounts  of  America. 
Where  this  spirit  will  end  is  not  to  be  said.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  serious  matter  that  ever  came  before 
Parliament ;  it  requires  Qiore  deliberation,  candour,  and 
temper  than  I  fear  it  will  meet  with.'  * 

The  ministers  would  gladly  have  left  the  question  of 
American  taxation  undecided,  but  this  was  no  longer 
possible.  Parliament  had  almost  unanimously  asserted 
Its  right,  and  tlie  colonial  Assemblies  had  defiantly  de- 
nied it.  The  servants  of  the  Crown  had  in  nearly  every 
oclony  been  insulted  or  plundered,  and  the  honour  of 
England  and  of  the  Parliament  was  deeply  touched.  The 
Ministry  was  very  weak ;  Pitt  had  refused  to  join  it ; 
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the  King  disliked  and  distrusted  it,  and  he  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  coercion  of  America.  On  the  othenhand, 
it  was  clear  that  the  Act  could  not  be  enforced  without 
war,  and  the  merchants  all  over  England  were  suffering 
seriously  from  the  suspension  of  the  American  trade. 
Petitions  were  presented  from  the  traders  of  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  stating  that  the 
colonists  were  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  this  country 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  sterling  for  English 
goods  which  had  been  exported  to  America ;  that  the 
colonists  had  hitherto  faithfully  made  good  their  en- 
gagements, but  that  they  now  declared  their  inability  to 
do  so ;  that  they  would  neither  give  orders  for  new  goods 
nor  pay  for  those  which  they  had  actually  received  ;  and 
that  unless  Parliament  speedily  retraced  its  steps,  mul- 
titudes of  English  manufacturers  would  be  reduced  to 
bankruptcy.  In  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  and 
many  other  towns,  thousands  of  artisans  had  been  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Glasgow  complained  that  the  Stamp 
Act  was  tiireatening  it  with  absolute  ruin,  for  its  trade 
was  principally  with  America,  and  not  less  than  half  a 
million  of  money  was  due  by  the  colonists  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  alone  to  Glasgow  merchants.* 

Parliament  met  on  December  17,  1765,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  different  parties  was  speedily  disclosed.  A 
powerful  Opposition,  led  by  Grenville  and  Bedford, 
strenuously  urged  that  no  relaxation  or  indulgence 
should  be  granted  to  the  colonists.  In  two  successive 
sessions  the  policy  of  taxing  America  had  been  delibe* 
rately  affirmed,  and  if  Parliament  now  suffei*ed  itself  to 
be  defied  or  intimidated  its  authority  would  be  for  ever 
at  an  end.  The  method  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
Americans  maintained  that  they  could  not  be  taxed  by 
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»  Bvliaiiient  in  wfaidi  they  were  not  represented,  mighl 
be  applied  with  equal  plaosibility  to  the  Navigatktt  Act 
and  to  ererr  other  branch  of  imperial  legislation  fi>r  the 
colonies,  and  it  led  directly  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire.  The  supreme  authority  of  Parliament  chiefly 
held  the  different  parts  of  that  Empire  together.  The 
ri^it  of  taxation  was  an  essential  part  of  the  sovereign 
power.  The  colonial  constitutions  were  created  by  royal 
diartery  and  it  could  not  be  admitted  that  the  King, 
idiile  retaining  his  own  sovereignty  over  certain  por- 
tionB  of  his  dominions,  could  by  a  mere  exercise  of  hit. 
prerogative  withdraw  them  wholly  or  in  part  from  the 
authority  of  the  British  Parliament.  It  was  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  detenoine 
in  what  proportions  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
should  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  whole,  and  to  see 
tl»t  no  one  part  evaded  its  obligations  and  unjustly 
transferred  its  share  to  the  others.  The  conduct  of  thf 
odonies,  in  the  eyes  of  these  politicians,  admitted  of  no 
excuse  x>r  palliation.  The  disputed  right  of  taxation  was 
established  by  a  long  series  of  legal  authorities,  and  there 
was  no  real  distinction  between  internal  and  external 
taxation.  It  now  suited  the  Americans  to  describe 
tbemselves  as  apostles  of  liberty,  and  to  denounce  Eng- 
land as  an  oppressor.  It  was  a  simple  truth  that  Eng- 
land governed  her  colonies  more  liberally  than  any  other 
country  nn  the  world.  They  were  the  only  existing 
colonies  which  enjoyed  real  political  liberty.  Their  com- 
mercial system  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other 
colonies.  They  had  attained,  under  British  rule,  to  a 
degree  of  prosperity  which  was  surpassed  in  no  quarter 
of  the  globe.  England  had  loaded  herself  with  debt  in 
order  to  remove  the  one  great  danger  to  their  future  ; 
die  cheerfully  bore  the  whole  burden  of  their  protection 
fay  Ma*  At  the  Peace  of  Paris  she  had  made  their  in- 
terests  the  very  first  object  of  her  policy,  and  she  only 
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uked  them  in  return  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
their  own  defence.  Somewhat  more  than  eight  milliona 
of  Englishmen  were  burdened  with  a  national  debt  of 
140,000,000?.  The  united  debt  of  about  two  millions  ol 
Americans  was  now  less  than  800,0001.  The  annual 
sum  the  colonists  were  asked  to  contribute  in  the  form 
of  stamp  duties  was  less  than  100,0002.,  with  an  expi-esa 
provision  that  no  part  of  that  sum  should  be  devoted  to 
any  other  purpose  than  the  defence  and  protection  of 
the  colonies.  And  the  country  which  refused  to  bear 
this  small  tax  was  so  rich  that  in  the  space  of  three  years 
it  had  paid  off  1,755,000{.  of  its  debt.  No  demand  could 
be  more  moderate  and  equitable  than  that  of  England ; 
and  amid  all  the  high-sounding  declamations  that  were 
wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  true  motive  of  the  resistance  was  of  the  vulgar- 
est  kind.  It  was  a  desire  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  ; 
to  throw  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  mother  country. 
Nor  was  the  mode  of  resistance  more  respectable — 
the  plunder  of  private  houses  and  custom  houses ;  mob 
violence  connived  at  by  all  classes  and  perfectly  un« 
punished ;  agreements  of  merchants  to  refuse  to  pay 
their  private  debts  in  order  to  attain  political  ends.  If 
this  was  the  attitude  of  America  within  two  years  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  if  these  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  new 
sense  of  security  which  British  triumphs  in  Canada  had 
given,  could  it  be  doubted  that  concessions  wojild  only 
be  the  prelude  to  new  demands  ?  Already  the  Custom- 
house officers  were  attacked  by  the  mobs  almost  am 
fiercely  as  the  stamp  distributors.  Already  Otis,  the 
most  popular  advocate  of  the  American  cause,  was  ridi- 
craling  the  distinction  between  internal  and  external 
taxation,  and  denying  that  the  British  Legislature  pos- 
sessed any  rightful  authority  in  America.  Already  a 
highly  seditious  press  had  grown  up  in  the  colonies,  and 
to  talk  scarcely  disguised  treason  had  become  the  be«l 
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^ssport  to  popular  &yoiir.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
Parliament,  if  it  now  receded,  to  retain  permanently  anj 
legislative  authority  over  the  colonies  ;  and  if  this,  too, 
were  given  up,  the  unity  of  the  Empire  would  be  but  a 
name,  and  America  would  in  reality  contribute  nothing 
to  its  strength.  If  ministers  now  repealed  the  Stamp 
Act  they  would  be  guilty  of  treachery  to  England.  They 
would  abdicate  a  vital  portion  of  the  sovereignty  which 
England  rightfully  possessed.  They  would  humiUate 
the  British  Parliament  before  the  Empire  and  before  the 
world.  They  would  establish  the  fatal  principle  that  it 
must  never  again  ask  any  of  the  distant  portions  of  the 
Empire  to  contribute  to  the  burden  of  their  own  per- 
manent defence.  They  would  establish  the  still  more 
&tal  precedent  that  the  best  way  of  inducing  Parliament 
to  repeal  an  obnoxious  tax  was  to  refuse  to  pay  it,  and 
to  hound  on  mobs  against  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
its  collection. 

These  were  the  chief  arguments  on  the  side  of  the 
late  ministers.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  from  his 
sick-bed,  and  in  speeches  of  extraordinary  eloquence, 
which  produced  an  amazing  effect  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  he  justified  the  resistance  of  the  colonists. 
He  stood  apart  from  all  parties,  and,  while  he  declared 
that  *  every  capital  measure  '  of  the  late  ministry  was 
wrong,  he  ostentatiously  refused  to  give  his  confidence 
to  their  successors.  He  maintained  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  doctrine  that  self-taxation  is  the  essential  and 
discriminating  circumstance  of  political  freedom.  His 
opinion  on  the  great  question  at  issue  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  his  own  terse  and  luminous  sentences. 
•It  is  my  opinion,'  he  said,  •  that  this  kingdom  has  no 
right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time 
I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  over  the  colonies 
to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of 
govermnent  and  legislation  whatsoever.  .  .  .  Taxation 
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whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  absolutely  his  own.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  con- 
sent, either  expressed  by  himself  or  representative. 
Whoever  attempts  to  do  it  attempts  an  injury.  Who- 
ever does  it  commits  a  robbery.'  * 

The  task  of  the  ministers  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion was  extremely  difficult.  The  great  majority  of 
them  desired  ardently  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ; 
but  the  wishes  of  the  King,  the  abstention  of  Pitt,  and 
the  divided  condition  of  parties  had  compelled  Rocking- 
ham to  include  in  his  Government  Charles  Townshend, 
Barrington,  and  Northington,  who  were  all  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  taxation  of  America,  and  Northington 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  delivering  an  invective 
against  the  colonies  which  seemed  specially  intended 
to  prolong  the  exasperation.  '  If  they  withdraw  alle- 
giance,' he  concluded,  *  you  must  withdraw  protection, 
and  then  the  little  State  of  Genoa  or  the  Hngdom  of 
Sweden  may  soon  overrun  them.'  The  King  himself 
though  he  was  prepared  to  see  the  Stamp  Act  altered 
in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
repeal.  When  the  measure  was  first  contemplated, 
two  partisans  of  Bute  came  to  the  King  offering  to 
resign  their  places,  as  they  meant  to  oppose  the  repeal, 
but  they  were  at  once  told  that  they  might  keep  their 
places  and  vote  as  they  pleased.  The  hint  was  taken^ 
and  the  King's  friends  were  among  the  most  active, 
though  not  the  most  conspicuous,  opponents  of  the 
ministers.'  And  in  addition  to  all  these  difficulties  the 
ministers  had  to  deal  with  the  exasperation  which  was 
produced  in  Parliament  by  the  continual  outrages  and 
insults  to  which  all  who  represented  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  America  were  exposed. 


>  Pari,  Hist.  ztL  178.  862,  865.    Albemarle*!  L0  ^ 

*  Grenville  Papers,  Ui.  868,      Rockingham, 
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Their  policy  consisted  of  two  parts.  They  asserted 
in  the  strongest  and  most  unrestricted  form  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  British  Legislature,  first  of  all  by  resolu« 
tions  and  then  by  a  Declaratory  Act  affirming  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  make  laws  binding  the  British  coloniea 
•  in  all  cases  whatsoever/  and  condemning  as  unlawfu'i 
the  votes  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  which  had  denied 
to  Parliament  the  right  of  taxing  them.  Side  by  side 
with  this  measure  they  brought  in  a  Bill  repealing  the 
Stamp  Act.^  It  was  advocated  both  in  its  preamble 
and  in  the  speeches  of  its  supporters  on  the  ground  of 
simple  expediency.  The  Stamp  Act  had  already  pro- 
duced evils  far  outweighing  any  benefits  that  could  flow 
from  it.  To  enforce  it  over  a  vast  and  thinly  populated 
country,  and  in  the  face  of  the  universal  and  vehement 
opposition  of  the  people,  had  proved  hitherto  impossible, 
and  would  always  be  difficult,  dangerous,  and  disastrous. 
It  might  produce  rebellion.  It  would  certainly  produce 
permanent  and  general  disafiection,  great  derangement 
of  commercial  relations,  a  smothered  resistance  which 
could  only  be  overcome  by  a  costly  and  extensive  system 
of  coercion.  It  could  not  be  wise  to  convert  the 
Americans  into  a  nation  of  rebels  who  were  only  wait- 
ing for  a  European  war  to  throw  off  their  allegiance. 
Yet  this  would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  persisting  in  the  policy  of  Grenville. 
The  diief  interests  of  England  in  her  colonies  were 
commercial,  and  these  had  been  profoundly  injured  by 
the  Stamp  Act.  As  long  as  it  continued,  the  Ameri- 
c&ns  were  resolved  to  make  it  their  main  effort  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  English  goods,  and 
the  English  commercial  classes  were  unanimous  in 
&voiir  of  the  repeal.  The  right  of  the  country  was 
•ffirmed  and  the  honour  of  Parliament  vindicated  by 
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the  Declaratory  Act.  It  now  remained  only — ^if  pos- 
sible without  idle  recrimination — to  pursue  the  course 
which  was  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  England. 
And  that  course  was  plainly  to  retire  from  a  position 
wiiich  had  become  utterly  untenable. 
j^  The  debates  on  this  theme  were  among  the  fiercest 
^^and  longest  ever  known  in  Parliament.  The  former 
ministers  opposed  the  repeal  at  every  stage,  and  most 
cf  those  who  were  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
King  plotted  busily  against  it.  Nearly  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  King's  household,  nearly  all  the  bishops, 
nearly  all  the  Scotch,  nearly  all  the  Tories  voted  against 
the  ministry,  and  in  the  very  agony  of  the  contest  Lord 
Strange  spread  abroad  the  report  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  King's  own  lips  that  the  King  was  opposed  to 
the  repeal.  Bockingham  acted  with  great  decision. 
He  insisted  on  accompanying  Lord  Strange  into  the 
King's  presence,  and  in  obtaining  from  the  King  a 
written  paper  stating  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  rather  than  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  though 
he  would  have  preferred  its  modification  to  either  course. 
The  great  and  manifest  desire  of  the  commercial  classes 
throughout  England  had  much  weight ;  the  repeal  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  up  by 
no  less  than  200  members  to  the  Lords,  and  finally 
carried  amid  the  strongest  expressions  of  public  joy. 
Burke  described  it  as  'an  event  that  caused  more 
universal  joy  throughout  the  British  dominions  than 
perhaps  any  other  that  can  be  remembered.'  ^ 

Of  these  two  measures  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ad 
was  that  which  was  most  violently  denounced  at  the 
time;  but  the  Declaratory  Act,  which  passed  almost 
unopposed,  is  the  one  which  now  requires  defence.     It 


^  Albemarle's  Lif€  of  Bock-      814,321.  Annual  RegUtmrtll^i^ 
Imgham,  i.  250,  292,  299-802,      QrenvilU  Papers,  m.  MtSlO. 
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has  been  represented  as  the  source  of  all  the  calamitiet 
that  ensued,  for  as  long  as  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  America  was  asserted,  the  liberty  of  the  colonies 
was  precarious.  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that 
no  just  blame  attaches  to  the  ministry  on  this  matter. 
It  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  if  the  question  of 
the  right  of  taxation  had  never  been  raised,  and  no  one 
asserted  this  more  constantly  than  Burke,  who  largely 
inspired  the  policy  of  the  Government.  But  the  minis- 
ters had  no  alternative.  Parliament  had  already  twice 
asserted  its  right  to  tax.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Camden,  the  first  legal  authorities  in  the  country  unani- 
mously maintained  it.  The  Americans  had  openly 
denied  it,  and  they  had  aggravated  their  denial  by 
treating  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  those  who  were 
appointed  to  administer  it  with  the  grossest  outrage. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  Parliament  with  any  regard 
to  its  own  dignity  could  acquiesce  tamely  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  quite  impossible  that  a  weak  ministry, 
divided  on  this  very  question  and  undermined  by  tht 
CSourt,  could  have  carried  the  repeal,  if  it  had  been  un- 
accompanied by  an  assertion  of  parliamentary  authority 
on  the  matter  that  was  in  dispute.  All  accounts  con- 
cur in  showing  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Americans 
had  produced  a  violent  and  very  natural  irritation,*  and 
every  mail  brought  news  which  was  only  too  well  fitted 
to  aggravate  it.  The  judgment  on  this  subject  of  Sir 
Oeorge  Savile,  who  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
members  of  the  Rockingham  party,  is  of  great  weight. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Americans  he  wrote :  '  Yon 


*  Thai  Shelbomt  reported  to 
Pitt,  December  21, 1765.  *  The 
prejudice  against  the  Amerioane 
on  the  whole  seemed  very  great, 
and  no  very  decided  opinion  in 
lavonr  of  ttie  ministry.' — Ohai- 
ham   Carrespondmiee,  iL    855. 


Walpole  says :  *  As  the  accounts 
from  America  grew  every  day 
worse,  the  ministers,  who  at  fint 
were  Inclined  to  repeal  the  Act, 
were  borne  down  by  the  flagrancy 
of  the  provocation.' — Memoirs  of 
Oeorge  III.  u.  221. 
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should  know  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
ministers  has  been  unhappily  thrown  in  by  yourselves 
— 1  mean  the  intemperate  proceedings  of  various  ranks 
of  people  on  your  side  the  water — and  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  repeal  would  have  been  nothing  if  you 
had  not  by  your  violence  in  word  and  action  awakened 
the  honour  of  Parliament,  arid  thereby  involved  every 
friend  of  the  repeal  in  the  imputation  of  betraying  the 
dignity  of  Parliament.  This  is  so  true  that  the  Act 
would  certainly  not  have  been  repealed  if  men's  minds 
had  not  been  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right.'  * 

Franklin,  in  the  very  remarkable  evidence  which  he 
at  this  time  gave  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  political  condition  and  prospects  of 
America,  having  been  asked  whether  he  thought  the 
Americans  would  be  contented  with  a  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  even  if  it  were  accompanied  by  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  answered,  *I 
think  the  resolutions  of  right  will  give  them  very  little 
concern,  if  they  are  never  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
practice.'*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  judg- 
ment was  a  just  one.  All  testimony  concurs  in  showing 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  produced,  for  a  time 


*  Albemarle's  hift  of  Bock- 
inghaniy  1. 805.  Charles  Fox,  in 
a  speech  which  he  made  on  De- 
cember 10,  1777,  fully  corrobo- 
rated this  assertion,  and  declared 
that  *  it  was  not  the  inclination 
of  Lord  Bockingham,  bnt  the 
necessity  of  his  situation,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  Declaratory 
Act*— ParZ.  Hist,  xix.  663.  The 
Dake  of  Richmond,  who  on  all 
American  questions  was  one  of 
the  most  prominont  members  of 
the  Bockingham  party,  said  in 


1778,  *  that  with  respect  to  ih« 
Declaratory  Act,  any  reason  that 
ever  weighed  with  him  in  favour 
of  that  Act  was  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Many 
people  of  high  principles  woald 
never,  in  his  opinion,  have  been 
brought  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act 
without  it ;  the  number  of  those 
who  opposed  that  repeal,  even  ai 
it  was,  were  very  numerous.* — 
Chatham  Correspondence,  i% 
501,  502. 

'  Franklin's  Worki,  {▼.  17ft. 
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at  leasty  a  complete  pacification  of  America.  Am  Adams^ 
who  was  watchmg  the  current  of  American  feeling  with 
great  keenness,  wrote,  *  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
has  hushed  into  silence  almost  every  popular  clamour. 
•nd  composed  every  wave  of  popular  disoider  into  a 
smooth  and  peaceftd  calm.'  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  colonial  Gk>- 
▼emors  were  instructed  to  ask  the  Assemblies  to  com- 
pensate those  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  late  riots.  An  Act  was  carried  indemnifying  those 
who  had  violated  the  Stamp  Act,  and  some  considerable 
changes  were  made  in  that  commercial  system  which 
was  by  far  the  most  real  of  the  grievances  of  America. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  Government  which  had  just  won 
a  great  victory  for  the  Americans,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  to  touch 
either  the  laws  prohibiting  some  of  the  chief  forms  of 
manufacture  in  the  colonies  or  the  general  principle  of 
colonial  monopoly ;  and  the  favourite  argument  of  the 
opponents  of  tilie  Stamp  Act  was  that  the  trade  advan- 
tages arising  from  that  monopoly  were  the  real  contri- 
bution of  America  to  the  defence  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire.    Within  these  limits,  however,  much  remained 


*  Adams*  Diary.  WorkSf  iL 
M8.  Adams*  biographer  says 
the  colonists  *  received  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  with  transports 
of  joy,  and  disregarded  the  mere 
•mpty  declaration  of  a  right 
which  they  flattered  themselves 
was  never  to  be  exercised.  The 
spirit  of  resistance  immediately 
■ubsided,  and  a  general  tran- 
floillity  prevailed  onto  the  pro- 
jeet  of  levying  interns!  taxes 
npon  the  people  of  the  colonies 
hj  Act  of  Parliament  was  le- 
■Qincd  in  England.'  Ibid.  L  SI, 
18.    Burke  in  his  great  speech 


in  1774  on  the  American  ques- 
tion, speaking  of  the  repefd  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  said :  *  I  am  bold 
to  say,  so  sudden  a  calm,  re- 
covered after  so  violent  a  storm, 
is  without  parallel  in  history.' 
The  testimony  of  Hutchinson  is 
equally  decisive.  *  The  Act  which 
accompanied  it  [the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act]  with  the  title  of  "  Se- 
curing the  Dependency  of  the 
Colonies,"  caused  no  allay  of  the 
joy,  and  was  considered  as  mere 
naked  form.'  HisL  of  MoiMh 
ehu8$U$  Bay,  p.  147* 
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to  be  done.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  trade 
with  the  French  West  India  islands,  and  especially  upon 
the  importation  of  molasses,  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  main  practical  grievance  of  the  commercial  system. 
The  prohibition  of  manufactures,  however  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  was  of  no  serious  consequence  to  a  coimtty 
where  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  commerce  were  natu- 
rally the  most  lucrative  forms  of  enterprise ;  but  an 
abundant  supply  of  molasses  was  essential  to  the  great 
distilleries  at  Boston.  The  duty  when  it  was  Is.  a 
gallon  had  been  a  mere  dead  letter.  When  Grenville 
reduced  it  to  6(2.  a  gallon,  the  most  violent  measures 
had  still  been  unable  to  suppress  a  great  smuggling 
fcrade,  and  the  duty  only  yielded  2,000Z.  a  year.  The 
Rockingham  Government  lowered  it  to  1(2.,  and  this 
small  duty,  being  no  longer  a  grievance,  produced  no 
less  than  17,000Z.  The  duties  imposed  on  coffee  and 
pimento  from  the  British  plantations,  and  on  foreign 
cambrics  and  lawns,  imported  into  America,  were  at 
the  same  time  lowered ;  and  the  British  West  India 
islands,  in  whose  favour  the  colonial  trade  with  the 
French  islands  had  been  restricted,  were  compensated  by 
the  opening  in  them  of  some  free  ports  and  by  some 
other  commercial  favours.* 

'  The  Americans,'  said  Chatham  a  few  years  later, 
when  describing  this  period,  '  had  almost  forgot,  in  their 
excess  of  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  any 
interest  but  that  of  the  mother  country  ;  there  seemed 
an  emulation  among  the  different  provinces  who  should 
be  most  dutiful  and  forward  in  their  expressions  of 
loyalty.'^  The  Rockingham  Ministry  had  undoubtedly, 
under  circumstances  of  very  great  difficulty,  restored 
eonfidence  to  America,  and  concluded  for  the  present  a 


>  Maophenon'B     AfmdU    qf         '  Thackeray's  Hf$  cf  Ckfl# 
Oommtns,  iU.  446, 447.  ham,  ii.  268. 
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contest  which  would  probably  have  ended  in  a  war.  In 
most  of  the  provincial  Assemblies  and  in  many  public 
meetings  of  citizens,  addresses  of  thanks  were  carried 
to  the  King,  to  the  Ministry,  to  Pitt,  Camden,  and 
Barr6;  and  in  more  than  one  province  statues  were 
raiJBed  to  the  King  and  to  Pitt.  The  shrewd  Pliila- 
delphian  Quakers  passed  a  characteristic  resolution, 
*  that  to  demonstrate  our  zeal  to  Great  Britain,  aijo  our 
gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  each  of  us 
will  on  the  4th  of  June  next,  being  the  birthday  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  dress  ourselves  in  a  new  suit  of  the 
manufactures  of  England,  and  give  what  homespun 
clothes  we  have  to  the  poor.'  *  A  feeling  .>f  real  and 
genuine  loyalty  to  the  mother-country  appears  to  have 
at  this  time  existed  in  the  colonies,  though  it  required 
much  skill  to  maintain  it. 

The  Americans  had  in  truth  won  a  great  victory, 
which  inspired  them  with  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
strength.  They  had  gone  through  all  the  excitement 
of  a  violent  and  brilliantly  successful  political  campaign ; 
they  had  realised  for  a  time  the  union  which  appeared 
formerly  so  chimerical ;  they  had  found  their  natural 
leaders  in  the  struggle,  and  had  discovered  the  weakness 
of  the  mother  country.  Many  writers  and  speakers  had 
arisen  who  had  learnt  the  lesson  that  a  defiance  of  Eng- 
lish authority  was  one  of  the  easiest  and  safest  paths  to 
popular  favour,  and  the  speeches  of  Pitt  had  kindled  a 
fierce  enthusiasm  of  liberty  through  the  colonies.  There 
was  no  want  of  men  who  regretted  that  the  agitation 
had  ceased,  who  would  gladly  have  pressed  on  the 
struggle  to  new  issues,  and  who  were  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  occasion  for  quarrel.  It  was  not 
easy  for  an  ambitious  man  in  these  distant  colonies  to 
make  his  name  known  to  the  world ;  but  if  events  ever 

>  Afrnual  BeoitUr,  1766,  p.  114. 
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led  to  a  collision,  a  great  field  of  ambition  would 
be  suddenly  opened.  Besides  this,  principles  of  a 
far-reacbing  and  revolutionary  character  had  become 
j  familiar  to  the  people.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  when 
nations  begin  to  scrutinise  too  closely  the  foundations 
of  political  authority,  the  possible  results  to  which  poli- 
tical principles  may  logically  lead,  the  exact  limits  by 
which  the  different  powers  of  a  heterogeneous  and  pre- 
scriptive government  must  be  confined.  The  theory  of 
English  lawyers  that  a  Parliament  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  unrepresented  might  fetter  their  commerce 
in  all  its  parts,  and  exact  in  taxation  the  last  shilling 
of  their  fortunes,  and  that  their  whole  representative 
system  existed  only  by  the  indulgence  of  England, 
would,  if  fully  acted  on,  have  reduced  the  colonies  to 
absolute  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  Otis  and  other 
agitators  were  vehemently  urging  that  the  principles  of 
Chatham  and  Camden  would  authorise  the  Americans 
to  repudiate  all  parliamentary  restrictions  on  American 
trade.  No  objection  seems  indeed  to  have  been  felt  to 
the  bounties  which  England  conferred  upon  it,  or  to  the 
protection  of  their  coasts  by  English  vessels  ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  parliamentary  interference  was  profoundly 
disliked.  Lawyers  had  assumed  during  the  late  troubles 
a  great  prominence  in  colonial  politics,  and  a  litigious, 
captious,  and  defining  spirit  was  abroad. 

It  was  noticed  that  in  the  addresses  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Government  thanking  them  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  as  little  as  possible  was  said  about  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  most  exuberant 
moments  of  colonial  gratitude  there  were  no  signs  of 
any  disposition,  in  any  province,  to  undertake,  under 
proper  guarantees  and  limitation,  the  task  of  supporting 
English  troops  stationed  in  America.  ,  Had  the  colonies 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris  been  willing  to  contribute  this 
■mall  service  to  the  support  of  the  Empire,  the  constita* 
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tional  questiaii  might  never  have  been  raised ;  had  thej 
now  offered  to  do  so,  it  would  probably  never  have  been 
revived.  The  requisitionfl  to  tiie  colonial  A.ssemblies  to 
compensate  the  sufferers  in  the  late  riots  were  very  un- 
popular. In  one  or  two  provinces  the  money  was,  it  is 
true,  frankly  and  promptly  voted;  but  in  most  cases 
there  was  much  delay.  Massachusetts,  where  the  most 
scandalous  riots  took  place,  rebelled  violently  against 
the  too  peremptory  terms  of  the  requisition ;  i*efused  at 
first  to  pass  any  vote  of  compensation  ;  yielded  at  last, 
after  a  long  delay,  and  by  a  small  majority,  but  accom- 
panied its  grant  by  a  clause  indemnif3dng  the  rioters, 
which  was  afterwards  annulled  by  the  King. 

Bernard,  who  since  the  beginning  of  1 760  had  been 
Gk>vemor  of  Massachusetts,  had  of  late  become  extremely 
unpopular,  and  his  name  has  been  pursued  with  untiring 
virulence  to  the  present  day.  His  letters  are  those  of  a9 
honest  and  rather  able,  but  injudicious  and  disputatious 
man,  who  was  trying,  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
difficulty,  to  do  his  duty  both  to  the  Government  and 
the  people,  but  who  was  profoundly  discontented  with 
the  constitution  of  the  province.  In  1763  and  1764  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  procure  the  lowering  or  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  in  the  Sugar  Act,  and  in  general 
a  larger  amount  of  free  trade  for  the  colonies.  In 
1765  he  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  as  inexpedient, 
diough  he  maintained  that  Parliament  had  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  provided  those  taxes  were  exclu* 
tively  applied  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  paid  them. 
Up  to  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  generally  liked 
and  esteemed ;  ^  but  he  was  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  most  prominent  part  in  maintaining  the  policy  of 
the  English  Gk>vemment,  and  his  letters  give  a  vivid 
pkture  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered.  He  describes 

B  Am  HutohinMO,  f.  tf4. 
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himself  as  placed '  in  the  midst  of  those  who  first  stirred 
up  these  disturbances,  without  a  force  to  protect  my 
person,  without  a  council  to  advise  me,  watched  by  every 
eye,  and  misrepresented  or  condemned  for  everything  I 
do  on  the  King's  behalf.'  He  laments  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  colonies  *  were  weak  and  impotent  to  an 
amazing  degree,'  that  *  the  governors  and  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  in  several  of  the  chief  provinces  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  people  for  subsistence,'  that  *  the 
persons  of  the  governors  and  Crown  officers  are  quite 
defenceless  and  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  people, 
without  any  possible  resort  for  protection,'  and  he  con- 
tinually  urged  that  as  long  as  the  Council,  which  was 
the  natural  support  of  the  Executive,  was  elected 
annually  by  the  Assembly,  and  as  long  as  almost  all 
the  civil  officers  were  mainly  dependent  for  their  salaries 
on  an  annual  vote  of  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enforce  in  Massachusetts  any  unpopular  law  or 
to  punish  any  outrage  which  was  supported  by  popular 
favour.  It  was  his  leading  doctrine  that  if  British  rule 
was  to  be  perpetuated  in  America,  and  if  a  period  of 
complete  anarchy  was  to  be  averted,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  obscurity  which  rested  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  colonies  to  the  Home  Government ;  to 
establish  finally  and  decisively  the  legislative  ascendency 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  to  remodel  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  colonies  on  a  uniform  type.  He  proposed 
that  the  Assemblies  should,  as  at  present,  remain  com- 
pletely representative  ;  but  that  the  democratic  element 
in  the  Constitution  should  be  always  balanced  by  a 
council  consisting  of  a  kind  of  life  peers,  appointed 
directly  by  the  King,  and  that  there  should  be  a  fixed 
civil  list  from  which  the  King's  officers  should  derive  m 
certain  provision.  As  such  changes  were  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  charters  of  the  m.ore  den^pcratio 
flolonieSy  he  proposed  that  American  representatiyee 
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ihoiild  be  temporarily  summoned  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  Parliament  shooid  then  authoritatively 
settle  the  colonial  system.^ 

These  views  were  of  course  at  first  only  communi- 
cated confidentially  to  the  Government,  but  in  the  open 
acts  of  Bernard  tJiere  was  much  that  was  offensive  to 
the  people.  His  addresses  were  often  very  injudicious; 
he  had  a  bad  habit  of  entering  into  elaborate  arguments 
with  the  Assembly,  and  he  was  accused  of  straining  the 
small  amount  of  prerogative  which  he  possessed.  The 
Assembly,  shortly  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
showed  its  gratitude  by  electing  Otis,  the  most  violent 
assailant  of  the  whole  legislative  authority  of  England, 
as  its  Speaker,  and  Bernard  negatived  the  choice.  ITie 
Assembly,  contrary  to  immemorial  usage,  refused  to 
elect  Hutchinson,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province,  and  the  other  chief  officers  of 
the  Crown,  members  of  the  Council.  Bernard  remon- 
strated strongly  against  the  exclusion  ;  he  himself 
negatived  six  'friends  of  the  people'  who  had  been 
elected,  and  he  countenanced  a  claim  of  Hutchinson  to 
take  his  seat  in  his  capacity  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
among  the  councillors.  The  relations  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Assembly  were  thus  extremely  tense, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  very  naturally  and 
very  pardonably  intoxicated  with  the  triumph  they  had 
obtained.  The  little  town,  which  was  probably  hardly 
known  even  by  name  in  Europe  outside  commercial 
circles,  had  bearded  the  Government  of  England,  and 
it  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  heroism  it  had  displayed. 
The  rioters  were  never  punished,  but  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  objects  of  general  sympathy,  and  the  *  sons  ol 
liberty'  resolved  to  meet  annually  to  commemorate 

'  He  propoied  that  thirtj  re-      fifteen  from  the  islands.— £«Mifi 
pmentatiTes  shonld  be  sent  from      0/  Q§org€  Bernard^  p»  %L 
IIm  •ontinmtal    ooloniei,   aad 
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their  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  to  express  theii 
admiration  for  one  another.  Attempts  to  enforce  the 
revenujB  Acts  were  continually  resisted.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  phrase,  *No  representation,  no  taxa- 
tion ! '  which  had  been  the  popular  watch-cry,  was  be- 
ginning to  be  replaced  by  the  phrase,  *  No  representi^- 
tion,  no  legislation ! '  and  many  *  patriots '  whose  names 
are  emblazoned  in  American  history,  with  unbounded 
applause  and  with  the  most  perfect  security  were  hurl- 
ing highly  rhetorical  defiances  at  the  British  Govem- 
ment. 

The  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act  requiring  the  colonists 
to  supply  English  troops  with  some  of  the  first  necessa- 
ries of  life,  was  another  grievance.  Boston,  as  usual, 
disputed  it  at  every  point  with  the  Governor ;  and  New 
York  positively  refused  to  obey.  In  a  very  able  book 
called  *  The  Farmer's  Letters,'  written  by  a  lawyer 
named  Dickinson,  which  appeared  about  this  time,  it 
was  maintained  that  if  the  British  Legislature  has  the 
right  of  ordering  the  colonies  to  provide  a  single  article 
for  British  troops,  it  has  a  right  to  tax:  *An  Act  cf 
Parliament  commanding  to  do  a  certain  thing,  if  it  has 
any  validity,  is  a  tax  upon  us  for  the  expense  that 
accrues  in  complying  with  it.' 

It  is  evident  that  great  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
tact  were  needed  if  healthy  relations  were  to  be  estab- 
lished between  England  and  her  colonies,  and  unfortu- 
nately these  qualities  were  conspicuously  absent  from 
English  councils.  The  downfall  of  the  Rockingham 
Ministry,  and  the  formation  of  a  ministry  of  which 
Grafton  was  the  nominal  and  Pitt  the  real  head,  seemed 
on  the  whole  a  favourable  event.  The  influence  and 
popularity  of  Pitt  were  even  greater  in  America  than 
in  England.  His  acceptance  of  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Chatham,  which  injured  him  so  deeply  in  Engliah 
opinion,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  colonista  | 
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and  he  possessed  far  beyond  all  other  English  states- 
men the  power  of  attracting  or  conciliating  great  bodies 
of  men,  and  firing  them  with  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty 
or  patriotism.  Camden,  who  next  to  Chatham  was 
the  chief  English  advocate  of  the  colonial  cause,  was 
Chancellor.  Conway,  who  moved  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State ;  and 
Shelbume,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  was  placed 
07er  American  affairs,  had  on  the  question  of  taxing 
America  been  on  the  side  of  Chatham  and  Camden. 
Illness,  however,  speedily  withdrew  Chatham  from 
public  affairs,  and  in  the  scene  of  anarchy  which  ensued 
it  was  left  for  the  strongest  man  to  seize  the  helm. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  Chatham,  that  man 
was  unquestionably  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Charles  Townshend. 

From  this  time  the  English  government  of  America 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  deplorable  blunders.  A 
feeling  of  great  irritation  against  the  colonies  had  begun 
to  prevail  in  English  political  circles.  The  Court  party 
continually  repeated  tiiat  England  had  been  humiliated 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.'  Gremille  maintained 
that  if  that  Act  had  been  enforced  with  common  firm- 
ness, the  stamp  duties  in  America  would  soon  have 
been  t^llected  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  land  tax  in 
England ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  recent  news  as  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  policy  of  conciliation  had  failed ; 
and  that  through  the  vacillation  or  encouragement  of 
English  statesmen,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  of  anarchy 
was  steadily  growing  beyond  the  Atlantic.  There  was 
ft  general  feeling  that  it  was  perfectly  equitable  that 
America  should  support  an  army  for  her  own  defence, 

I  '  The  wholt  body  of  eonrtiera  humiliated  state  until  something 

irove  him  fCharles  To¥mshend]  of  the  kind  should  be  done.' — 

onwards.    Tbejalwaji  talked  ai  Burke's    Speech   on   AmeziMui 

K  Hm  Sag  stood  in  a  lOfft  of  Taxation  (1774). 
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Bud  for  that  of  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  also,  thai 
this  had  become  a  matter  of  vital  and  pressing  import- 
ance to  the  British  Empire.  The  political  correspond- 
ence of  the  time  teems  with  intimations  of  the  in- 
cessant activity  with  which  France  and  Spain  were 
intriguing  to  regain  the  position  they  had  lost  in  the 
late  war.  The  dispute  about  the  Manilla  ransom  and 
the  annexation  of  Corsica  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
but  they  were  not  the  most  significant,  signs  of  the 
attitude  of  those  Powers.  Plans  for  the  invasion  of 
England  had  been  carefully  elaborated.  French  spies 
had  surveyed  the  English  coast.  In  1764  and  1765  an 
agent  of  Choiseul  had  minutely  studied  the  American 
colonies,  and  had  reported  to  his  master  that  the 
English  troops  were  so  few  and  scattered  that  they 
could  be  <ff  no  real  service,  and  that  democratic  and 
provincial  jealousy  had  prevented  the  erection  of  a 
single  citadel  in  all  New  England.^  The  King  fully 
agreed  with  his  wisest  ministers  that  the  army  was 
wholly  insufficient  to  protect  the  Empire,  and  the 
scheme  of  Chatham  for  averting  the  rapidly  growing 
dangers  from  France  by  a  new  alliance  with  Prussia 
had  signally  failed.  England  was  beginning  to  learn 
the  lesson  that  in  the  crisis  of  her  fate  she  could  rely 
on  herself  alone,  and  that  in  political  life  gratitude  is 
of  all  ties  the  frailest  and  the  most  precarious.  At  the 
same  time,  the  country  gentlemen  who  remembered  the 
days  of  Walpole,  when  England  was  more  prosperous 
though  less  great,  murmured  at  the  heavy  land  tax  in 
time  of  peace,  and  had  begun  to  complain  bitterly  that 
the  whole  expense  of  the  defence  of  wealthy  colonies 
was  thrown  on  them.  The  factious  vote,  in  which  the 
partisans  of  Grenville  and  most  of  the  partisans  oi 
Elockingham,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Burke,  ooii> 

1  Bancroft,  iii.  sa    Fitzmaorioe'i  lAf^  cf  Shelbume,  U. 
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earred,  which  reduced  the  land  tax  proposed  by  the 
Government  from  4$.  to  3^.  in  the  pound,  made  il 
necessary  to  seek  some  other  source  of  revenue.'  Shel« 
bume  lumself  fully  adopted  the  view  that  America 
should  support  her  own  army,  and  he  imagined  that  if 
it  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  proportions  the  required 
■am  might  be  gradually  raised  by  enforcing  strictly  tha 
quit  rents  of  tiie  Crown,  which  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  very  general  neglect,  and  by  turning  the  grants  of 
land  to  real  benefit.*  Townshend,  however,  had  other 
schemes,  and  he  lost  little  time  in  forcing  them  upon 
Parliament. 

On  January  26,  1767,  in  a  debate  on  the  army, 
George  Grenville  moved  that  America,  like  Ireland, 
should  support  an  establishment  of  her  own ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Townshend 
took  occasion  to  declare  himself  a  firm  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  described  the  distinc- 
tion between  external  and  internal  taxes  as  ridiculous 
in  the  opinion  of  every  one  except  the  Americans ;  and 
he  pledged  himself  to  find  a  revenue  in  America  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  that  were  required.'  His 
colleagues  listened  in  blank  astonishment  to  a  pledge 
which  was  perfectly  unauthorised  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
indeed  contrary  to  the  known  decision  of  all  its  m^m- 


1  See  vol.  iiL  p.  801. 

'  *  The  forming  of  an  American 
fond  to  support  the  exigencies 
of  government  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  done  in  Ireland,  is  what 
Ia  so  highly  reasonable  that  it 
mnst  take  place  sooner  or  later. 
The  most  obvious  maganer  of  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  such  a  fund 
■eems  to  be  by  taking  proper  care 
of  the  quit  lands,  and  by  turning 
t^  ffrants  of  land  to  real  benefit.* 
-^Usmaoriot'i  lAfe  cf  Shel- 


bume,  ii.  35. 

'  There  are  two  aoooa4ti  of 
this  speech  :  the  first  in  m  letter 
from  Lord  Charlemont  to  Flood 
(Jan.  29),  CJiatham  Correspond- 
ence, iii.  178,  179 ;  the  other  in 
a  letter  from  Shelburne  Ik)  Chat- 
ham (Feb.  1),  Ibid.  iii.  182-188. 
See,  too,  Orenville  Fapen,  iv. 
211,  222,  and  the  extracts  from 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Memoirf 
in  Lord  Stanhope's  HUtary,  t. 
App.  xvii.  xviiL 
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bers ;  bat,  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton  afterwards  wrote,  no 
one  in  the  ministry  had  sufficient  authority  in  the 
absence  of  Chatham  to  advise  the  dismissal  of  Towna- 
hend,  and  this  measure  alone  could  have  arrested  his 
policy.  Shelbume,  who  was  the  official  chief  of  the 
colonies,  wrote  to  Chatham,  who  was  then  an  almost 
helpless  invalid,  relating  the  circumstances  and  express- 
ing his  complete  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  his  col- 
league. The  news  had  just  arrived  that  New  York  had 
openly  repudiated  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  refusing  to 
furnish  troops  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it 
produced  an  indignation  in  Parliament  which  Chatham 
himself  appears  fully  to  have  shared.  *  America,'  he 
wrote  confidentially  to  Shelbume,  *afibrds  a  gloomy 
prospect.  A  spirit  of  infatuation  has  taken  possession 
of  New  York.  Their  disobedience  to  the  Mutiny  Act 
will  justly  create  a  great  ferment  here,  open  a  fair  field 
to  the  arraigners  of  America,  and  leave  no  room  to  any 
to  say  a  word  in  their  defence.  I  foresee  confusion  will 
ensue.  The  petition  of  the  merchants  of  New  York  is 
highly  improper;  ....  they  are  doing  the  work  of 
their  worst  enemies  themselves.  The  torrent  of  in- 
dignation in  Parliament  will,  I  apprehend,  become 
irresistible.'  *  In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  later  he 
says,  '  The  advices  from  America  afford  unpleasing 
views.  New  York  has  drunk  the  deepest  of  the  baneful . 
cup  of  infatuation,  but  none  seem  to  be  quite  sober  and 
in  full  possession  of  reason.  It  is  a  literal  truth  to  say » 
that  the  Stamp  Act  of  most  unhappy  memory  has 
frightened  those  irritable  and  umbrageous  people  quite 
out  of  their  senses.'*  Letters  from  colonial  governors 
painted  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  darkest  colours.  At 
every  election,  in  the  bestowal  of  every  kind  of  popular 
Ciyoar,  to  have  opposed  parliamentary  authority  in 

«  Okatham  Oanupomdmno^,  iiL  188, 189.       *  Ibid.  p.  ISt. 
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America  was  now  the  first  title  to  success;  to  have 
supported  it,  the  most  fatal  of  disqualifications.  The 
pnlpit,  the  press,  the  lawyers,  the  *  sons  of  liberty ' — 
all  those  classes  who  subsist  or  flourish  by  popularity- 
were  busy  in  inflaming  the  jealousy  against  England, 
and  in  extending  the  field  of  conflict.  There  was  a 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  American  officials 
that,  even  apart  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonies,  it  was  indispensable,  if  any  Act 
of  Parliament  was  henceforth  to  be  obeyed,  that  a  small 
army  should  be  permanently  established  in  America, 
and  that  the  Executive  should  be  strengthened  by 
making  at  least  the  governor,  who  represented  the 
English  Crown,  and  the  judges,  who  represented  English 
law,  independent  of  the  favour  of  the  Assemblies.  It 
18  remarkable  that  among  the  officials  who  advocated 
these  views  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had 
been  appointed  Crown  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
urged,  too,  that  the  more  democratic  constitutions 
among  the  colonies  must  be  remodelled  ;  that,  while  the 
Assembly  should  always  be  the  legitimate  and  un- 
fettered representative  of  the  people,  the  Council  must 
always  be  chosen  by  the  Governor. 

Very  strong  arguments  might  be  urged  in  favour  ol 
these  changes ;  but  there  was  one  still  stronger  against 
them — ^that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  effect  them. 
On  May  13,  1767,  however,  when  Chatham  was  com- 
pletely incapacitated,  and  when  all  other  statesmen  had 
sunk  before  the  ascendency  of  Townshend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  his  measure.  With  that 
brilliancy  of  eloquence  which  never  failed  to  charm  the 
House,  he  dilated  upon  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
that  was  growing  up  in  all  the  colonies,  upon  the  open 
defiiance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  New  York,  and 
qK)n  the  absolute  necessity  of  asserting  with  dignity 
•ad  decision  the  legal  ascendency  of  Parliament.     Tha 
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measures  which  he  ultimately  brought  forward  and 
carried  were  of  three  kinds :  By  one  Act  of  Parliament 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
were  suspended,  and  the  Governor  was  forbidden  to  give 
his  sanction  to  any  local  law  in  that  province  till  the 
terms  of  the  Mutiny  Act  had  been  complied  with.*  By 
another  Act  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Custqma 
with  large  powers  was  established  in  America  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  trade,^  By  a  third  Act  the  proposal  of 
taxing  America  was  resumed.  Townshend  explained 
that  the  distinction  between  internal  and  external 
taxation  was  in  his  eyes  entirely  worthless ;  but  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Stamp  Act  the  Americans  had  taken 
their  stand  upon  it.  They  had  represented  it  as  tran- 
scendently  impoi*tant,  and  had  professed  to  be  quite 
willing  that  Parliament  should  regulate  their  trade  by 
duties,  provided  it  raised  no  internal  revenue.  This 
distinction  Townshend  said  he  would  observe.  He  would 
raise  a  revenue,  but  he  would  do  so  only  by  a  port  dut^ 
imposed  upon  glass,  red  and  white  lead,  painters' 
colours,  paper,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  colonies.  The 
charge  on  the  last-named  article  was  to  be  3rf,  in  the 
pound.  The  whole  annual  revenue  expected  from  these 
duties  amounted  to  less  than  40,0002.,^  and  it  was  to  be 
employed  in  giving  a  civil  list  to  the  Crown.  Out  of 
that  civil  list,  salaries  were  to  be  paid  to  the  governors 
and  judges  in  America ;  and  in  the  very  improbable 
event  of  there  being  any  surplus,  it  was  to  go  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  protecting  the  colonies.  In 
order  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  writs  of 
assistance  were  formally  legalised.  Cofiee  and  cocoa 
exported  from  England  to  the  colonies  were  at  the  same 


I  y  Geo,  m.  0.  69.  ■  Walpole*B  UmuAn  of  Qwm 

•  Ibid.  0.  41.  TU,  iii.  28. 
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time  freed  from  the  duty  which  they  had  previously  paid 
on  importation  into  England.  Tea  exported  to  the 
colonies  obtained  a  similar  indulgence  for  five  yeare^ 
but  the  di*awback  on  the  export  of  china  earthenware  to 
America  was  withdrawn.' 

It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  fallibility  of  political 
foresight  if  Townshend  imagined  that  America  would 
acquiesce  in  these  measures,  that  England  possessed 
any  adequate  means  of  enforcing  them,  or  that  she  could 
a  second  time  recede  from  her  demands  and  yet  maintain 
her  authority  over  the  colonies.  It  is  mournful  to 
notice  how  the  field  of  controversy  had  widened  and 
deepened,  and  how  a  quarrel  which  might  at  one  time 
have  been  appeased  by  slight  mutual  concessions  was 
leading  inevitably  to  the  disruption  of  the  Empire. 
England  was  originally  quite  right  in  her  contentiouf 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  colonies  to  contribute  some-' 
thing  to  the  support  of  the  army  which  defended  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  She  was  quite  right  in  her  belief 
that  in  some  of  the  colonial  constitutions  the  Executive 
was  far  too  feeble,  that  the  line  which  divides  liberty 
from  anarchy  was  often  passed,  and  that  the  result  was 
profoundly  and  permanently  injurious  to  the  American 
charactei.  She  was  also,  I  think,  quite  right  in  ascrib- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  resistance  of  America  to  the 
disposition,  so  common  and  so  natural  in  dependencies, 
to  shrink  as  much  as  possible  from  any  expense  that 
oonld  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  mother  country,  and  in 
forming  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  character  and  motives 
of  a  large  proportion  of  those  ambitious  lawyers,  news- 
paper writers,  preachers,  and  pamphleteers  who,  in  New 
England  at  least,  were  labouring  with  untiring  assiduity 
to  win  popular  applause  by  sowing  dissension  between 
Bng^ftiH  and  her  colonies.     But  the  Americans  wert 

•  7  0*0.  m.  e.  46, 56. 
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only  too  well  justified  in  asserting  that  the  suppression 
of  several  of  their  industries  and  the  monopoly  by 
England  of  some  of  the  chief  branches  of  their  trade,  if 
they  did  not  benefit  the  mother  country,  at  least  im- 
posed sacrifices  on  her  colonies  fully  equivalent  to  a 
considerable  tax.^  They  were  also  quite  justified  in 
I  contending  that  the  power  of  taxation  was  essential  to 
the  importance  of  their  Assemblies,  and  that  an  extreme 
jealousy  of  any  encroachment  on  this  prerogative  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  English 
liberty.  They  had  before  their  eyes  the  hereditary 
revenue,  the  scandalous  pension  list,  the  monstrous 
abuses  of  patronage,  in  Ireland,  and  they  were  quite 
resolved  not  to  suffer  similar  abuses  in  America.^    The 

Sdges  only  held  their  seats  during  the  royal  pleasure, 
inisterial  patronage  in  the  colonies,  as  elsewhere,  was 
often  grossly  corrupt,*  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists 


*  See  the  *  Cause  of- American 
Discontents  before  1768/  — 
Franklin's  Works,  iv.  260,  261. 

^  See  a  powerful  statement  of 
the  abuses  in  Ireland  in  the 
Farmer^s  Letters,  No.  10. 

"  In  a  private  letter  written  by 
General  Huske,  a  prominent 
American  who  was  residing  in 
England  in  1768,  there  is  an 
extraordinary,  though  probably 
somewhat  overcharged,  account 
of  English  appointments  in 
America.  *  For  many  years  past 
....  most  of  the  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  Grown  have  been  filled 
with  broken  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  bad  if  any  principles, 
pimps,  valets  de  chambre,  elec- 
tioneering scoundrels,  and  even 
livery  servants.  In  one  word, 
America  has  been  for  many  years 
mAde  the  hospital  of  Great 
fixilain  for  her  decayed  ooartiers, 


and  abandoned,  worn-out  de- 
pendents. I  can  point  you  oat  m 
chief  justice  of  a  province  ap- 
pointed from  home  for  no  other 
reason  than  publicly  prostituting 
his  honour  and  conscience  at  an 
election;  a  livery  servant  thai 
is  secretary  of  a  province,  ap- 
pointed from  hence;  a  pimp, 
collector  of  a  whole  province,  who 
got  this  place  of  the  man  in 
power  for  prostituting  his  hand- 
some wife  to  his  embraces  and 
procuring  him  other  means  of 
gratifying  his  lust.  Innumerable 
are  instances  of  this  soist  in 
places  of  great  trust.* — Philli* 
more's  Life  of  Lyttelton,  ii.  604. 
In  Parliament  Captain  Phlpps, 
speaking  of  America,  said,  *  In- 
dividuals have  been  taken  from 
the  gaols  to  preside  in  the  seel 
of  justice;  offices  have  been 
given  to  men  who  had  never 
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the  annual  grant  was  tbe  one  efficient  control  upon 
maladministration. 

A  period  of  wild  and  feverish  confusion  followed,  X 
Counsels  of  the  most  violent  kind  were  freely  circu-  • 
lated,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  appointment 
of  the  new  Board  of  Commissioners  would  be  resisted 
by  force  ;  but  Otis  and  some  of  the  other  popular 
leaders  held  back  from  the  conflict,  and  in  several  colo 
nies  a  clear  sense  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  struggle 
that  was  impending  exercised  a  sobering  influence. 
Georgia,  which  had  been  inclined  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  New  York,  was  brought  to  reason  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  left  without  the  protection  of  English 
troops  in  the  midst  of  the  negroes  and  the  Indians.^ 
The  central  and  southern  colonies  hesitated  for  some 
time  to  follow  the  lead  of  New  England.  Hutchinson 
wrote  to  the  Government  at  home  that  Boston  would 
probably  find  no  other  town  to  follow  her  in  her  career 
of  violence ;  and  De  Kalb,  the  secret  agent  of  Choiseul, 
who  was  busily  employed  in  fomenting  rebellion  in  the 
colonies,  appears  for  a  time  to  have  thought  it  would 
all  end  in  words,  and  that  England,  by  keeping  her 
taxes  within  very  moderate  limits,  would  maintain  her 
authority.*  Massachusetts,  however,  had  thrown  herself 
with  fierce  energy  into  the  conflict,  and  she  soon  carried 
the  other  provinces  in  her  wake.  Non-importation 
agreements  binding  all  the  inhabitants  to  abstain  from 
English  manufactures,  and  especially  from  every  article 
on  which  duties  were  levied  in  England,  spread  from 
oolony  to  colony,  and  the  Assembly  of  ^Tiasachusetts 
issued  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the  other  colonial 
Assemblies  denouncing  the  new  laws  as  unconstitu- 
tiimal,  and  inviting  the  difierent  Assemblies  to  tako 


Afluriea.'— OoMfufw^  Ikbaim,         >  Hildreth,  U.  540. 

L  91.  *  Banoroft,  iii.  116, 140L 
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Qiuted  measuFes  for  their  repeal.  The  Assembly  at  the 
same  time  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  leading  English  supporters  of  the  Ame- 
rican cause.'  These  addresses,  which  were  intended  to 
act  upon  English  opinion,  were  composed  with  great 
abiUty  and  moderation ;  and  while  expressing  the  firm 
resolution  of  the  Americans  to  resist  every  attempt  at  par- 
liamentary taxation,  they  acknowledged  fully  the  general 
legislative  authority  of  Parliament,  and  disclaimed  in 
the  strongest  language  any  wish  for  independence. 

In  America  the  language  commonly  used  was  leas 
decorous.  One  of  the  Boston  newspapers  dilated  furi- 
ously upon  the  '  obstinat-e  malice,  diabolical  thirst  for 
miscU  effi^nter,.  guUeful  treachery. and  wickednees' 
of  the  Gt)vemor^  in  such  terms  that  the  paper  was 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  but  that  body  would  take 
no  notice  of  it,  and  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  a 
true  bill  against  its  publisher.  The  Commissioners  of 
'  the  revenue  found  ih&t  it  was  idle  to  attempt  to  en- , 
force  the  Revenue  Acts  without  the  presence  of  British  I 
troops.     Biots  were  absolutely  unpunished,  for  no  jury  ; 


*  In  their  petition  to  the  King 
they  say,  *With  great  sincerity 
permit  as  to  assure  your  Majesty 
that  your  subjects  of  this  pro- 
vince ever  have,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  acknowledge  your  Ma- 
jesty's High  Court  of  Parliament, 
the  supreme  legislative  power  of 
the  whole  Empire,  the  superin- 
tending authority  of  which  is 
tlearly  admitted  in  all  cases  that 
ean  consist  with  the  fundamental 
rights  of  nature  and  the  Consti- 
totion.*  *Your  Lordship,'  they 
wrote  to  Shelburne,  *  is  too  can- 
did  and  just  in  your  sentiments 
to  suppose  that  the  House  have 
lb«  moflt  distant  thought  of  In- 


dependency of  Great  Britain.' 
*  So  sensible  are  the  members  of 
this  House,*  they  wrote  to  Rock- 
ingham, *  of  their  happiness  and 
safety  in  their  union  with  and 
dependence  upon  the  mother- 
country,  that  they  would  by  no 
means  be  inclined  to  accept  of  an 
independency  if  offered  to  them.' 
The  true  Sentiments  of  Am^ 
ricat  as  contained  in  a  Collectum 
of  Letters  sent  from  the  J9outi 
of  Representatives  of  Massti^* 
chusetts  Bay  to  several  Persom 
of  High  Rank  in  this  Kingdom^ 
London,  1768. 
*  Bancroft.    Hntchinaon. 
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would  convict  the  rioters.  Bernard  wrote  that  his 
position  was  one  of  utter  and  humiliating  impotence, 
and  that  the  first  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  Eng- 
lish authority  in  Massachusetts  was  to  quarter  a  power- 
fid  military  force  at  Boston. 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  America,  the 
composition  of  the  Ministry  at  home  was  rapidly  chang- 
ing. On  September  4, 1 767,  after  a  short  fever,  Charles 
Townshend  died,  leaving  to  his  successors  the  legacy  of 
his  disastrous  policy  in  America,  but  having  achieved 
absolutely  nothing  to  justify  the  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion he  possessed  among  his  contemporaries.  Nothing 
of  the  smallest  value  remains  of  an  eloquence  which 
some  of  the  best  judges  placed  above  that  of  Burke  and 
only  second  to  that  of  Chatham,^  and  the  two  or  three 
pamphlets  which  are  ascribed  to  his  pen  hardly  surpass 
the  average  of  the  political  literature  of  the  time.  Exu- 
berant animal  spirits,  a  brilliant  and  ever  ready  wit, 
boundless  facility  of  repartee,  a  clear,  rapid,  and  spon- 
taneous eloquence,  a  gift  of  mimicry  which  is  said  to 
have  been  not  inferior  to  that  of  Garrick  and  of  Foote, 
great  charm  of  manner,  and  an  unrivalled  skill  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  moods  and  tempers  of  those  who  were 
about  him,  had  made  him  the  delight  of  every  circle  in 


*  Flood,  in  a  letter  to  Charle- 
mont,  describing  a  debate  in 
whieh  almost  all  the  chief 
tifieaken  in  Parliament  had  ex- 
erted themselves,  says  that 
'  Burke  acquitted  himself  Tery 
hononrably/  but  there  was  *  no 
on*  person  near  Townshend. 
He  is  an  orator.^  The  rest  are 
ipeakers.' — Original  Letters  to 
Flood,  p.  f7.  Walpole,  in  his 
immeroiu  aUniiona  to  his 
ipeeohM,  desoribef  him  tm 
gwaUj  inpMrior   to   Bark*    in 


brilliancy  and  spontaneity  of 
wit,  to  Chatham  in  solid  sense, 
and  to  every  other  speaker  in 
histrionic  power. — Memoirs  of 
George  III.  See  especially,  ii. 
276  ;  lii.  23-27.  Sir  Georga 
Colebrooke  said  that  *  Nobody 
excepting  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  a 
style  of  oratory  bo  perfectly 
ioited  to  the  House '  (Walpole'i 
Qewge  III.  ill.  102).  And  Thur- 
low  described  him  as  *  the  most 
delightful  speaker  he  ever  knewJ 
— Kichollfl*  Osorg$  III.  p.  26. 
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which  he  moved,  the  spoilt  child  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  died  when  only  forty-two,  but  he  had  al- 
ready much  experience  of  official  life.  He  had  been 
made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1754,  Treasurer  of 
the  Chamber  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1 756, 
Secretary  of  War  in  1761,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1763,  Paymaster-General  in  1765,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1766.  The  extraordinary  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  which  was  his  most  remarkable 
intellectual  gift,  soon  made  him  a  perfect  master  of 
official  business,  and  no  man  knew  so  well  how  to  apply 
his  knowledge  to  the  exigencies  of  debate,  and  how  to 
pursue  every  topic  to  the  exact  line  which  pleased  and 
convinced  without  tiring  the  House.  Had  he  possessed 
any  earnestness  of  character,  any  settled  convictions, 
any  power  of  acting  with  fidelity  to  his  colleagues,  or 
any  self-control,  he  might  have  won  a  great  name  in 
English  politics.  He  sought,  however,  only  to  sparkle 
and  to  please,  and  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  any  prin- 
eiple  or  any  connection  for  the  excitement  and  the 
vanity  of  a  momentary  triumph.  In  the  absence  of 
Chatham,  whom  he  disliked  and  feared,  he  had  been 
rapidly  rising  to  the  foremost  place.  He  had  obtained 
a  peerage  for  his  wife,  and  the  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  for  his  brother ;  he  had  won  the  favour  of 
the  King,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  had  forced  the  Government  into  a  line  of  policy 
which  was  wholly  opposed  to  that  of  Camden,  Oraftoxiy 
and  Shelbume.  In  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  weeks,  he 
would  probably  have  been  the  head  of  a  new  ministry. 
Death  called  him  away  in  the  full  flush  of  his  triumph 
and  his  powers,  and  he  obeyed  the  summons  with  tiie 
same  good-humoured  levity  which  he  had  shown  in  wo 
many  periods  of  his  brief  and  agitated  career.^ 

'  TownBhend  ii   now  chiefly      beautiful  eharaoier  of  him   la 
MBMmbered   bj  the  iliigalarly      Borke'i    tpeeoh    oa    Ainiiriwia 
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He  was  replaced  by  Lord  North,  the  favoarite  minis* 
ter  of  the  King,  and  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
American  taxation,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  nearly  all  those  who  were  favourable  to  America^ 
disappeared  from  the  Government.  Conway,  Shelbume, 
and  Chatham  successively  resigned,  and  though  Camden' 
remained  for  a  time  in  office  he  restricted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  judicial  duties,  and  took  no  part  in 
politics.  Lord  Hillsborough  was  entrusted  as  Secretary 
of  State  with  the  special  care  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
Bedford  party,  who  now  joined  and  in  a  great  measure 
controlled  the  Government,  were  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  policy  of  coercing  America. 

The  circular  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  calling 
the  other  provincial  Assemblies  to  assist  in  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  the  recent  Act  was  first  adverted  to. 
Hillsborough,  in  an  angry  circular  addressed  to  the 
governors  of  the  different  provinces,  urged  them  to 
exert  their  influence  to  prevent  the  Assemblies  of  their 
respective  provinces  from  taking  any  notice  of  it,  and 
he  characterised  it  in  severe  terms  as  '  a  flagitious  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  peace '  by  *  promoting  an 
nnwarrantable  combination  and  exhibiting  an  open  op- 
position to  and  denial  of  the  authority  of  Parliament.'  He 
at  the  same  time  called  on  the  Massachusetts  Assembly 

iBiation.    Horace  Walpole  says  North  Briton  (No.  20)  it  is  said 

d  him,   '  He  had  almost  every  of  him,  '  He  joins  to  an  infinite 

gnat   talent    and    every    little  fire  of  imagination  and  brilliancy 

qnaliW.  .  .  •  With  such  a  capa-  of  wit,  a  cool  and  solid  jadg* 

d$y    he  mast    have    been    the  ment,  a  wonderful  capacity  for 

greatest  man  of  this  age,  and  business  of  every  kind,  the  most 

perhaps  inferior  to  no  man  in  intense  application  to  it,  and  a 

Any  asc,  had  his  faults  been  only  consummate  knowledge  of   the 

In    a   moderate    proportion.* —  great    commercial    interests    of 

Memoirs  of  George  III,  ill.  100.  this    country,    which    I    never 
See,  too,  Sir  Q.  Ck)lebrooke*i  cha-  .  heard  were  before  united  in  tbs 

iBotei  of  him.    Ibid.  pp.  100-  same  penon.* 
lOS.     Ib  an  able  paper  in  Um 
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to  rescind  its  proceedings  on  the  subject.  After  an 
animated  debate  the  Assembly,  in  the  summer  of  1768, 
refused  by  92  votes  to  17.  It  was  at  once  dissolved, 
and  no  new  Chamber  was  summoned  till  the  following 
year.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  was  dissolved  on  ac- 
count of  resolutions  condemning  the  whole  recent  policy 
of  England,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  similar 
step  was  taken  in  Maryland,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  New  York.  It  was  a  useless  measure,  for  the  new 
Assemblies  which  were  summoned  in  obedience  to  the 
charter  were  very  similar  to  their  predecessors.  In  the 
meantime,  two  regiments  escorted  by  seven  ships  of 
war  were  sent  to  Boston  to  strengthen  the  Government. 
More  energetic  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the 
revenue  laws,  and  several  collisions  took  place.  Thus 
the  sloop  *  Liberty,'  belonging  to  Hancock,  a  leading 
merchant  of  the  patriot  party,  arrived  at  Boston  in  June 
1768,  laden  with  wines  from  Madeira,  and  a  Custom* 
house  officer  went  on  board  to  inspect  the  cargo.  He 
was  seized  by  the  crew  and  detained  for  several  hours 
while  the  cargo  was  landed,  and  a  few  pipes  of  wine 
were  entered  on  oath  at  the  Custom-house  as  if  they 
had  been  the  whole.  On  the  liberation  of  the  officer 
the  vessel  was  seized  for  a  false  entry,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rescue  it  was  removed  fix)m 
the  wharf  under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war.  A  great 
riot  followed,  and  the  Custom-house  officers  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  a  ship  of  war,  and  afterwards  to  the  barracks, 
for  protection.*  On  another  occasion  a  cargo  of  smug- 
gled Madeira  was  ostentatiously  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  with  an  escort  of  thirty  or  forty  strong 
men  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  the  Custom-house  offi- 
cers were  so  intimidated  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
interfere.^    At  Newport  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  was 

*  Holmes*  American  AnncUtt      MtusachtiaetU  Bay,  pp.  189, 19Ql 
Ifta.      Hutohinson'i  Eui.   ^         '  Ibid.  p.  188. 
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killed  in  an  aflfray  with  some  midshipmen  of  a  ship  of 
war,'  and  a  fef7  months  later  a  revenue  cutter  which 
was  lying  at  the  wharf  was  attacked  and  bumt.^  At 
Providence,  an  active  Custom-house  officer  was  tarred 
and  feathered.'  Effigies  of  the  new  Commissioners 
were  hung  on  the  liberty  tree  at  Boston.  The  Govenioi 
and  other  officials  were  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  new 
non-importation  engagements  were  largely  subscribed. 

The  first  troops  from  England  arrived  in  Massach^s- 
letts  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  the  election 
of  the  new  Assembly,  but  shortly  before  their  arrival 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  gathered  together  in  an  im- 
mense meeting  and  voted  that  a  standing  army  could 
not  be  kept  in  the  province  without  its  consent.  Much 
was  said  about  Brutus,  Cassius,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
Paoli;  the  arms  belonging  to  the  town  were  brought 
out,  and  Otis  declared  that  if  an  attempt  was  made 
agamst  the  liberties  of  the  people  they  would  be  distri- 
buted. A  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  was  appointed ;  a 
f«y  rignificant  resolution  was  carried  by  an  immense 
majority,  calling  upon  all  the  mhabitants  to  provide 
themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  no  one  was 
deceived  by  the  transparent  pretext  that  they  might  be 
wanted  against  the  French.  Open  treason  was  freely 
talked,  and  many  of  the  addresses  to  the  Governor  were 
models  of  grave  and  studied  insolence. 

These  documents  were  chiefly  composed  by  Samuel 
Adams,  a  very  remarkable  man  who  had  now  begun  to 
exercise  a  dominant  influence  in  Boston  politics,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. He  had  ah  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  British 
Government,  for  his  father  seems  to  have  been  ruined 
by  the  restrictions  the  English  Parliament  imposed  on 
the  circulation  of  paper  money,  and  a  bank  in  which  hit 

'  Amold'i  HitU  <f  Bhods  h-         *  Ibid.  p.  297. 
bud,  ii  288.  •  Ibid.  p.  294. 
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father  was  largely  oonoemed  had  been  dissolved  by  Ad: 
of  Parliament,  leaving  debts  which  seven^en  years  later 
were  still  unpaid.  It  appears  that  Hutchinson  was  a. 
leading  person  in  dissolving  the  bank.  Samuel  Adam» 
had  taken  part  in  various  occupations.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  small  brewer  and  at  another  a  tax-gatherer,  but 
in  the  last  capacity  he  entirely  failed,  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  ought  to  have  passed  into  the  Exche* 
quer  was  not  forthcoming.  It  seems,  however,  that 
no  more  serious  charge  could  be  substantiated  against 
him  than  that  of  unbusiness-like  habits  and  an  insuffi- 
cient stringency  in  levying  the  public  dues ;  the  best 
judges  appear  to  have  been  fully  convinced  of  his 
integrity  in  money  matters,  and  it  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  austere  and  simple  tenor  of  hiis  whole 
later  life.* 

He  early  became  one  of  the  most  active  writers  in 
the  American  Press,  and  was  the  soul  of  every  agitation 
against  the  Government.  It  was  noticed  that  he  had  a 
special  skill  in  discovering  young  men  of  promise  and 
brilliancy,  and  that,  without  himself  possessing  any 
dazzling  qualities,  he  seldom  &iled  by  the  force  of  his 
character  and  the  mtense  energy  of  his  convictions  in 
obtaining  an  ascendency  over  their  minds.  It  was 
only  in  1765,  when  Adams  was  already  forty-three, 
that  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  where,  with 
Otis  and  two  or  three  others,  he  took  a  chief  part 
jn  organising  opposition  to  the  Government.^  Inlte  lax 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  exhi- 
bited in  perfection  the  fierce  and  sombre  type  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Covenanter.     Poor,  simple,  osten- 


*  The  life  of  8.  Adams  has  raoter.    Several  facts  relating  U 

bMQ  written  with  great  elabora-  him  will  be  fonnd  in  Hatohia* 

Hon  and  unqualified  eulogy  by  Bon*B  Histof  Massachuaetti  Ba/ff, 

W.  T.  Wells,  and  Bancroft  adopts  pp.  394,  296. 
a  fwy  similar  viiaw  of  his  oha. 
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tatiously  austere  and  indomitably  courageous,  the 
blended  influence  of  Calvinistic  theology  and  of  repul>- 
lican  principles  had  permeated  and  indurated  his  whole 
chai'acter,  and  he  carried  into  politics  all  the  fervour  of 
an  apostle  and  all  the  narrowness  of  a  sectaiian.  Hating 
with  a  fierce  hatred,  monarchy  and  the  English  Church, 
and  all  privileged  classes  and  all  who  were  invested  with 
dimity  and  ra^ ;  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  any.  good 
thing  in  an  opponent,  or  of  accepting  any  form  of  poli- 
tical compromise,  he  advocated  on  all  occasions  the 
strongest  measures,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  both  to  foresee  and  to  desire  an  armed  struggle. 
He  had  some  literary  talent,  and  his  firm  will  and  clearly 
defined  principles  gave  him  for  a  time  a  greater  influence 
than  abler  men.  He  now  maintained  openly  that  any 
British  troops  which  landed  should  be  treated  as  enemies, 
attacked,  and,  if  possible,  destroyed.  More  moderate 
counsels  prevailed ;  yet  measures  verging  on  revolution 
were  adopted.  As  tJie  Governor  alone  could  summon 
or  prorogue  the  Assembly,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Boston  when  it  was  not  sitting,  to  which  almost  every 
town  and  every  district  of  the  province  sent  its  dele- 
gate, and  it  assumed  all  the  semblance  of  a  legislative 
body. 

The  Assembly  itself,  when  it  met,  pronounced  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony  in  time 
of  peace  to  be  an  invasion  of  natural  rights  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  it  positively  refused  to 
provide  quarters  for  the  troops,  on  the  ground  that  the 
barracks  in  an  island  three  miles  from  the  town,  though 
within  the  municipal  circle  of  Boston,  were  not  yet  ML 
The  plea  was  ingenious  and  strictly  legal,  and  the  troops 
were  accordingly  quartered  as  well  as  paid  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Crown.  The  simple  presence  among  the 
oolonists  of  English  soldiers  was,  however,  now  treated 
M  an  intolerable  griefiiioe;   the  regiments  were  ab- 
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mrdly  called  *  an  unlawful  assembly/  and  they  were  in- 
variably spoken  of  as  if  they  were  foreign  invaders.  Thf 
old  distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxation^  the 
old  acquiescence  in  commercial  restrictions,  and  the  old 
acknowledgment  of  the  general  legislative  authority  of 
Parliament,  had  completely  disappeared  from  Boston 
politics.  The  treatise  which,  half  a  century  earlier, 
Molyneux  had  written  on  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment now  became  a  text-book  in  the  colonies,  and  it 
was  the  received  doctrine  that  they  owed  allegiance  in- 
deed to  the  King,  but  were  wholly  independent  of  the 
British  Parliament.  They  scornfully  repudiated  at  the 
same  time  the  notion  of  maintaining  like  Ireland  a  mili- 
tary establishment  for  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  project  of  a  legislative 
union  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  at  this  time  advo- 
cated by  Pownall  in  England,  was  absolutely  repudiated 
in  America.  Pownall  wished  the  colonial  Assemblies 
to  continue,  but  to  send  representatives  to  the  English 
Parliament,  which  would  thus  possess  the  right  of  taxing 
the  colonists.  But  this  scheme  found  no  favour  in 
America.  It  was  pronounced  impracticable  and  danger- 
ous.  It  was  said  that  the  colonial  representatives  would 
speedily  be  corrupted,  that  the  colonists  could  never 
hope  to  obtain  a  representation  adequate  to  their  im- 
portance, and  that  inadequate  representation  was  even 
a  greater  grievance  than  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. Bernard  now  strongly  advocated  the  permanent 
admission  of  American  representatives  into  the  British 
Parliament  as  the  only  possible  solution,  but  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  idea  was  unpopular,  and  he  alleged  that 
the  true  reason  was  that  if  the  colonies  were  represented 
in  Parliament  they  could  have  no  pretext  for  disobeying 
it  ^     It  was  evident  that  every  path  of  compromise  W9M 


Letlen  ^  Goyernor  Barnard,  pp.  BBjUO. 
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eloeing,  and  tbat  disaffection  was  steadily  rising  to  the 
Iieight  of  reyolution.  Foreign  observers  saw  that  the 
catastrophe  was  fast  approaching,  and  Choiseul  noticed 
that  the  English  had  no  cavalry  and  scarcely  10,000 
infantry  in  America,  while  the  colonial  militia  numbered 
400,000  men,  including  several  cavalry  regiments.  T^ 
was  not  difficult,  he  concluded,  to  predict  that  if  America 
could  only  find  a  Cromwell  she  would  speedily  cease  to 
finrm  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.^ 

For  the  present,  except  a  few  revenue  riots,  resist* 
ance  was  purely  passive.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  Grovemor.  Acute  lawyers  contested 
every  legal  point  that  could  possibly  be  raised  against 
the  Gk)vemment.  The  grand  juries  being  elected  by 
the  townships  were  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
and  they  systematically  revised  to  present  persons  guilty 
of  Ubel,  riot,  or  sedition.  Non-importation  agreements 
spread  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  and  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  English  commerce.  The  troops  had  little 
to  do  as  there  was  no  open  resistance,  but  they  found 
themselves  treated  as  pariahs  and  excluded  from  every 
kind  of  society,  and  they  had  even  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  English  Parliament  in  December  1768  and 
January  1769  greatly  aggravated  the  contest.  Both 
Houses  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  disloyal 
spirit  of  Massachusetts,  the  non-importation  agreements, 
and  the  Boston  convention ;  and  addresses  were  carried 
thanking  the  Sovereign  for  the  measures  he  had  taken 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  England ;  promising  a  full 
support  to  future  measures  taken  with  that  end,  and 
suggesting  that  the  names  of  the  most  active  agitators 
should  be  transmitted  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 

I  Banoioft 
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and  that  a  long  disused  law  of  Henry  Vill.  which  em- 
powered the  Governor  to  bring  to  England  for  trial, 
:  persons  accused  of  treason  outside  England,  should  be 
<  put  in  force.'  This  last  measure  was  due  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  although  it  was  certainly  not  unpro- 
voked, it  excited  a  fierce  and  legitimate  indignation  in 
America,  and  added  a  new  and  very  serious  item  to  the 
long  list  of  colonial  grievances.  Already,  the  colonial 
advocates  were  accustomed  to  say,  a  ParliamBut.  in 
wEicEr  the  colonies  were  wholly  unrepresented^xslakaed 
an-;abg6rute- power  of  restncting  their  commfiorce^^f 
taxing 'th^,~  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York^  oi 
■usp^ding  their  legislative  assemblies.  Briti§lLJXQop8 
were  planted  among  them-tO  coerce  them.  T^iSit 
governors  and  judges  were  to  be  made  independenLjcrf 
their  Assemblies,  and  now  the  protection  of  a  native 
jmyi  which  alone  remained,  was  to  be  destroyed.  By 
virtue  of  an  obsolete  law,  passed  in  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  English  history  and  at  a  time  when  England 
possessed  not  a  single  colony,  any  colonist  who  was 
designated  by  the  Governor  as  a  traitor  might  be  carried 
three  thousand  miles  from  his  home,  from  his  witnesses, 
from  the  scene  of  his  alleged  crime,  from  all  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  to 
be  tried  by  strangers  of  the  very  nation  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  offended.  Combine  all  these 
measures,  it  was  said,  and  what  trace  of  political  free- 
dom would  be  left  in  the  colonies  ? 

This  measure  was  apparently  intended  only  to  in- 
timidate the  more  violent  agitators,  and  it  was  never 
put  in  action.  The  Cabinet  were  much  divided  about 
their  American  policy,  and  signs  of  weakness  speedily 
appeared.  Townshend's  Act  had  brought  America  to 
the  verge  of  revolution,  and  had  entailed  great  expense 

'  Pari  Hist.  xvi.  477-487.    Cmmdish  IkbatM,  1 191-194. 
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the  oonntry,  bat  it  had  hitherto  produced  no  appre- 
ciable revenue,  and  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of 
improvement.  It  was  stated  that  the  total  produce  of 
the  new  taxes  for  the  6i*st  year  was  less  than  16,0002., 
that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Crown  revenue  in  America 
were  only  about  295L,  and  that  extraordinary  military 
expenses  amounting  to  170,000Z.  had  iu  the  same  period 
been  incurred.^  Pownall,  who  had  preceded  Bernard 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  strongly  urged  in  Par- 
liament the  repeal  of  the  new  duties,  and  a  considerable 
•ection  of  the  Cabinet  supported  his  view.  After  muck 
discussion  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  policy  of  com- 
promise^— ^to  repeal  the  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and 
painters*  colours,  and  to  retain  that  on  tea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  right.  Liess  than  SOOZ.  had 
hitherto  been  obtained  by  this  charge ;  but  the  King, 
the  Bedford  section  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  North 
determined,  in  opposition  to  Grafton  and  Camden,  to 
retain  it,  and  they  carried  their  point  in  the  Cabinet 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  A  circular  intimating  the 
intention  of  the  Grovemment  was  despatched  in  the 
course  of  1769  to  the  governors  of  the  ditlerent  colonies, 
and  in  this  circular  Ijord  Hillsborough  officially  in- 
formed them  that  the  Cabinet  *  entei-tained  no  design 
to  propose  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  further  taxes  on 
America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.'  *  Gover- 
nor Bernard,  whose  relations  with  the  Assembly  and 
Council  of  Massachusetts  had  long  been  as  hostile 


*  Hadreth,  U.  558. 

'  The  MaBsachaBettf  Agent, 
Ds  Berdt,  wrote  to  the  Assembly 
in  July  1768,  desoribing  an  inter- 
view with  Hillsborough.  *He 
Msored  me,  before  &e  warm 
measares  taken  on  your  side  had 
-tome  lo  their  knowledge  he  had 
«IIUd  the  lepMU  of  thoM  Aeli 
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possible,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Crown  bj 
R  baronetcy,  but  in  the  August  of  1769  he  was  recalled 
to  England  amid  a  storm  of  insult  and  rejoicing  from 
the  people  he  had  governed;  and  after  about  a  year, 
Hutchinson,  who,  though  equally  devoted  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  somewhat  less  unpopular  with  the  colonists, 
was  promoted  to  the  ungrateful  post.  Some  slight 
signs  of  improvement  were  visible.  New  York  sub- 
mitted to  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  its  Assembly  accordingly 
regained  its  normal  powers.  The  non-importation 
agreements  had  for  some  time  been  very  imperfectly 
observed,  and  it  was  soon  noticed  that  a  good  deal  of 
tea  was  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  that  the  port 
duty  was  paid  without  diflSculty.* 

Hitherto,  though  the  townspeople  of  Boston  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  provoke  and  irritate 
the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  among  them,  there  had 
been  no  serious  collision.  The  condition  of  the  town, 
however,  was  such  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
any  severity  of  discipline  could  long  avert  it.  There 
was  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  directed  against  all  who 
supported  the  revenue  Acts  and  who  sympathised  with 
authority.  Soldiers  could  scarcely  appear  in  the  streets 
without  being  the  objects  of  the  grossest  insult.  A 
Press  eminently  scurrilous  and  vindictive  was  ceaselessly 
employed  in  abusing  them:  they  had  become,  as 
Samuel  Adams  boasted,  *  the  objects  of  the  contempt 
even  of  women  and  children.'  Every  offence  they  com- 
mitted was  maliciously  exaggerated  and  vindictively 
prosecuted,  while  in  the  absence  of  martial  law  they 
were  obliged  to  look  passively  on  the  most  flagrant  in- 
sults to  authority.  At  one  time  the  *  sons  of  liberty ' 
in  a  procession  a  mile  and  a  half  long  marched  round 
the  State  House  to  commemorate  their  riots  against  tlis 

>  See  HatohinioB'i  E%$t  of  ManacnuutU  Bwy,  pp.  SM,  Wih 
192,  428. 
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Stamp  Act,  and  met  in  the  open  fields  to  chant  theif 
liberty  song  and  drink  'strong  halters,  firm  blocks^ 
and  sharp  axes  to  such  as  deserve  them.'  At  another 
an  informer  who  was  found  guilty  of  giving  information 
to  revenue  officers  was  seized  by  a  great  multitude, 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  led  through  the  streets  of 
Boston,  which  were  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  achieve- 
ment. A  printer  who  had  dared  to  caricature  the 
champions  of  freedom  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
house,  to  take  refuge  among  the  soldiers,  and  ultimately 
to  escape  from  Boston  in  disguise.  Merchants  who 
had  ventured  to  import  goods  from  England  were  com- 
pelled by  mob  violence  to  give  them  up  to  be  destroyed 
or  to  be  re-embarked.  A  shopkeeper  who  sold  some 
English  goods  found  a  post  planted  in  the  ground  with 
a  hand  pointing  to  his  door,  and  when  a  friend  tried  to 
remove  it  he  was  stoned  by  a  fierce  mob  through  the 
streets.  A  popular  minister  delighted  his  congrega- 
tion by  publicly  praying  that  the  Almighty  would 
remove  from  Boston  the  English  soldiers.  It  was  said 
that  they  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  town,  that  their 
drums  and  fifes  were  heard  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  that 
their  language  was  often  violent,  threatening,  or  profane, 
that  on  several  occasions  they  had  struck  citizens  who 
insnlted  them.^  On  March  2,  1770,  there  was  a  scufSe 
at  a  ropewalk  between  some  soldiers  and  the  rope- 
makers,  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th  there  occurred  the 
faragedy  which,  in  the  somewhat  grandiloquent  phrase 
of  John  Adams, '  laid  the  foundation  of  American  inde- 


>  Holmes.  Bancroft.  One  of 
the  later  aocosations  against  the 
Enc^iflh  soldiers  was,  that  they 
impaized  the  parity  of  the  Ameri- 
aan  pronnndation  of  English. 
Hoah  Webster,  in  his  oorions 
SMWj  on  (he  *  Manners  of  the 
IMted  Btelei'  (1787),  «iji:  *1 


presume  we  may  safely  say  thai 
our  language  has  suffered  more 
injurious  changes  in  America 
since  the  British  army  landed  on 
our  shores  than  it  had  suffered 
before,  in  the  period  of  threi 
centuries.'  —  Webster's  Eaaaya, 
p.  96. 
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pendenoe.'  A  false  alarm  of  6re  had  called  a  crowd  into 
the  streets,  and  a  mob  of  boys  and  men  amused  them- 
selves by  surrounding  and  insulting  a  solitary  sentinel 
who  was  on  guard  before  one  of  the  public  buildings. 
He  called  for  rescue,  and  a  party  consisting  of  a  cor- 
poral and  six  common  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Preston,  appeared  with  loaded  muskets  upon 
the  scene.  The  mob,  however,  refused  to  give  way. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  men — many  of  them  armed  with 
sticks — surrounded  the  little  band  of  soldiers,  shouting, 
*  Eascals,  lobsters,  bloody  backs ! '  *  and  defying  them 
to  use  their  arms.  They  soon  proceeded  to  violence. 
Snowballs  and,  according  to  some  testimony,  stones 
were  thrown.  The  crowd  pressed  violently  on  the 
soldiers,  and  it  was  afterwards  alleged  that  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  struck  by  a  club.  Whether  it  was  panic 
or  resentment,  or  the  mere  necessity  of  self-defence, 
was  never  clearly  established,  but  a  soldier  fired,  and 
in  another  moment  seven  muskets,  each  loaded  with 
two  balls,  were  discharged  with  deadly  effect  into  the 
crowd.  Five  men  fell  dead  or  dying,  and'  six  others 
were  wounded. 

There  are  many  dreadful  massacres  recorded  in  the 
page  of  history — ^the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the 
Saxons,  the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  of  them  had  produced  such  torrents  of 
indignant  eloquence  as  the  affray  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  '  Boston  massacre,'  or,  as  the  Americans, 
desiring  to  distinguish  it  from  the  minor  tragedies  of 
history,  loved  to  call  it,  *  The  bloody  massacre,'  at  once 
kindled  the  colonies  into  a  flame.  The  terrible  tale  of 
how  the  bloody  and  brutal  myrmidons  of  England  had 
■hot  down  the  inoffensive  citizens  in  the  streets  of  Bostov 
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imised  an  indignation  which  was  never  suffered  to  flag. 
Iq  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  tidings  of  the  tragedy  were 
spread  abroad,  the  church  bells  rang,  the  drums  beat 
to  call  the  people  to  arms,  and  next  day  an  immense 
meeting  of  the  citizens  resolved  that  the  soldiers  must 
no  longer  remain  in  the  town.  Samuel  Adams  and  the 
other  leading  agitators,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Hutchinson,  and 
rather  commanded  than  asked  for  their  removal.  Hut* 
chinson  hesitated  much.  He  was  not  yet  governor. 
Bernard  was  in  England.  Hutchinson  had  himself 
asked  for  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  Boston.  He  knew 
that  their  removal  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  a 
great  humiliation  to  the  Gh>vemment  and  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  mob,  and  that  if  once  removed  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  recall  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  remained  it  was  only  too  probable 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  streets  of  Boston  would  run  with 
blood.  He  consulted  the  council,  and  found  it  as  usual 
an  echo  of  the  public  voice.  He  yielded  at  last,  and 
the  troops  were  removed  to  Fort  William,  on  an  island 
three  miles  from  Boston,  and  the  wish  of  the  townsmen 
was  thus  at  last  accomplished.  An  immense  crowd 
accompanied  the  bodies  of  the  *  martyred '  citizens  to 
their  last  resting-place.  An  annual  celebration  was  at 
once  resolved  upon,  and  for  several  years  the  citizens 
were  accustomed  on  every  anniversary  to  meet  in  the 
chief  towns  of  America  in  chapels  hung  with  crape, 
while  the  most  popular  orators  described  the  horrors  of 
the  Boston  massacre,  the  tyranny  of  England,  and  the 
ferocious  character  of  standing  armies.' 

Few  things  contributed    more    to  the  American 
Revolution  than  this  unfortunate  affi*ay.     Skilful  agi- 

'  Th«    oommemoratioD    wm      of  July.    Tndor'B  Lift  cf  OM^ 
k«pt  op  tUl  17S3,  after  which  it      f.  469. 
«M  VBplafled  If  that  of  ftht  Mi 
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lators  perceived  the  advantage  it  gave  them,  and  the 
most  fantastic  exaggerations  were  dexterously  diffused. 
The  incident  had,  however,  a  sequel  which  is  extremely 
creditable  to  the  American  people.  It  was  determined 
to  try  the  soldiers  for  their  lives,  and  public  feeling  ran 
80  fiercely  against  them  that  it  seemed  as  if  their  fate 
was  sealed.  The  trial,  however,  was  delayed  for  seven 
months,  till  the  excitement  had  in  some  degree  subsided. 
Captain  Preston  very  judiciously  appealed  to  John 
Adams,  who  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  fii^t  place  both 
among  the  lawyers  and  the  popular  patriots  of  Boston, 
to  undertake  his  defence.  Adams  knew  well  how  much 
he  was  risking  by  espousing  so  unpopular  a  cause,  but 
he  knew  also  his  professional  duty,  and,  though  violently 
opposed  to  the  British  Government,  he  was  an  eminently 
honest,  brave,  and  humane  man.  In  conjunction  witii 
Josiah  Quincy,  a  young  lawyer  who  was  also  of  the 
patriotic  party,  he  undertook  the  invidious  task,  and  he 
discharged  it  with  consummate  ability.  It  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  popular  account  which  had  been  printed 
in  Boston  and  circulated  assiduously  through  the 
colonies,  representing  the  affair  as  a  deliberate  and  pre- 
meditated  massacre  of  unoffending  citizens,  was  grossly 
untrue.  As  was  natural  in  the  case  of  a  confused 
scuffle  in  the  dark,  there  was  much  conflict  of  testimony 
about  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  affair,  but  there 
was  no  sufficient  evidence  that  Captain  Preston  had 
given  an  order  to  fire;  and  although  no  soldier  was 
•eriously  injured,  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the 
soldiers  had  endured  gross  provocation  and  some 
violence.  If  the  trial  had  been  the  prosecution  of  a 
smuggler  or  a  seditious  writer,  the  jury  would  probably 
have  decided  against  evidence,  but  they  had  no  dii? 
position  to  shed  innocent  blood.  Judges,  counsel,  and 
jurymen  acted  bravely  and  honourably.  All  the  soldien 
were  acquitted,  except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  ci 
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ttanslaaghter,  and  who  escaped  with  very  slight  punish- 
ment. 

It  is  yery  remarkable  that  after  Adams  had  accepted 
the  task  of  defending  the  incriminated  soldiers,  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  Boston  as  their  representatiye 
in  the  Assembly,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  province 
appears  to  have  fully  acquiesced  in  the  verdict.^  In- 
truth,  although  no  people  have  indulged  more  largely 
than  the  Americans  in  violent,  reckless,  .and  unscru- 
pnlous  language,  no  people  have  at  every  period  of  their 
history  been  more  signally  free  from  the  thirst  for  blood, 
which  in  moments  of  great  political  excitement  has  been 
often  shown  both  in  England  and  France.  It  is  a 
characteristic  &ct  that  one  of  the  first  protests  against 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  capital  offences  in  the 
English  legislation  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  made 
by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  which  in  1762 
objected  to  death  as  a  punishment  for  forgery  on  the 
ground  that  'the  House  are  very  averse  to  capital 
punishment  in  any  case  where  the  interest  of  the 
Government  does  not  absolutely  require  it,^  and  where 
some  other  punishment  will  be  sufficiently  deterrent.^ 


*  See  on  thii  epiaode,  Adami' 
Worki,  I  97>1U,  iL  S29-238 ; 
HotohinBon'B  HisL  of  MoMa* 
ehusetts  Bay ;  Hntohinson's  let- 
tan  to  Bernard,  and  the  HistorieB 
of  Hildreih  and  Bancroft.  Mr. 
Bancroft  in  his  acooont  of  this 
transaction  appears  to  me  to 
exhibit  even  more  strongly  than 
nsnal  that  violent  partisanship 
which  BO  greatly  impairs  the 
▼alae  of  his  Tcry  learned  History. 
OntBide  Boston  the  verdict  seems 
to  have  given  mnoh  satisfaction. 
Hutchinson  wrote  (Dec.  1770) : 
*Ths  reception  which  has  been 
fftfm  ts  tis  lata  iisnUeta  every- 


where except  in  Boston  has  been 
favourable  beyond  my  hopes.  ] 
expected  that  the  court  and  jury 
would  be  censured,  but  they  are 
generally  applauded.* — American 
Remembrancer,  1776,  part  i.  p. 
159. 

«  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  p.  118. 
According  to  Dr.  Price  (Or^  Civil 
Liberty t  p.  101),  not  more  than 
one  execution  had  taken  place 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  eighteen 
years.  The  annual  average  ol 
executions  in  London  alone  for 
twenty- three  years  before  1771 
was  from  twenty-nine  to  thirtyi 
— Howard  On  Prisontt  p.  9. 
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In  the  long  period  of  anarchy,  riot,  and  excitement 
which  preceded  the  American  Revolution  there  wag 
scarcely  any  bloodshed  and  no  political  assassination, 
and  the  essential  humanity  of  American  public  opinion 
which  was  shown  so  conspicuously  during  the  tiial  of 
the  soldiers  at  Boston,  was  afterwards  displayed  on  a  &r 
wider  field  and  in  still  more  trying  circumstances  during 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  still 
more  remarkably  in  the  triumph  of  the  North  in  the 
War  of  Secession. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  in  America, 
Lord  North  carried  through  Parliament  his  measure  re- 
pealing all  the  duties  imposed  by  Townshend's  Act,  with 
the  exception  of  that  on  tea,'  which  he  maintained  in 
spite  of  a  very  able  opposition  led  by  Pownall.  Hia 
defence  of  the  distinction  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
plausibility  or  even  of  real  force.  The  other^duties,  he 
said,  were  imposed  on  articles  of  English  manu&cture 
imported  into  America,  and  such  duties  were  both  un- 
precedented and  economically  inexpedient,  as  calculated 
to  injure  English  industry.  The  duty  on  tea,  however, 
was  of  another  kind,  and  it  was  in  perfect  accordanoe 
with  commercial  precedents.  The  Americans  had  them- 
selves drawn  a  broad  distinction  between  external  and 
internal  taxation.  No  less  than  thirty-two  Acts  binding 
their  trade  had  been  imposed  and  submitted  to,  and  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  impose  port  duties  had,  till  the 
last  two  years,  been  unquestioned.'  Whatever  might 
be  said  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  tea  duty  was  certainly 
not  a  grievance  to  America,  for  Parliament  had  relieved 
the  colonies  of  a  duty  of  nearly  12d.  in  the  pound,  which 
had  hitherto  been  levied  in  England,  and  the  colonista 
were  only  asked  in  compensation  to  pay  a  duty  of  8(2. 
in  the  pound  on  the  arrival  of  the  tea  in  America.    Tht 

10  Gm.  m.  If .  '  Im  Cavendith  DebaUi,  I IM, 
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measaia  was,  therefore,  not  an  act  of  oppression  but  of 
relief,  making  the  price  of  tea  in  the  colonies  positively 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  before.^  It  was  coupled  with 
the  circular  of  Lord  Hillsborough  pled^ng  the  English 
Government  to  raise  no  further  revenue  from  America. 
Ai  the  same  time  the  quartering  Act,  which  had  been 
■o  much  objected  to,  was  allowed  silently  to  expire.' 

It  will  probably  strike  the  reader  that  every  argu- 
ment which  showed  that  the  tea  duty  was  not  a  grievance 
to  the  colonies,  was  equally  powerful  to  show  that  it 
WM  perfectly  useless  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  revenue 
from  them.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a 
more  curious  instance  of  legislative  incapacity  than  the 
whole  transaction  displayed.  The  repeal  of  the  greater 
part  of  Townshend's  Act  had  given  the  agitators  in 
America  a  signal  triumph ;  the  maintenance  of  the  tea 
duly  fixr  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  colonial 
revenue  left  them  their  old  pretext  for  agitation,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  duty  could  not  possibly  attain  the 
end  tar  which  it  was  ostensibly  intended,  and  the  Go- 
vernment by  the  circular  of  Lord  Hillsborough  had  pre- 
cluded themselves  from  increasing  it.  Hutchinson, 
whose  judgment  of  American  opinion  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  has  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  Government  might  have  raised  the  whole  revenue 
they  expected  from  Townshend's  Act  without  the 
■malleBt  difficulty,  if  they  had  simply  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  levying  the  duty  on  goods  exported  to 
America  in  England  instead  of  in  the  colonies.' 


I 


■  Stadman,  L  74.  Hatchinson 
sajs:  'By  taJdiig  off  12<i., which 
umI  to  M  paid  m  England,  and 
mbifcitiitmg  8ci.  only,  payable  in 
fho  eolonies,  tea  was  cheaper 
lliiiii  it  had  OYMT  been  sold  by 
tlie  illioit  traders,  and  the  poor 
la   AflMrlaa  drank  the 


lame  tea  in  quality  at  St.  the  IK 
which  the  people  in  England 
drank  at  6s.' — Hist,  of  Moi- 
iachusetts  Bay^  p.  851. 

«  Pari,  Hist.  xvi.  852-8745 
Cavendish  Debates,  i.  484-500. 

*  *II  these  duties  [those  ia 
Townshand's  Aet]  had  been  paid 
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The  object  of  maintaining  the  tea  duty  was,  of 
,  coarse,  to  assert  the  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  port 
duties,  and  this  assertion  was  thought  necessary  on 
account  of  the  recent  conduct  and  language  of  the 
Americans.*  At  the  same  time  North,  like  GreiiFille^ 
continually  maintained  that  the  plan  of  obliging 
America  to  pay  for  her  own  army  might  have  been 
easily  and  peaceably  carried  out  had  the  condition  of 
English  parties  rendered  possible  any  steady,  systematic, 
and  united  policy.  It  was  the  changes,  vacillation, 
divisions,  and  weaknesses  of  English  ministries,  the 
utter  disintegration  of  English  parties,  the  rapid  alter- 
nations of  severity  and  indulgence,  the  existence  in  Par- 
liament of  a  powerful  section  who  had  at  every  step  of 
the  struggle  actively  supported  the  Americans  and  en- 
couraged them  to  resist,  the  existence  outside  Parlia- 
ment of  a  still  more  democratic  party  mainly  occupied 
with  political  agitation — ^it  was  these  things  which  had 
chiefly  lured  the  colonies  to  their  present  state  of  an- 
archy, had  rendered  all  resistance  to  authority  a  popular 
thing,  and  had  introduced  the  habit  of  questioning  the 
validity  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  evil,  however,  was 
accomplished.  The  plan  of  making  America  pay  for 
her  defence  was  virtually  abandoned,  and  the  ministers 
were  only  trying  feebly  ki^d  ineffectively  to  uphold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  that  Parliament  had 


upon  exportation  from  England 
and  applied  to  the  purpose  pro- 
posed, there  would  not  have  been 
any  opoosition  made  to  the  Aot. 
It  would  have  been  a  favour  to 
the  eoloniee.  The  saving  upon 
tea  would  have  been  more  than 
the  whole  paid  on  the  other 
articles.  The  consumer  in  Ame- 
rica would  have  paid  the  duty 
just  M  much  as  if  it  had  been 
paid  upon  importation.' — HiaU 
^  MassachuiiUi  Bay,  f.  ITt.    I 


have  already  quoted  the  opinion 
of  Franklin  to  much  the  sama 
effect. 

*  See  Lord  North's  itrong 
statement  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  maintained  any  paH 
of  the  duties.  Pari,  Hist.  xwL 
854 ;  Cavendish  Debate9,  L  485| 
486.  The  speech  of  Oeorge 
OrenviUe  in  this  debate,  as  re* 
ported  by  Oavendish,  is  partio^' 
larlj  worthy  of  attention* 


a  right  to  draw  a  reyenne  from  America,  bj  maintain* 
ing  a  duty  which  was  in  full  accordance  wi^  American 
precedents  and  which  was  a  positive  boon  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  policy  was  not  quite  nnsuccessfal.  The  non- 
importation agreements  had  lately  been  so  formidable 
that  the  English  exports  to  America,  which  amounted 
to  2,878,000Z.  in  1768,  amounted  only  to  l,634,000Z.in 
1769 ;  ^  but  the  merchants  in  the  colonies,  after  some 
hesitation,  now  resolved  to  abandon  these  agreements, 
and  commerce  with  England  resumed  its  old  activity. 
An  exception,  however,  was  still  made  in  the  case  of 
tea,  and  associations  were  formed  binding  all  classes  to 
abstain  from  that  beverage,  or  at  least  to  drink  only 
what  was  smuggled.  The  next  two  or  three  years  of 
colonial  history  were  somewhat  less  eventful,  though  it 
was  evident  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  an- 
archy was  extending.  In  North  Carolina,  in  1 7  7 1 ,  some 
1,500  men,  complaining  of  extortions  and  oppressions 
of  their  local  courts,  rose  to  arms,  and  refused  to  pay 
taxes,  and  the  colony  was  rapidly  dividing  into  a  civU 
war.  The  Governor,  however,  at  the  head  of  rather 
more  than  1,000  militia,  completely  defeated  the  in- 
surgents in  a  pitched  battle.  Some  hundreds  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  six  were  afterwards  hanged  for 
high  treason.  In  Massachusetts  the  troops  were  not 
again  brought  into  Boston,  but  Castle  William,  which 
eommanded  the  harbour,  and  to  which  the  Boston  pa- 
triots had  once  been  so  anxious  to  relegate  them,  was 
placed  under  martial  law,  and  the  provincial  garrison 
was  withdrawn.  There  were  long  and  acrimonious  dis- 
putes between  Hutchinson  and  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sembly about  the  right  of  the  former  to  convene  the 
Assembly  at  Cambridge  instead  of  Boston ;  about  the 

«  Pml  fliit  ifL  861. 
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extent  to  which  the  salaries  of  Crown  officers  shoald  bi 
exempted  from  taxation ;  about  the  refusal  of  the  Qo* 
vemor  to  ratify  the  grant  of  certain  sums  of  money  to 
the  colonial  agents  in  England.  In  1772,  Hutchinsokt^ 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  colony,  informed  the 
Assembly  that,  as  his  salary  would  henceforth  be  paid 
by  the  Crown,  no  appropriation  would  be  required  for 
that  purpose.  Otis,  who  had  long  been  the  most  fiery 
of  the  Boston  demagogues,  had  now  nearly  lost  his  in- 
tellect as  well  as  his  mfluence ;  and  John  Adams,  who 
was  a  far  abler  man,  had  for  a  time  retired  from  agita- 
tion, and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  Samuel 
Adams,  however,  still  retained  his  influence  in  the  Aa- 
(Sembly,  and  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  excite 
ill  feeling  against  England,  and  to  push  the  colony  into 
tebellion. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  revenue  outrage  of  more  than 
oommon  daring  took  place.  A  ship  of  war,  called  the 
*  Oaspee,'  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Duddingston,  and 
carrying  eight  guns,  was  employed  under  the  royal 
commission  in  enforcing  the  revenue  Acts  along  the 
coast,  and  the  commander  is  said  to  have  discharged 
his  duty  with  a  zeal  that  often  outran  both  discretion 
and  law.  He  stopped  and  searched  every  ship  that 
entered  Narraganset  Bay ;  compelled  all  ships  to  salute 
his  flag ;  sent  a  captured  cargo  of  smuggled  rum,  con- 
trary to  law,  out  of  the  colony  to  Boston  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  be  safely  detained  in  Newport ;  seized 
more  than  one  vessel  upon  insufficient  evidence; 
searched  for  smuggled  goods  with  what  was  considered 
unnecessary  violence,  and  made  himself  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  colony,  in  which  smuggling  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  most  popular  of  trades.  The 
Chief  Justice  gave  an  opinion  that  the  commander  of 
one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  could  exercise  no  authority 
in  the  cokmv  without  having  previously  applied  to  tht 
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Qovemor^  and  shown  him  his  warrant.  Duddingston 
appealed  to  the  Admiral  at  Boston,  who  fully  justified 
hi8  conduct,  and  an  angry  altercation  ensued  between 
the  civil  and  naval  authorities.  On  Jane  9,  1772,  the 
'  Gkuspee,'  when  chasing  a  suspected  vessel,  ran  aground 
on  a  shoal  in  the  river  some  miles  from  Providence,  and 
the  ship  which  had  escaped  brought  the  news  to  that 
town.  Soon  after  a  drum  was  beat  through  the  streets, 
And  all  persons  who  were  disposed  to  assist  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Eong's  ship  were  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  a  prominent  citizen.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  concealment  or  disguise,  and  shortly  after 
ten  at  night  eight  boats,  ftdl  of  armed  men,  started  with 
muffled  oars  on  the  expedition.  They  reached  the 
stranded  vessel  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing. Twice  the  sentinel  on  board  vainly  hailed  them, 
when  Duddingston  himself  appeared  in  his  shirt  upon 
the  gunwale  and  asked  who  it  was  that  approached. 
The  leader  of  the  party  answered  with  a  profusion  o^ 
oaths  that  he  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  come  to 
arrest  him,  and  while  he  was  speaking  one  of  his  men 
deliberately  shot  the  lieutenant,  who  fell  badly  wounded 
on  the  deck.  In  another  minute  the  '  Gaspee '  was 
boarded.  The  crew  were  soon  overpowered,  bound,  and 
placed  upon  the  shore.  Duddingston,  his  wounds 
having  been  dressed,  was  landed  at  a  neighbouring 
house ;  the  party  then  set  fire  to  the  '  Gaspee,'  and 
while  its  flames  announced  to  the  whole  country  the 
•access  of  their  expedition,  they  returned  in  the  broad 
daylight  to  Providence.  Large  rewards  were  offered 
by  the  British  Government  for  their  detection;  but, 
though  they  were  universally  known,  no  evidence  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  outrage  was  entirely  unpunished.' 

>  A  fun  BMOxmi  of  this  trani-  of  Rhod$  Uland,  u.  809<320. 
•fliidn  will  be  found  ia  Mr.  Mr.  Arnold  has  ^yen  a  onriooi 
Arnold's  wyinlensting  History      letter  describing  it,  by  Ephraia 
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An  American  historian  complains  that  this  event,  thon^ 
due  to  a  mere  '  sudden  impulse/  inspired  at  least  one 
English  statesman  with  a  deep  hostility  to  the  charter 
of  the  colony,  according  to  which  Governor,  Assembly, 
and  Council  were  all  elected  directly  by  the  people.* 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  just  before  this  out- 
rage took  place,  the  British  Parliament  had  passed  an 
Act  for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  dockyards, 
and  naval  stores,  by  which  their  destruction  was  made 
a  felony,  and  the  ministry  were  empowered,  if  they 
pleased,  to  try  those  who  were  accused  of  such  acts  in 
England.*  This  law,  though  it  applied  to  the  colonies, 
was  not  made  with  any  special  reference  to  them,  but 
it  became  one  of  their  great  grievances.  Perhapd  the 
state  of  feeling  disclosed  in  the  town  of  Providence  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  '  Gaspee,'  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  argument  in  its  defence. 

A  considerable  step  towards  uniting  the  colonies 
was  taken  in  this  year  and  in  1773  by  the  appointment 
in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  some  other  colonies  of 
committees  specially  charged  with  the  task  of  collectins: 
uid  publishing  colonial  ^evances,  maintaining  a  co^ 
respondence  between  the  different  provinces,  and  pro- 
curing authentic  intelligence  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  or  Ministry  relating  to  them.  In 
England  they  were  already  represented  by  agents  of 
great  ability,  the  most  prominent  being  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  at  this  time  possessed  a  greater  reputa- 
edon  than  any  other  living  American. 

He  was  bom  in  1706,  and  was  therefore  now  in  the 
decline  of  life.  A  younger  son  in  a  large  and  poor 
family,  ill  treated  by  his  elder  brother,  and  little  favoured 
by  casual  good  fortune,  he  had  risen  by  his  own  energiei 


Bowen,  one  of  the  party  who         '  Bancroft,  UL  461. 
Baptnredthe'Gaspee.'  *  IS  Qeo.  IIL  e.  M. 
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from  a  humble  journeyman  printer  at  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia  to  a  roremost  place  among  his  conntrymen; 
and  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  which  the  lapse  of  a  cen* 
kuy  has  scarcely  dimmed.  Franklin  is,  indeed,  one  of 
tiie  very  small  class  of  men  who  can  be  said  to  have 
added  something  of  real  value  to  the  art  of  living. 
Very  few  writers  have  left  so  many  profound  and  origi- 
nal observations  on  the  causes  of  success  in  life,  and  on 
the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  intellect  and  the  cha- 
racter. To  extract  irom  surrounding  circumstances  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  comfort  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment, was  the  ideal  he  placed  before  himself  and  others, 
and  he  brought  to  its  attainment  une  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  inventive  of  human  intellects,  one  of  the 
calmest  and  best  balanced  of  human  characters.  '  It  is 
hard/  he  once  wrote,  '  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  up- 
right ; '  and  it  was  his  leading  principle  that  a  certain 
amount  of  material  prosperity  is  the  almost  indispen- 
sable  condition  as  well  as  the  chief  reward  of  integrity 
€f  character.  He  had  no  religious  fervour,  and  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  appeal  to  strong  passions  or  heroic 
telf-abnegation ;  but  his  busy  and  somewhat  pedestrian 
intellect  was  ceaselessly  employed  in  devising  useful 
schemes  for  tXe  benefit  of  mankind.  He  founded  so- 
cieties for  mutual  improvement,  established  the  first 
circulating  library  in  America,  introduced  new  methods 
for  extinguishing  fires,  warming  rooms,  paving  and 
lighting  the  streets,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  education 
in  Pennsylvania,  took  part  in  many  schemes  for  strength- 
ening the  defences  and  improving  the  police  of  the  colony, 
and  was  the  soul  of  more  than  one  enterprise  of  public 
eharity.  *  Poor  Bichard's  Almanac,'  which  he  began 
in  1782,  and  which  he  continued  for  twenty-five  years, 
attained  an  annual  circulation  of  near  10,000,  and  he 
made  it  a  vehicle  for  diffiising  through  the  colonies  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  homely  wisdom. 
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Hifl  brother  printed  the  fourth  newspaper  which 
ever  appeared  in  America,  and  Franklin  wrote  in  it 
when  still  a  boy.  He  had  afterwards  a  newspaper  ci 
his  own,  and  there  were  few  questions  of  local  politic! 
in  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  part.  He  was  very 
ambitious  of  literary  success,  and  within  certain  limits 
be  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  How  completely  blind 
he  was  to  the  sublime  and  the  poetical  in  literature,  he 
indeed  conclusively  showed  when  he  tried  to  improve 
the  majestic  language  of  the  Book  of  Job  or  the  Lord's 
Prayer  by  translating  them  into  ordinary  eighteenth- 
century  phraseology ;  but  on  his  own  subjects  no  one 
wrote  better.  His  style  was  always  terse,  luminous, 
simple,  pregnant  with  meaning,  eminently  persuasive! 
There  is  scarcely  an  obscure  or  involved  or  superfluous 
sentence,  scarcely  an  ambiguous  term  in  his  works,  and 
not  a  trace  of  that  &lse  and  inflated  rhetoric  which  has 
spoilt  much  American  writing,  and  from  which  the 
addresses  of  Washington  himself  are  not  quite  free. 
He  was  a  most  skilful  and  plausible  reasoner,  abound* 
ing  in  ingenious  illustration,  and  with  a  happy  gift  of 
carrying  into  difficult  and  intricate  subjects  liiat  trans- 
parent simpUcity  of  style  which  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
reach  of  art.  At  the  same  time  his  researches  and 
writings  on  electricity  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  in  1752  his  great  discovery  of 
the  lightning  conductor  made  his  name  universally 
known  through  Europe.  It  was  indeed  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  strike  the  imagination ;  and  it  was  a  strange 
freak  of  fortune  that  one  of  the  most  sublime  andpoetio 
of  scientific  discoveries  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  ol 
one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  great  men. 

In  every  phase  of  the  struggle  with  England  he 
took  a  prominent  part ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  if  he  had  been  able  to  guide  American  opinion,  il 
would  never  have  ended  in  revolution.    Duriiig  a  greet 
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portioB  cC  Mm  ifemggle  1m  alwAyi  profoMed  a  wim 
attachment  for  England  and  the  English  Constitatioii. 
In  ocmYersation  with  Burke  he  expressed  the  greatest 
oonoein  at  the  impending  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  predicted  that '  America  would  never  again  see 
inch  happy  days  as  she  had  passed  under  the  protectioo 
of  England,  and  observed  that  ours  was  the  only  in- 
itanrr  of  a  great  empire  in  which  the  most  distant  parts 
and  members  had  been  as  well  governed  as  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinage.'  *  A  man  so  eminently  wise  and 
temperate  must  have  dearly  seen  that  colonies  situated 
8,000  miles  from  the  mothier  country,  doubling  their 
population  every  twenty-five  years,  possessing  repre- 
sentative institutions  of  the  freest  and  most  democratio 
type,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  who,  from  their  circum- 
stances and  their  religion,  carried  the  sentiment  ol 
independence  to  the  highest  point,  were  never  in  any 
real  danger  of  political  servitude,  and  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  America  and  England  which  reason- 
able  men  might  not  easily  have  compromised.  Per- 
sooaUy,  no  one  had  less  sympathy  than  Franklin  with 
anarchy,  violence,  and  declamation,  and  in  some  nepects 
his  natand  leaning  was  towards  the  Tories.  It  is 
remarkable  that  when  he  was  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Middlesex  election,  his  sympathies  ran  strongly 
against  Wilkes,  he  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  punish- 
fluent  that  must  await  a  people  '  who  are  ungratefully 
abusing  the  best  Constitution  and  the  best  KiDg  any  na- 
tion was  ever  blessed  with ; '  *  and  he  fully  adopted  the 
Tory  maxim  that  the  whole  political  power  of  a  nation 
belmgs  of  right  to  the  freeholdei^s.*     He  held  under 

*  Burks'!  *  Appeal  from  tha      404. 

Vsw  to  the  Old  Whigs.'    Work$,  >•  All  the  land  in  England  li 

vf.  111.      See,  too,  Franklin'i  in  fact  represented.  .  .  .  Ai  It 
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the  Government  the  position  of  Postmaster-General  fiir 
America.  He  was  once  thought  of  as  Under-Secietarj 
of  State  for  the  colonies  under  Lord  Hillsborough,  and 
his  son  was  royal  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

His  writings  are  full  of  suggestions  which,  if  they 
had  been  acted  on,  might  have  averted  the  disruption. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  advocated  an  union  of 
the  colonies  for  defensive  purposes  as  early  as  1754, 
and  in  1764  had  regarded  with  great  equanimity,  and 
even  approval,  the  possible  establishment  of  an  English 
army  in  America,  paid  for  by  duties  imposed  on  the 
colonies.  He  opposed  the  Stamp  Act ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident,  from  his  conduct,  that  he  neither  expected  nor 
desired  that  it  should  be  resisted.  In  one  of  hia 
writings,  he  very  wisely  suggested  that  England  should 
give  up  her  trade  monopoly,  and  that  America  should 
in  return  agree  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  for  the 
military  purposes  of  the  Empire.  In  another,  h« 
advocated  a  legislative  union,  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  English  Parliament,  without  injustice,  to  tax 
America.  He  strongly  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxation,  and 
asserted  with  great  truth  that '  the  real  grievance  is  not 
that  Britain  puts  duties  upon  her  own  manufacture! 
exported  to  us,  but  that  she  forbids  us  to  buy  like 
manufactures  from  any  other  country.' 

He  was  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and,  in  his  examination  soon  after,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  defended  the  colonial  cause  with 
an  ability,  a  presence  of  mind,  and  a  moderation  that 
produced  a  great  impression  upon  Parliament.  His  many 
tracts  in  defence  of  their  cause,  though  they  are  very 
far  from  a  fair  or  candid  statement  even  of  Uie  facts  of 
the  case,  were  undoubtedly  the  ablest  and  most  plausible 

Ihem  to  vote  for  legUlatora  !■  as      vationf/  Franklin*!  Ifbrfct,  I? « 
lupropriBly.*— •  PoUiioftl  ObMf-      MJL 
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argmnente  advanced  on  tlie  American  side.  In  1767  hi 
mentioned  the  asddnity  with  which  the  French  ambas* 
■ador  was  courting  hun,  and  he  added :  '  I  fancy  thai 
intriguing  nation  would  like  very  well  to  meddle  on 
occasion  and  blow  up  the  coals  between  Britain  and  her 
colonies ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  give  them  no  opportunity.'  * 
In  his  confidential  correspondence  with  American  poli£i- 
cians,  he  constantly  advocated  moderation  and  patience. 
'Our  great  security/  he  wrote  in  1773,  'lies  in  our 
growing  strength  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  that 
creates  an  increasing  ability  of  assisting  this  nation  in 
its  wars,  which  will  make  us  more  i^spectable,  our 
friendship  more  valued,  and  our  enmity  feared.  .  •  . 
In  confidence  of  this  coming  change  in  our  favour,  I 
think  our  prudence  is,  meanwhile,  to  be  quiet,  only 
holding  up  our  rights  and  claims  on  all  occasions  .  .  • 
but  bearing  patiently  the  little  present  notice  that  is 
taken  of  them.  They  will  all  have  their  weight  in  time, 
and  that  time  is  at  no  great  distance.'  *  '  There  seems 
to  be  among  us  some  violent  spirits  who  are  for  an 
immediate  rupture;  but  I  trust  the  general  prudence 
of  our  country  will  see  that  by  our  growing  strength 
we  advance  fast  to  a  situation  in  which  our  claims  must 
be  allowed ;  that  by  a  premature  struggle  we  may  be 
crippled  and  kept  down  another  age  .  .  .  that  between 
governed  and  governing  every  mistake  in  government, 
every  encroachment  on  right,  is  not  worth  a  rebelUon 
•  •  •  remembering  withal  that  this  Protestant  country 
(our  mother,  though  lately  an  unkind  one)  is  worth 
preserving,  and  that  her  weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe, 
and  her  safety  in  a  great  degree,  may  depend  on  our 
onion  with  her.** 

>  Franklin'f  Works,  tIL  867.  then  retarning  to  Amerioft.  *Go 

'  lUd.    YiiL    80,    81.     After  home  and  tell  your  eonntrymea 

ttie  Stamp  Act,   Franklin   ex-  to  get  children  aa  fast  aa  tbag 

fMsed  his  opinion  in  a  pithj  can.* 

to  InganoU,  who  was  '  Ibid.  pp.  78, 78 
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In  addition  to  his  position  of  Agent  for  Penng^Ivaniai 
be  became  Agent  for  New  Jersey,  for  Georgia,  and  in 
1770  for  Massachusetts.  His  relations,  however,  with 
the  latter  colony  were  not  always  absolutely  cordial. 
His  religious  scepticism,  his  known  hatred  of  war,  his 
personal  relations  to  the  British  Government,  his  dislike 
to  violent  counsels,  and  to  that  exaggerated  and  de- 
clamatory rhetoric  which  was  peculiarly  popular  at 
Boston,  all  placed  him  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with 
his  constituents ;  and  although  they  were  justly  proud 
of  his  European  reputation,  even  this  was  sometimes  a 
cause  of  suspicion.  They  felt  that  he,  and  he  alone,  of 
living  Americans,  by  his  own  unassisted  merit,  had  won 
a  great  position  in  England,  and  they  doubted  whether 
he  could  be  as  devoted  to  their  cause  as  men  whose 
reputation  was  purely  provincial.  In  1771,  Arthur 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  who  was  fully  identified  with  the 
extreme  party,  was  appointed  his  colleague,  and  there 
were  several  other  symptoms  that  Franklin  was  looked 
on  with  some  distrust.  The  suspicions  of  his  sincerity 
were,  however,  wholly  groundless.  His  heart  was 
warmly  in  the  American  cause,  and  although  he  would 
have  gladly  moderated  the  policy  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
stranded  and  distanced.  His  views  became  more  ex- 
tensive, and  his  language  more  emphatic ;  he  now  main- 
tained with  great  ability  the  position  that  the  colonies, 
like  Hanover,  or  like  Scotland  before  the  Union,  though 
they  were  subject  to  the  English  king,  were  wholly  uh 
dependent  of  the  British  Legislature;  and  in  1778  Im 
was  concerned  in  a  transaction  which  placed  him  at  open 
war  with  English  opinion. 

It  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  habit  of  Hutchinson, 
die  Gk)vemor-General  of  Massachusetts ;  of  Oliver,  who 
was  now  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  of  some  other  poIi« 
ticiana  of  the  province  who  were  attached  to  the  Ciowiii 
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to  carry  on  a  Btrictly  private  and  confidential  correspond* 
enoe  about  the  state  of  the  colonies  with  Whately,  who 
had  formerly  been  private  secretary  to  George  Grenville. 
In  Jane  1772  Whately  died,  and  in  December,  by  some 
person  and  some  means  that  have  never  been  certainly 
disclosed,  the  letters  of  his  American  correspondents 
were  stolen  and  carried  to  Franklin.  The  letters  of 
Hutchinson  had,  with  one  exception,  been  written  be- 
toTe  his  appointment  as  Governor,  but  at  a  time  when 
he  held  high  office  in  the  colony,  and  they  were  written 
with  the  perfect  freedom  of  confidential  intercourse. 
Whately,  though  peculiarly  conversant  with  colonial 
matters,  held  at  tins  time  no  office  under  the  Crown, 
and  was  a  simple  member  of  the  Opposition.  Hutchin- 
son, in  writing  to  him,  dilated  upon  the  turbulent  and 
rebellious  disposition  of  Boston,  the  factious  character 
of  the  local  agitators,  the  weakness  of  the  Executive, 
the  necessity  of  a  military  force  to  support  the  (Govern* 
ment,  and  the  excessive  predominance  of  the  democratic 
element  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  '  I  never 
think,*  he  wrote  in  the  letter  which  was  afterwardfl 
most  violently  attacked,  *  of  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  colonies  without  pain. 
There  must  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are  called  English 
liberties.  ...  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  project 
a  system  of  government  in  which  a  colony  3,000  nules 
distant  from  the  parent  State  shall  enjoy  all  the  liberty 
of  the  parent  State.  ...  I  wish  the  good  of  the  colony 
when  I  wish  to  see  some  further  restraint  of  liberty 
rather  than  the  connection  with  the  parent  State  should 
be  broken,  for  I  am  sure  such  a  breach  must  prove  the 
min  of  the  colony.'  Oliver  argued  with  more  detail 
thftt  the  Council  or  Upper  Chamber  should  consist  ex- 
eluBively  of  landed  proprietors,  that  the  Crown  officen 
■hoold  have  salaries  independent  of  popular  favour,  thai 
the  popular  election  of  grand  juries  should  be  abolishe^i 
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and  that  there  should  be  a  colonial  representation  in 
the  English  Parliament.  All  this  appears  to  hare 
been  most  honestly  written,  but  it  was  written  without 
the  reserve  and  the  caution  which  would  have  been 
maintained  in  letters  intended  to  be  published.  Both 
.  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  impressed  on  their  oorrespon- 
dent  their  desire  that  these  letters  should  be  deemed 
strictly  confidential.*  They  were  brought  to  Franklin 
as  political  information  for  his  perusal.  He  at  once 
perceived  the  advantage  they  would  give  to  the  popular 
party,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  send 
them  to  Massachusetts  on  condition  that  they  should 
not  be  printed  or  copied ;  that  they  should  be  shown 
only  to  a  few  of  the  leading  people,  that  they  should  be 
eventually  returned,  and  that  the  source  from  which 
they  were  obtained  should  be  concealed. 

The  letters  were  accordingly  sent  to  Thomas  Gash- 
ing, the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  they  soon  created  a  general 
ferment.  As  Franklin  acutely  wrote,  'there  was  no 
restraint  proposed  to  talking  of  them,  but  only  to  copy- 
ing.' They  were  shown  to  many  of  the  leading  agita- 
tors. John  Adams  was  suffered  to  take  them  with  him 
on  his  judicial  circuit,  and  they  were  finally  brought 
before  tiie  Assembly  in  a  secret  sitting.  The  Assembly 
at  once  carried  resolutions  censuring  them  as  designed 
to  sow  discord  and  encourage  the  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  Government,  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  into 
the  province  and  subvert  its  constitution,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Council  it  petitioned  the  King  to 
remove  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  from  the  Government. 
The  letters  were  soon  generally  known.  The  sole  ob- 
stacle to  their  diffusion  was  the  promise  that  they  should 
not  be  copied  or  printed,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  thii 
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would  be  obserFed.  According  to  one  accoiinty'  oopiai 
were  produced  which  were  falsely  said  to  have  come  by 
the  last  mail  fix)m  England,  and  which  were  therefore 
Bot  induded  under  the  original  promise.  According  to 
another  account,*  Hancock,  one  of  the  leading  patriotBi 
took  *  advantage  of  the  implied  permission  of  Hutchin- 
son '  to  have  copies  made.  Hutchinson  had  indeed  been 
challenged  with  the  letteirs,  and  been  asked  for  copies  of 
them  and  of  such  others  as  he  should  think  proper  to 
communicate.  After  some  delay,  he  answered  eva- 
sively, '  Kyou  desire  copies  with  a  view  to  make  them 
public,  the  ori^nals  ai^9  more  proper  for  the  purpose 
than  the  copies,'  and  this  sentence  appears  to  have  been 
considered  a  sufficient  authorisation.  The  letters  were 
accordingly  printed  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
colonies. 

When  the  printed  copies  arrived  in  England,  they 
excited  great  astonishment,  and  William  Whately,  the 
brother  and  executor  of  the  late  Secretary,  was  filled 
with  a  very  natural  consternation  at  a  theft  which  was 
Ukely  to  have  such  important  consequences,  and  for 
whicdi  public  opinion  was  inclined  to  make  him  respon- 
sible. He,  in  his  turn,  suspected  a  certain  Mr.  Temple, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  look  through  the  papers  of  his 
deceased  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  perusing  one  re- 
lating to  the  colonies,  and  a  duel  ensued,  in  which 
Whately  was  wounded.  Franklin  then,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper,  disclosed  the  part  he 
had  taken.  He  stated  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  ob- 
tained and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question, 
that  they  had  never  passed  into  the  hands  of  William 
Whately,  and  that  it  was  therefore  impossible  either  that 
Whately  could  have  communicated  them  or  that  Temple 
eould  have  taken  them  from  his  papers.    There  is  somf 
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reaeon  to  believe  that  the  original  owner  had  left  them 
carelessly  in  a  public  office,  from  whence  they  had  been 
abstracted,  but  the  mystery  was  never  decisively  solved 
Franklin  always  maintained  that  in  this  mattei 
he  had  simply  done  his  duty,  and  that  his  conduct  waa 
perfectly  honourable.  The  letters,  he  said, '  were  written 
by  public  officers  to  persons  in  public  stations,  on  public 
aflGairs,  and  intended  to  procure  public  measures.'  They 
were  brought  to  him  as  the  Agent  for  Massachusetts, 
ai^d  4t  was  his  duty  as  such  to  communicate  to  his  con- 
Btituents  intelligence  that  was  of  such  vital  importance 
to  their  affairs.  He  even  urged,  more  ingeniously  than 
plausibly,  that  he  was  animated  by  a  virtuous  desire  to 
lessen  the  breach  between  England  and  the  colonies. 
Like  most  Americans,  he  said,  he  had  viewed  with  in- 
dignation  the  coercive  measures  which  emanated,  as  he 
supposed,  from  the  British  Government,  but  his  feelings 
were  much  changed  when  it  was  proved  that  their  real 
origin  might  be  traced  to  Americans  holding  high  offices 
in  their  native  country.  It  was  to  convince  him  of  this 
truth  that  the  letters  had  been  originally  brought  to  him. 
It  was  to  spread  a  similar  conviction  among  his  country- 
men that  he  had  sent  them  across  the  Atlantic.  With 
more  force  his  apologists  have  urged  that  the  sanctity  of 
private  correspondence  was  not  then  regarded  as  it  is 
regarded  now,  and  that  the  Grovemment  itself  oontinn* 
ally  tampered  with  it  for  political  purposes.'  In  1766 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  discovered,  to  his  great  indigna- 
tion,  that  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  had  been  opened;  and  among  the  items  of 
secret-service  money  during  the  administration  of  Gren- 
yille  was  a  sum  to  a  Post  Office  official  '  for  engraving 
the  many  seals  we  are  obliged  to  make  use  of. '  *    H 
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Gk)vemroent  wbb  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  sucb  methoda, 
was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  agent  who  was  en- 
deavouring in  a  hostile  country  and  against  overwhelm* 
ing  obstacles  to  maintain  the  interests  of  his  colonj 
would  be  more  scrupulous  ?  Letters  of  Franklin  him- 
aelf,  written  to  the  colony,  had  been  opened,  and  their 
contents  had  been  employed  for  political  purposes. 
Hutchinson  had  been  concerned  in  this  proceeding,  and 
could  therefore  hardly  complain  that  his  own  weapons 
were  turned  against  himself.' 

These  considerations,  no  doubt,  palliate  the  conduct 
of  Franklin.  Whether  they  do  more  than  palliate  it, 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  In  England 
that  conduct  was  ludged  with  the  utmost  severity.  For 
tiie  purpose  of  ruming  honourable  officials,  it  was  said, 
their  most  confidential  letters,  written  several  years 
before  to  a  private  Member  of  Parliament  who  had  at 
that  time  no  connection  with  the  Government,  had  been 
deliberately  stolen ;  and  although  the  original  thief  was 
undiscovered,  the  full  weight  of  the  guilt  and  of  the  dis- 
honour rested  upon  Franklin.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  letters  had  been  written  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, that  they  had  been  dishonestly  obtained  without 
the  knowledge  either  of  the  person  who  received  them 
or  of  the  persons  who  wrote  them,  and  that  their  ex- 
posure would  be  a  deadly  injury  to  the  writers.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  procured  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  sent  them  to  a  small  group  of  politi- 
cians whom  he  knew  to  be  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Gk)vemor,  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  conduct 
was  a  duel  in  which  the  brother  of  the  man  whose  private 

Ekpers  had  been  stolen  was  nearly  killed.     Any  man  oi 
gh  and  sensitive  honour,  it  was  said,  would  sooner 
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have  pat  his  hand  in  the  fire  than  have  been  concerned 
in  such  a  transaction.  When  the  petition  for  the  re- 
moval of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  arrived,  the  Govern- 
ment referred  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
that  the  allegations  might  be  publicly  examined  with 
counsel  on  either  side,  and  the  case  excited  an  interest 
which  had  been  rarely  paralleled.  No  less  than  thirty- 
five  Privy  Councillors  attended.  Among  the  distin- 
guished strangers  who  crowded  the  Bar  were  Burke, 
Priestley,  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  Dunning  and  Ijee, 
who  spoke  for  the  petitioners,  appear  to  have  made  no 
impression ;  while  on  the  other  side,  Wedderbum,  the 
Solicitor-General,  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  but 
most  virulent  speeches.  After  a  brief  but  eloquent 
eulogy  of  the  character  and  services  of  Hutchinson,  he 
passed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  letters  were  procured, 
and  turning  to  Franklin,  who  stood  before  him,  he  de- 
livered an  invective  which  appears  io  have  electrified 
his  audience.  '  How  the  letters  came  into  the  possession 
of  anyone  but  the  right  owners,'  he  said,  '  is  still  a  mys« 
tery  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  explain.  He  was  not  the 
rightful  owner,  and  they  could  not  have  come  into  his 
hands  by  fair  means.  Nothing  will  acquit  Dr.  Franklin 
of  the  charge  of  obtaining  them  by  fraudulent  or  corrupt 
means  for  the  most  malignant  of  purposes,  unless  he 
stole  them  fi*om  the  person  who  stole  them.  I  hope,  my 
Lords,  you  will  brand  this  man  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  of  Europe,  and  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Into  what 
country  will  the  fabricator  of  this  iniquity  hereafter  go 
with  unembarrassed  face  ?     Men  will  watch  him  with  a 

i'ealous  eye.  They  will  hide  their  papers  fi*om  him,  and 
ock  up  their  escritoires.  Having  hitherto  aspired  after 
fione  by  his  writings,  he  will  henceforth  esteem  it  a  libel 
lobecall^amanofletters — h^mhotriumliterarum}  Bat 
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he  not  only  took  ftway  tfaoae  papers  from  one  brothe 
he  kept  himself  ooncealed  till  he  nearly  occasioned  the 
mnrder  of  another.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  account, 
expressive  of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  malice, 
without  horror.  Amid  these  tragical  ovents,  of  one  pei^ 
ICQ  nearly  murdered,  of  another  answerable  for  the  issue, 
of  a  worthy  Grovemor  hurt  in  his  dearest  interests,  the 
&te  of  America  in  suspense — here  is  a  man  who,  with 
the  utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands  up  and  avows 
himself  the  author  of  all.  I  can  compare  him  only  to 
Zanga  in  Dr.  Young's  **  Revenge  " : 

Know  then,  'twas  I — 
I  forged  the  letter.    I  disposed  the  pietore, 
I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy. 

I  ask,  my  Lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper  at- 
tributed by  poetic  fiction  only  to  the  bloody  African,  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily 
American  ? ' 

The  scene  was  a  very  strange  one,  and  it  is  well 
raited  to  the  brush  of  an  historical  painter.  Franklin 
was  now  an  old  man  of  sixty-seven,  the  greatest  writer, 
the  greatest  philosopher  America  had  produced,  a 
member  of  some  of  the  chief  scientific  societies  in 
Europe,  the  accredited  representative  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  colonies  of  America,  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  Englishmen  he  was  compelled  to  hear  himself 
denounced  as  a  thief  or  the  accomplice  of  thieves.  He 
stood  there  conspicuous  and  erect,  and  without  moving 
a  muscle,  amid  tiie  torrent  of  invective,  but  his  apparent 
oomposure  was  shared  by  few  who  were  about  him. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Lord  North,  the  Privy 
Councillors  who  were  present  lost  all  dignity  and  all 
self-respect.  They  laughed  aloud  at  each  sarcastic  sally 
of  Wedderbum,    *  The  indecency  of  their  behaviour,'  in 
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the  words  of  Shelbume,  '  exceeded,  as  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  of  any  committee  of  elections; '  and  Fox,  in 
a  speech  which  he  made  as  late  as  1803,  reminded  the 
House  how  on  that  memorable  occasion  '  all  men  tossed 
up  their  hats  and  clapped   their   hands  in  boundless 
delight  at  Mr.  Wedderbum's  speech/    The  Committee 
at  onoe  voted  that  the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  was  '  false,  groundless,  and  scandalous,  and 
calculated  only  for  the  seditious  purpose  of  keeping  up 
a  spirit  of  clamour  and  discontent  in   the   province.' 
The  King  in  Council  confirmed  the  report,  and  Franklin 
was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  his  oflSce  of  Post- 
master.    It  was  an  office  which  had  yielded  no  revenue 
before  he  had   received  it,  but   which  his  admirable 
organisation  had  made  lucrative  and  important.     The 
colonists  accepted  the  insults  directed  against  their  great 
representative  as  directed  against  themselves,^  and  from 
this  time  the  most  sagacious  of  American  leaders  had  a 
deep  personal  grudge  against  the  British  Government.* 
In  the  meantime  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
make  the  tea  duty  a  reality.     About  seventeen  million 
pounds  of  tea  lay  unsold  in  the  warehouses  of  the  East 
India  Company.     The  Company  was  at  this  time  in  ex- 
treme  financial  embarrassment,  almost  amounting  to 
bankruptcy,  and  in  order  to  assist  it  the  whole  duty 
which  had  formerly  been  imposed  on  the  exportation  to 
America  was  remitted.*     Hitherto  the   Company  had 
been  obliged  to  send  their  tea  to  England,  where  it  was 
iold  by  public  sale  to  merchants  and  dealers,  and  by 
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Uiem  oxported  to  the  oolonies.  The  Company  wert 
now  permitted  to  export  tea  direct  from  their  ware- 
houses on  their  own  account  on  obtaining  a  licence  from 
the  Treasury,*  and  they  accordingly  selected  their  own 
agents  in  tiie  different  colonies.  As  the  East  India 
Company  had  of  late  been  brought  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  the  consignees 
were  such  as  favoured  the  Administration,  and  in  Boston 
they  included  the  two  sons  of  Hutchinson.  Several 
ships  freighted  with  tea  were  sent  to  the  colonies,  and 
the  Grovemment  hoped,  and  the  '  sons  of  liberty '  feared, 
that  if  it  were  once  landed  it  would  probably  find 
purchasers,  for  owing  to  the  drawback  of  the  duty  on 
exportation  it  could  be  sold  much  cheaper  than  in 
Rngland  itself,  and  cheaper  than  tea  imported  from  any 
other  country.  The  colonies  at  once  entei^d  into  a  \ 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  tea  being  landed,  and  a  long 
series  of  violent  measures  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  those  who  were  concerned  in  receiving  it. 
At  last,  in  December  1773,  three  ships  laden  with  tea 
arrived  at  Boston,  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month  forty 
or  fifty  men  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  and  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  Samuel  Adams,  Hancock,* 
and  other  leading  patriots,  boarded  them,  and  posting 
sentinels  to  keep  all  agents  of  authority  at  a  distance, 
they  flung  the  whole  cargo,  consisting  of  342  chests, 
into  the  sea.  In  the  course  of  the  violent  proceedings 
at  Boston  in  this  year,  the  Council,  the  militia,  the  corps 
of  cadets  had  been  vainly  asked  to  assist  in  maintaining 
the  law.  The  sheriff  of  the  town  was  grossly  insulted. 
The  magistrates  would  do  nothing,  and,  as  usual,  the 
crowning  outrage  of  the   destruction  of  the  tea  was 
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aooompliBhed  with  perfect  impunity,  and  not  ft  single 
person  engaged  in  it  was  in  any  way  molested.  At 
Charleston  a  ship  arrived  with  tea,  but  the  consignees 
were  intimidated  into  resignation,  and  the  tea  was  stored 
in  cellars,  where  it  ultimately  perished.  At  New  York 
ftnd  Philadelphia  the  inhabitants  obliged  the  captains  of 
the  tea  ships  at  once  to  sail  back  with  their  cargoes  to 
the  Thames. 

While  the  law  was  thus  openly  defied,  the  popular 
party  were  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  project  of  granting 
the  judges  iixed  salaries  from  the  Crown,  and  thus 
malong  them  in  some  degree  independent  of  the  As- 
semblies. In  Massachusetts  the  Assembly  declared  all 
judges  who  received  salaries  from  the  Crown  instead 
of  the  people  unworthy  of  public  confidence,  and  it 
threatened  to  impeach  them  before  the  Council  and  the 
Governor.  In  February  1774,  proceedings  of  this  kind 
were  actually  instituted  against  Oliver,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  province,  because  he  had  accepted  an  annual 
stipend  from  the  Crown.  Out  of  100  members  who 
voted,  no  less  than  92  supported  the  impeachment. 
Hutchinson  of  course  reftised  to  concur  in  the  measure^ 
and  on  March  30  he  prorogued  the  House,  and  at  the 
same  time  accused  it  of  having  been  guilty  of  proceed- 
ings which  *  strike  directly  at  the  honour  and  authority 
of  the  King  and  Parliament.' 

The  news  of  these  events  convinced  most  intelligent 
Englishmen  that  war  was  imminent,  and  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  America  could  only  be  enforced  by  the  sword. 
Several  distinct  lines  of  policy  were  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  advocated  in  England.  Tucker,  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  a  bitter  Tory,  but  one  of  the  best 
living  writers  on  all  questions  of  trade,  maintained  a 
theory  which  was  then  esteemed  visionary  and  almost 
childish,  but  which  will  now  be  very  difierently  regarded. 
He  had  no  respect  for  the  Americans;  he  dissected  with 
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usparing  Beverity  the  many  weaknesses  in  their  argil* 
ments,  and  the  declamatory  and  rhetorical  character  of 
mnch  of  their  patriotism ;  but  he  contended  that  matters 
had  now  come  to  such  a  point  that  the  only  real  remedy 
was  separation.  Colonies  which  would  do  nothing  for 
their  own  defence,  which  were  in  a  condition  of  smothered 
rebellion,  and  which  were  continually  waiting  for  the 
diffienlties  of  the  mother  country  in  order  to  assert  their 
power,  were  a  source  of  political  weakness  and  not  of 
politick  strength,  and  the  trade  advantages  which  were 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  connection  were  of  the 
most  delusive  kind.  Trade,  as  he  showed,  will  always 
ultimately  flow  in  the  most  lucrative  channels.  The 
most  stringent  laws  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
Americans  from  trading  with  foreign  countries  if  they 
could  do  so  with  advantage,  and  in  case  of  separation 
the  Americans  would  still  resort  to  England  for  most 
of  their  goods,  for  the  simple  reason  that  England  could 
supply  them  more  cheaply  than  any  other  nation.  The 
supremacy  of  English  industry  did  not  rest  upon 
political  causes.  '  The  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
in  a  great  measure  by  British  capital.  British  capital 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  as  long  as  this  superiority  lasts  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible that  the  trade  of  the  British  nation  can  suffer  any 
rery  great  or  alarming  diminution.'  No  single  fact 
is  more  clearly  established  by  history  than  tiiat  the 
bitterest  political  anin^osity  is  insufficient  to  prevent 
nations  fix)m  ultimately  resorting  to  the  markets  that 
are  most  advantageous  to  them,  and  as  long  as  England 
maintained  the  conditions  of  her  industrial  supremacy 
unimpaired  she  was  in  this  respect  perfectly  secure. 
But  nothing  impairs  these  conditions  so  much  as  war, 
which  wastes  capital  unproductively  and  burdens  in« 
dostry  with  a  great  additional  weight  of  debt,  military 
sttablishments,  and  taxation.    The  war  which  began 
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•bout  the  Spanish  right  of  search  had  cost  sixty  millionsi 
and  had  scarcely  produced  any  benefit  to  England. 
The  last  war  cost  ninety  millions,  and  its  most  im« 
portant  result  had  been,  by  securing  the  Americans 
from  French  aggression,  to  render  possible  their  present 
rebellion.  Let  England,  then,  be  wise  in  time,  and 
before  she  draws  the  sword  let  her  calculate  what 
possible  advantage  she  could  derive  commensurate  with 
the  permanent  evils  which  would  inevitably  follow. 
The  Americans  have  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority 
and  legislation  of  the  Supreme  Legislature,  or  to  bear 
their  part  in  supporting  the  burden  of  tiie  Empire. 
Let  them,  then,  cease  to  be  fellow-members  of  that 
Empire.  Let  them  go  their  way  to  form  their  own 
destinies.  Let  England  free  herself  from  the  cost,  the 
responsibility,  and  the  danger  of  defending  them,  re- 
taining, like  other  nations,  the  right  of  connecting 
herself  with  them  by  treaties  of  commerce  or  of  alliance.^ 
The  views  of  Adam  Smith,  though  less  strongly  ex- 
pressed, are  not  very  different  from  those  of  Tucker. 
The  *  Wealth  of  Nations'  was  published  in  1776,  and 
although  it  had  little  political  influence  for  at  least  a 
generation  after  its  appearance,  its  publication  has 
ultimately  proved  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  economical,  and  indeed  in  the  intellectual,  history 
of  modem  Europe.  No  part  of  it  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  colonies.  Adam  Smith 
showed  by  an  exhaustive  examination  that  the  Uberfcy 
of  commerce  which  England  allowed  to  her  colonies, 
though  greatly  and  variously  restricted,  was  at  least 
more  extensive  than  that  which  any  other  nation 
conceded  to  its  dependencies,  and  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  give  them  a  large  and  increasing  measure  of  pro* 
•perity.    The  laws,  however,  preventing    then    fron 
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employing  iheir  indastrj  in  manufactures  for  diem« 
Belves,  he  described  as  '  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  mankind,'  and  likely  '  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  *  to  prove  *  really  oppressive  and  insupport- 
able/ Hitherto,  however,  tliese  laws,  though  they  were 
*  badges  of  slavery  imposed  without  any  sufficient 
reason/  had  been  of  little  practical  importance;  for, 
owing  to  the  great  cheapness  of  land  and  the  great 
deamess  of  labour  in  the  colonies,  it  was  obviously  the 
most  economical  course  for  the  Americans  to  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  fisheries,  and  to  import 
manufactured  goods.  His  chief  contention,  however, 
was  that  the  system  of  trade  monopoly  which,  with 
many  exceptions  and  qualifications,  was  maintained  in 
the  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  England,  was  essentially 
vicious ;  that  the  colonies  were  profoundly  injured  by 
the  restrictions  which  confined  them  to  the  English 
market,  and  that  these  restrictions  were  not  beneficial, 
but  were  indeed  positively  injurious  to  England  herself. 
These  positions  were  maintained  in  a  long,  complicated, 
but  singuktrly  luminous  argument,  and  it  followed 
that  the  very  keystone  of  English  colonial  policy  was 
a  delusion.  '  The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has 
hitherto  been  the  principal,  or,  more  properly,  perhaps, 
the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion  which  Great 
Britain  assumes  over  the  colonies/  The  burden  of  a 
great  peace  establishment  by  land  and  sea,  maintained 
sdmost  exclusively  fix>m  English  revenue,  two  great  wars 
which  had  arisen  chiefly  from  colonial  questions,  and 
the  risk  and  probability  of  many  others,  were  all 
supposed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  great  advantage 
which  the  mother  country  derived  from  the  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  trade.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  *  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  depresses  the  industry  of 
all  o^er  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies, 
mthout  in  the  least  increasing,  but,  on  the  contrary! 
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diminishing,  that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  ii 
established/  'Under  the  present  system  of  manage- 
ment, therefore,  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  loss 
from  the  dominion  which  she  assumes  over  the  colonies/ 

like  Tucker,  Adam  Smith  would  gladly  have  seen 
%  peaceful  separation.  *  Great  Britain,'  he  wrote,  *  would 
not  only  be  immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual 
expense  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies,  but 
might  settle  with  them  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as 
would  effectually  secure  to  her  a  free  trade  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  less  so 
to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly  which  she  at  pre- 
sent enjoys.*  She  would  at  the  same  time  probably 
revive  that  good  feeling  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  English  race  which  was  now  rapidly  turning  to 
hatred.  Such  a  solution,  however,  though  the  best, 
must  be  put  aside  as  manifestly  impracticable.  No 
serious  politician  would  propose  the  voluntary  and  peace- 
frd  cession  of  the  great  dominion  of  England  in  America 
with  any  real  hope  of  being  listened  to.  *  Such  a  measure 
never  was  and  never  will  be  adopted  by  any  nation  in 
the  world/ 

Dismissing  this  solution,  then,  Adam  Smith  agreed 
with  Grenville  that  every  part  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  obliged  to  support  its  own  civil  and  military 
establishments,  and  to  pay  its  proper  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  general  government  or  defence  of  the 
British  Empii^e.  He  also  agreed  with  Grenville  that  it 
naturally  devolved  upon  the  British  Parliament  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  colonial  contributions,  though 
the  colonial  Legislatures  might  decide  in  what  way  those 
contributions  should  be  raised.  It  was  practically  im- 
possible to  induce  the  colonial  Legislatures  of  themselvet 
to  levy  *  such  taxation,  or  to  agree  upon  its  propor- 
tionate distribution.  Moreover,  a  colonial  Assembly, 
though,  like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  it  is  an  admirable 
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judge  of  the  affidn  of  its  own  district,  can  have  no  proper 
means  of  determining  what  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  support  of  the  whole  Empire.    This  *  can  be  judged 
of  only  by  that  Assembly  which  inspects  and  superin- 
tends the  affairs  of  the  whole  nation.'     '  The  Parliament 
of  England/  he  added, '  has  not  upon  any  occasion  shown 
the  smallest  disposition  to  overburden  those  parts  of 
the  Empire  which  are  not  represented  in  Parliament. 
The  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  .  .  .  are  more 
lightly  taxed  than  any  parts  of  Great  Britain.     Par- 
liament .  .  .  has  never  hitherto  demanded  of  the  colo- 
nies anything  which  even  approached  to  a  just  propor- 
tion of  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow-subjects  at  home,* 
and  the  fear  of  an  excessive  taxation  might  be  easily 
met  by  making  the  colonial  contribution  bear  a  fixed 
proportion  to  the  English  land  tax.  The  colonists,  how- 
ever, almost  unanimously  refused  to  submit  to  taxation 
by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented. 
Tlie  only  solution,  then,  was  to  give  them  a  representa- 
tion in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  open  to  them  all  the 
prizes  of  English  politics.    The  colonists  should  ulti- 
mately be  sul^ected  to  the  same  taxes  as  Englishmen, 
and  should  be  admitted,  in  compensation,  to  the  same 
freedom  of  trade  and  manufacture. 

If  we  pass  from  the  political  philosophers  to  active 
politicians,  we  find  that  Chatham  and  Burke  were  sub- 
stantially agreed  upon  the  line  they  recommended. 
Burke,  who  had  long  shown  a  knowledge  and  a  zeal  on 
American  questions  which  no  other  politician  could  rival, 
had  in  the  preceding  year  accepted,  with  very  doubtful 
propriety,  tiie  position  of  paid  agent  of  New  York ;  and 
in  1774  he  made  his  great  speech  on  American  taxation. 
In  the  same  year  Chatham  reappeared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American  de- 
bates. Borke  and  Chatham  continued  to  differ  on  the 
question  of  the  abstract  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
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America,  but  they  agreed  in  maintaining  that  tbe  miioii 
to  the  British  Crown  of  a  vast,  civilised  and  rapidly  pro* 
gressive  country,  evidently  destined  to  take  a  foremost 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Empire.  In  the  speeches 
and  letters  of  Chatham  especially,  this  doctrine  is  main- 
tained in  the  most  emphatic  language.  '  I  fear  the  bond 
between  us  and  America,*  he  wrote  in  1774,  *will  be 
cut  off  for  ever.  Devoted  England  will  then  have  seen 
her  best  days,  which  nothing  can  restore  again.'  *  *  Al- 
though  I  love  the  Americans  as  men  prizing  and  setting 
a  just  value  upon  that  inestimable  blessing,  liberty,  yet 
if  I  could  once  persuade  myself  that  they  entertain  the 
most  distant  intention  of  throwing  off  the  legislative 
supremacy  and  great  constitutional  superintending 
power  and  control  of  the  British  Legislature,  I  should  my- 
self  be  the  vety  first  person  .  .  .  to  enforce  that  powei 
by  every  exertion  this  country  is  capable  of  making.'  • 
In  the  speeches  of  Burke,  no  passages  of  equal  em- 
phasis will  be  found ;  but  Burke,  like  Chatham,  entirely 
refused  at  this  time  to  contemplate  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  Empire ;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
only  good  policy  was  a  policy  of  conciliation,  reverting 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  before  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  repealing  all  the  coercive  and  aggressive  laws 
which  had  since  then  been  promulgated.  This  was  what 
the  Americans  themselves  asked.  In  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  in  August 
1773,  Franklin,  their  Agent,  had  written  *  that  a  suicere 
disposition  prevails  in  the  people  there  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  mother  country ;  that  the  Assembly  have 
declared  their  desire  only  to  be  put  into  the  situation 
Ihey  were  in  before  the  Stamp  Act.     They  aim  at  no 
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revolution.'  ^     In  this  spirit  Burke  urged  their  claims. 
•  Revert  to  your  old  principles  .  .  .  leave  America,  if 
she  has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.    I  am  not 
here  going  into  a  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting 
to  mark  dieir  boundaries.     I  do  not  enter  into  these 
metaphysical   distinctions.     I  hate  the  very  sound  of 
them.     Leave  the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood, 
and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our  unhappy  contest,  will 
die  along  with  it.  .  •  .  Let  the  memory  of  all  actions  in 
contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both  sides  be 
extinguished  for  ever.     Be  content  to  bind  America  by 
laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done  it.    Let  this  be  your 
reason  for  binding  their  trade.     Do  not  burthen  them 
with  taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to  do  bo  from  the  begin- 
ning.   Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.    These  are 
the  arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms.     Leave  the  rest 
to  the  schools ;  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed 
with  safety.     If  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally,  you 
sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source  of  government 
by  urging  subtle  deductions  and  consequences  odious  to 
those  yon  govern,  from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable 
nature  of  supreme  sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by 
these  means  to  call  that  sovereignty  itself  in  question.' 
The  duty  on  tea  should  especially  be  at  once  re- 
pealed.    It  was  said  that  it  was  an  external  tax  such 
as  the  Americans  had  always  professed  themselves  ready 
to  pay ;  that  port  duties  had  been  imposed  by  Grenville 
as  late  as  1764  without  exciting  any  protest,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  evident  that  the  claims  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  extending.  But  the  American  distinction  had 
always   been  that  they  would    acknowledge  external 
taxes,  which  were  intended  only  to  regulate  trade  ;  but 
n;^  internal  taxes,  which  were  intended  to  raise  revenue. 
Townshend,  with  unhappy  ingenuity,  proved  that  as 
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external  tax  could  be  made  to  raise  rerenue  like  an  in- 
ternal tax,  and  this  purpose  was  expressly  stated  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Act.  *  It  was  just  and  necessary/ 
the  preamble  said,  'that  a  revenue  should  be  raised 
there;'  and  again,  the  Commons  'being  desirous  to 
make  some  provision  in  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment towards  raising  the  said  revenue/ 

It  would  also  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  absurd 
position  than  that  of  the  ministry  which  retained  the  tea 
duty.  It  was  an  intelligible  policy  to  force  the  Americans 
to  support  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire ;  but 
it  was  calculated  that  the  duty  would  at  the  utmost  pro- 
duce 16,0002.  a  year,  and  the  ministry  had  precluded 
themselves  fi*om  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  revenue. 
Townshend  no  doubt  had  meant  to  do  so ;  but  Lord  North 
had  authorised  Lord  Hillsborough  to  assure  the  colonial 
Governors,  in  his  letter  of  May  1 769, '  that  his  Majesty's 
present  Administration  have  at  no  time  entertained  a 
design  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  further  taxes 
upon  America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.' 
16,000Z.  a  year  was  therefore  the  utmost  the  Ministers 
expected  from  a  policy  which  had  led  England  to  the 
brink  of  an  almost  inevitable  war.  But  even  this  was 
not  all.  In  order  to  impose  this  unhappy  port  duty  of 
8(2.  in  the  pound  on  the  Americans,  Parliament  had  ac- 
tually withdrawn  a  duty  of  1 8.  in  the  pound  which  had 
hitherto  been  paid  without  question  and  without  diffi- 
culty upon  exportation  from  England,  and  which  neces- 
sarily fell  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  those  who  pur- 
chased the  tea.  '  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  you  have 
deliberately  thrown  away  a  large  duty  which  you  held 
secure  and  quiet  in  your  hands,  for  the  vain  hope  of 
getting  three-fourths  less,  through  every  hazard,  through 
certain  litigation,  and  possibly  through  war.'  ^     It  wa« 

'  The  East   India   Company      the  transaction,  and  o£fered  thai 
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said  that  the  duty  was  merely  an  assertion  of  right, 
the  Declaratory  Act  of  1766.  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  very  preamble  of  the  new  Act,  which  asserted  not 
merely  the  justice,  but  also  the  expediency,  of  taxing 
the  colonies.  A  simple  repeal  was  the  one  possible  form 
of  conciliation,  for  a  legislative  union  between  countries 
8,000  miles  apart  was  wholly  impracticable,  and  the  idea 
was  absolutely  repudiated  by  the  colonies.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  restrictive  trade  laws,  Burke  wisely  said  as 
little  as  possible.  He  knew  that  the  question  could  not 
be  raised  without  dividing  the  friends  of  America,  and 
probably  without  alienating  the  commercial  classes, 
who  were  the  chief  English  opponents  of  American 
taxation. 

Whether  the  policy  of  Burke  and  Chatham  would 
have  succeeded  is  very  doubtful.  After  so  much  agita- 
tion and  violence,  after  the  promulgation  pf  so  many 
subversive  doctrines  in  America,  and  the  exhibition  of 
BO  much  weakness  and  vacillation  in  England,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  tempest  would  have  been 
calmed,  and  tluit  the  race  of  active  agitators  would  have 
retired  peaceably  into  obscurity.  Philosophers  in  their 
studies  might  draw  out  reasonable  plans  of  conciliation, 
but  pure  reason  plays  but  a  small  part  in  politics,  and 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  these  plans  into  execation  was 
enormous.  Party  animosities,  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
sions ;  the  personal  interests  of  statesmen  who  wanted 
to  climb  into  office,  and  of  agitators  who  wanted  to 
retain  or  increase  their  power;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Court,  which  was  opposed  to  all  concession  to  the 
colonies,  and  no  less  opposed  to  a  consolidaticn  of 
parties  at  home ;  the  spirit  of  commercial  monopoly, 


intj  ol  lizpenoe  In  the  poand  threepenoe  in  the  pound  paid  fai 
4a  ezportafcion,  provided  it  eon-  Amenoa.  ParL  Hist.  iviiL  17Sy 
mted  to  zepesl  the  datj  ol 
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which  made  one  class  averse  to  tXL  trade  ooncessioiiB ; 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  land  tax,  which  made  another 
class  peculiarly  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  colonists 
to  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  defence ;  the  natural 
pride  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  repeatedly  insulted 
and  defied ;  the  anger,  the  jealousy,  and  the  suspicion 
which  recent  events  had  created  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  the  doubts  which  existed  in  England  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  disloyal  spirit  of  New  England 
had  permeated  the  other  colonies;  the  doubts  which 
existed  in  America  about  which  of  the  many  sections  of 
English  public  opinion  would  ultimately  obtain  an  as- 
cendency ;  and,  finally,  the  weak  characters,  the  divided 
opinions,  the  imperfect  information,  and  the  extremely 
ordinary  capacities  of  the  English  ministers,  must  all  be 
taken  into  account.  Had  Chatham  been  at  the  head  of 
afiairs  and  in  the  full  force  of  his  powers,  conciliation 
might  have  been  possible ;  but  such  a  policy  required  a 
firm  hand,  an  eagle  eye,  a  great  personal  ascendency. 

Popular  opinion  in  England,  which  had  supported 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  had  acquiesced  in 
the  repeal  of  the  greater  part  of  Townshend's  Act,  was 
now  opposed  to  further  concession.  England,  it  was 
said,  had  sufficiently  humiliated  herself.  The  claims 
and  the  language  of  the  colonial  agitators  excited  pro- 
found and  not  unnatural  indignation,  and  every  mail 
from  America  brought  news  that  New  England  at 
least  was  in  a  condition  of  virtual  rebellion;  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  defied  and  disobeyed  with 
the  most  perfect  impunity ;  that  the  representatives  of 
the  British  Government  were  habitually  exposed  to  the 
grossest  insult,  and  reduced  to  the  most  humiliating 
impotence.  Tlie  utility  of  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  was  becoming  a  doubtful  question  to  some. 
Ministers,  it  was  said,  admitted  in  Parliament  that  *  it 
might  be  a  great  question  whether  the  colonies  ahoiiU 
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not  be  given  np/*  England,  indeed,  was  plainly  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  her  empire.  In  1774,  on 
die  very  eve  of  its  gigantic  struggle,  Parliament  re- 
sounded with  complaints  of  the  magnitude  of  the  peace 
establishment,  and  there  were  loud  cries  for  reduction. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  land  tax  was  l^.  higher  than  in 
my  previous  peace  establishment ;  that  the  Three  per 
Cents,  which  some  years  ago  were  above  90,  had  now 
fallen  to  about  86 ;  that  the  land  and  malt  taxes  were 
almoBt  entirely  absorbed  by  the  increased  expenditure 
required  for  the  navy.'  AU  this  rendered  the  attitude 
of  the  colonies  peculiarly  irritating.  The  publication 
of  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  produced  great  indignation 
among  English  poUticians ;  and  the  burning  of  the 
'  6aspee,'  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  harbour,  and 
the  manifest  connivance  of  the  whole  population  in  the 
outrage,  raised  that  indignation  to  the  highest  point. 
The  time  for  temporising,  it  was  said,  was  over.  It 
was  necessary  to  show  that  England  possessed  some 
real  power  of  executing  her  laws  and  protecting  her 
officers,  and  the  ministers  were  probably  supported  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  English  people  when  they  re- 
solved to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  to  exert  all 
the  powers  of  Parlisonent  to  reduce  Massachusetts  to 
obedience. 

The  measures  that  were  taken  were  very  stringent. 
By  0D6  Act  the  harbour  of  Boston  was  legally  dosed. 


The  King  himseli  wrote  (Not. 
1774) :  '  We  moBt  either  master 
them  [the  colonies]  or  totally 
iMTe  them  to  IhemselTee,  and 
fareal  Inem  as  aliens.'  —  Corre- 
ipoiuiifiM  of  QeoroB  HI.  L  916. 
As  early  as  Jan.  1769  Hossey,  the 
Attcnmey-General  to  the  Queen, 
said  in  Parliament,  *I  have  my 


doobts  whether  there  should  ever 
be  a  strict  union  between  the 
eolonies  and  the  mother  oountiy ; 
I  have  doubts  whether  they  are 
a  real  service  or  a  burthen  to  ns ; 
but  I  never  had  a  doubt  as  to 
oor  right  to  lay  an  internal  tas 
npon  them.' — OavendtBh  Ds* 
haUi,  i.  197. 
■  Annual  B$g%»t§r,  1774, 9.  ML 
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The  Custom-house  officers  were  removed  to  Salem.  Afi 
landing,  lading,  and  shipping  of  merchandise  in  Boston 
harbour  was  forbidden,  and  English  men-of-war  were 
appointed  to  maintain  the  blockade.  The  town,  which 
owed  its  whole  prosperity  to  its  commercial  activity, 
was  debarred  from  all  commerce  by  sea,  and  was  to 
continue  under  this  ban  till  it  had  made  compensation 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea  which  had  been 
destroyed,  and  had  satisfied  the  Crown  that  trade  would 
for  the  future  be  safely  carried  on  in  Boston,  property 
protected,  laws  obeyed,  and  duties  regularly  paid.^ 

By  another  Act,  Parliament  exercised  the  power 
which,  as  the  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  Empire, 
Mansfield  and  otiier  lawyers  ascribed  to  it,  of  remodel* 
ling  by  its  own  authority  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts. 
The  General  Assembly,  which  was  esteemed  the  legiti* 
mate  representative  of  the  democratic  element  in  the 
Constitution,  was  lefb  entirely  untouched ;  but  the 
Council,  or  Upper  Chamber,  which  had  been  hitherto 
elected  by  the  Assembly,  was  now  to  be  appointed,  at 
in  most  of  the  other  colonies  of  America,  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  whole  executive  power  was  to  cease  to  emanate 
from  the  people.  The  judges  and  magistrates  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  sheriffs,  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  royal  governor,  and  were  to  be  revocable  at  pleasure. 
Jurymen,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  popular  election, 
were  to  be  summoned  by  the  shenJffs.  The  right  of 
public  meeting,  which  had  lately  been  much  employed 
in  inciting  the  populace  against  the  Government,  was 
seriously  abridged.  No  meeting  except  election  meet- 
ings might  henceforth  be  held,  and  no  subject  discussed, 
without  the  permission  of  the  governor.* 

It  was  more  than  probable  that  such  grave  changes 
vonkt  be  resisted  by  force,  that  blood  would  be  shM^ 

I  14  Ckorgt  m.  t.  It.  •uu.t.a. 
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And  that  English  soldiers  would  again  be  tried  for  theii 
lives  before  a  civil  tribunal.  The  conduct  of  the  Boston 
judges  and  of  the  Boston  jury  at  the  trial  of  Captain 
Preston  and  his  soldiers  had  redounded  to  their  im- 
mortal honour ;  but  Gk>vemment  was  resolved  that  no 
such  risk  should  be  again  incurred,  and  that  soldiers 
who  were  brought  to  trial  for  enforcing  the  law  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  should  never  again  be  tried 
by  a  Boston  jury.  To  remove  the  trial  of  prisoners 
firom  a  district  where  popular  feeling  was  so  violent 
that  a  fair  trial  was  not  likely  to  be  obtained,  was  a 
practice  not  wholly  unknown  to  English  law.  Scotch 
juries  were  not  suffered  to  try  rebels,  or  Sussex  juries 
smugglers ;  and  an  Act  was  now  passed  *  for  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,'  which  provided  that 
if  any  person  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  were 
mdicted  for  murder  or  any  other  capital  offence,  and  if 
it  should  appear  to  the  governor  that  the  incriminated 
act  was  committed  in  aiding  the  magistrates  to  suppress 
tumult  and  riot,  and  also  that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had 
in  the  province,  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  for  trial  to 
any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain.' 

These  were  the  three  great  coercive  measures  of 
1774.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  them,  for 
tfaeir  character  is  transparently  evident,  and  the  pro- 
vocation that  produced  them  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. The  colonial  estimate  of  them  was  tersely 
stated  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  province.  *  By  the 
first.*  they  say,  *  the  property  of  unoffending  thousands 
is  arbitrarily  taken  away  for  the  act  of  a  few  individuals ; 
by  the  second  our  chartered  liberties  are  annihilated, 
and  by  the  third  our  lives  may  be  destroyed  with  im- 
punity.' General  Gage,  who  had  for  some  years  been 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole   English   army  in 

»  14  Qeorgs  m.  a.  ti. 
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America,  was  appointed  (Joyemorof  Massachusetts,  and 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  coercive 
policy  of  Parliament ;  and  in  order  to  assist  him,  an 
Act  was  carried,  quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants.* 
One  other  measure  relating  to  the  colonies  was 
earried  during  this  session,  which  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  which,  though  important  in  American 
history,  is  still  more  important  in  the  history  of  religious 
liberty.  It  was  the  famous  Quebec  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  limits  and  regulating  the  condition 
of  the  new  province  of  Canada.^  The  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  French,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
and  whose  religious  and  social  conditions  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  English  colonists.  The  Government 
resolved,  as  the  event  showed  very  wisely,  that  they 
would  not  subvert  the  ancient  laws  of  the  province,  or 
introduce  into  them  the  democratic  system  which  existed 
in  New  England.  The  English  law  with  trial  by  jury 
was  introduced  in  all  criminal  cases  ;  but  as  all  contracts 
and  settlements  had  hitherto  been  made  under  French 
law,  and  as  that  law  was  most  congenial  to  their  tastes 
and  habits  and  traditions,  it  was  maintained.^  ^  In  all 
civil  cases,  therefore,  French  law  without  trial  by  jury 
continued  in  force.  A  legislative  Council,  varying  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  members,  open  to  men  of  both 
religions,  and  appointed  by  the  Crown,  managed  all 
legislative  business  except  taxation,  which  was  expressly 
reserved.  The  territory  of  the  province,  determined  by 
the  proclamation  of  1763,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include 

'  14  George  III.  o.  64,  f erred  having  their  trials  deter* 

Ibid.  0.  83.  mined  by  judges  to  having  them 

'  Aeoording  to  General  Carle-  determined  bj  juries,  and  bad 

Ion,  the  Governor,  Canada  con-  not  the   least  desire    for   anj 

Ulned   160,000   Catholics,  and  popular  assemblies. — ParLMUL 

less  than  400  Protestants ;  and  xvL  1867, 186a. 
Iht  French  Oatholics  grtatlj 
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lome  outlying  districts,  which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by 
French ;  and  by  a  bold  measure,  which  excited  great 
indignation  both  among  the  Puritans  of  New  England 
and  among  the  Whigs  at  home,  the  Catholic  religion* 
which  was  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  virtually  established.  The  Catholic  clergy  obtained 
a  full  parliamentary  title  to  their  old  ecclesiastical  estates, 
and  to  tithes  paid  by  members  of  their  own  religion : 
but  no  Protestant  was  obliged  to  pay  tithes. 

The  Quebec  Act  was  little  less  distasteful  to  the 
colonists  than  the  coerdye  measures  that  have  been 
related.  The  existence  upon  their  frontiers  of  an 
English  state  governed  on  a  despotic  principle  was 
deemed  a  new  danger  to  their  Uberties,  while  the 
establishment  of  Catholicism  offended  their  deepest 
religious  sentiment.  Its  toleration  had  indeed  been 
provided  for  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  last  Frendi  bishop  the  Government  had  agreed  tc 
recognise  a  resident  Catholic  bishop  on  the  condition 
that  he  and  his  successors  should  be  designated  by  itselfr 
but  the  political  position  of  the  Catholics  had  been  for 
some  time  undetermined.  The  Protestant  grand  jurors 
at  Quebec  had  insisted  that  no  Catholic  should  be 
admitted  to  grand  or  petty  juries,  and  the  party  they 
represented  would  have  gladly  concentrated  all  civil  and 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  an  infinitesimal  body  of 
Protestant  immigrants,  degraded  the  Catholics  into  a 
wrvile  caste,  and  reproduced  in  America  in  a  greatly 
aggravated  form  the  detestable  social  condition  which 
existed  in  Ireland.  At  home  the  strength  of  the  anti* 
Catholic  feeling  was  a  few  years  later  abundantly  shown, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  Scotland,  no 
portion  of  the  British  Islands  was  animated  with  the 
religious  fervour  of  New  England,  and  no  sketch  of  the 
American  Bevolution  is  adeauate  which  does  not  taki 
Una  inflvenoe  into  account.     In  this  as  in  many  othef 
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respects  these  colonies  presented  a  vivid  image  of  an 
England  which  had  long  since  passed  away,  "nieir  de- 
mocratic church  government,  according  to  which  each 
congregation  elected  its  own  minister,  their  historical 
connection  with  those  austere  republicans  who  had 
abandoned  their  native  country  to  worship  God  afbor 
their  own  fashion  in  a  desert  land,  and  the  intensely 
Protestant  type  of  their  belief,  had  all  conspired  to 
strengthen  the  Puritan  spirit,  and  in  the  absence  of 
most  forms  of  intellectual  life  the  pulpit  had  acquired 
an  almost  unparalleled  ascendency.  The  chief  and 
almost  the  only  popular  celebration  in  Massachusetts 
before  the  struggle  of  the  Bevolution  was  that  of  the  5th 
of  November.*  In  Boston,  which  was  the  chief  centre 
of  the  political  movement,  the  theological  spirit  was 
especially  strong,  for  the  population  was  unusually 
homogeneous  both  in  race  and  in  religion.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  were  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Episcopalians,  and  other  sects  were  as  yet  scarcely 
represented.^ 

The  spirit  of  American  puritanism  was  indeed  so 
fierce  and  jealous  that  the  American  Episcopalians  who 
were  connected  with  the  English  Church  were  never 
suffered  in  the  colonial  period  to  have  a  bishop  among 
them,  but  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Seeker  had  vainly 
represented  how  injurious  this  system  was  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  American  Episcopalians.  Sher- 
lock complained  bitterly  that  he  was  made  responsible 
for  the  religious  welfare  of  a  vast  country  which  he  had 


'  See  ft  ooriouB  aoooont  of  thii  in  1775,  Washington  forbade  tht 

eelebration  in  Tudor'a  Life  of  oommemoration,  lest  it   shonUI 

Otia,  pp.  26-29.    It  degenerated  irritate  the  Canadian  Catholio& 

into  a  violent  contention  between  Sparks'  Washington^  iiL  144, 

different  parts  of  Boston.  When  *  Tador's  Li/§  of  Olif .  p|b 

the  Amerieans  inyaded  Canada  446, 447. 
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never  seen,  which  he  never  wonld  see,  and  over  which 
he  oould  exercise  no  real  influence.  Gibson  tried  to 
exerdse  some  control  over  the  colonial  clergy,  but  found 
that  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  his  will.  Archbishop 
Tenison  had  even  left  a  legacy  for  the  endowment  of 
two  bishoprics  in  America.  The  Episcopalians  them- 
selves petitioned  earnestly  for  a  resident  bishop,  and 
stated  in  the  clearest  terms  that  they  wished  him  to  be 
only  a  spiritual  functionary  destitute  of  all  temporal 
autiiority.  *The  powers  exercised  in  the  consistory 
courts  in  England/  it  was  said,  '  are  not  desired  for 
bishops  residing  in  America.'  They  were  not  to  be 
supported  by  any  tax ;  they  were  not  to  be  placed  either 
in  New  England  or  Pennsylvania,  where  non-episcopal 
forms  of  religion  prevailed,  or  to  be  suffered  in  any 
colony  to  exercise  any  authority,  except  over  the 
members  of  their  own  persuasion.'  It  was  urged  that 
those  who  were  in  communion  with  the  Established 
Church  of  England  were  the  only  Christians  in  America 
who  were  deprived  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
necessary  means  of  religious  discipline ;  that  the  rite 
of  confirmation,  which  is  so  important  in  the  Anglican 
system,  was  unknown  among  them ;  that  it  was  an  in- 
tolerable grievance  and  a  fatal  discouragement  to  their 


'  See  the  report  of  Bishop 
Sherlock  to  the  King  in  Council, 
•n  the  Church  in  the  Colonies. 
—  Documents  relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  New  York, 
▼ii.  360-369.  Much  informa- 
tion about  the  condition  of 
the  Episcopalians  in  America 
will  be  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  Archbishop  Seeker 
and  some  American  clergymen 
In  the  same  volume.  According 
to  Sherlodc,  the  Episcopalian 
miniBten  in  America  were  chiefly 
9eoleh  and  Irish.  A  great  number 


of  them  appear  to  have  been 
dducated  in  Dublin  University. 
Xhe  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
writing  in  1768  to  their  Agent  in 
England,  against  the  taxation  of 
America  by  England,  say :  *  The 
revenue  raised  in  America,  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  may  be  ai 
constitutionally  applied  towards 
the  support  of  prelacy,  as  of 
soldiers  and  pensioners ;  *  and 
they  add  :  *  We  hope  in  God  such 
an  estallishment  will  never  take 
place  in  America.' — Wells'  Lift 
of  S.  Admmit  L  200. 
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creed,  tbat  every  candidate  for  ordination  was  obligee! 
to  travel  6,000  miles  before  he  could  become  qualified 
to  conduct  public  worship  in  his  own  village.  By  a 
very  low  computation,  it  was  said,  this  necessity  alone 
imposed  on  each  candidate  an  expenditure  of  lOOZ.,  and 
out  of  fifty-two  candidates  who,  in  1767,  crossed  the  sea 
from  the  Northern  colonies,  no  less  than  ten  had  died  on 
the  voyage  or  fix)m  its  results.^  More  than  once  the 
propriety  of  sending  out  one  or  two  bishops  to  the 
colonies  had  been  discussed,  but  the  notion  always  pro- 
duced such  a  storm  of  indignation  in  New  England  that 
it  was  speedily  abandoned.  It  was  not  indeed  a  question 
on  which  the  Ministers  at  all  cared  to  provoke  American 
opinion ;  and  it  is  a  curiously  significant  illustration  of 
the  theological  indifference  of  the  English  Government 
that  the  first  Anglican  colonial  bishop  was  the  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  who  was  only  appointed  in  1787 ;  and 
that  the  first  Anglican  Indian  bishop  was  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  who  was  appointed  by  the  influence  of  Wilbei^ 
force  in  1814. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  fiercely  a  Protestantism 
as  jealous  and  sensitive  as  that  of  New  England  must 
have  resented  the  establishment  of  Catholicism  in 
Canada;  and  in  the  New  England  colonies  the  poli« 
tical  influence  exercised  by  the  clergy  was  very  great. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  churches.  Procla- 
mations were  read  from  the  pulpit.  The  Episcopalian- 
ism  of  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  Government  officers 
contributed  perceptibly  to  their  unpopularity ;  political 
preaching  was  almost  universal,  and  the  sermons  ol 
Mayhew,  Chauncey,  and  Samuel  Cooper  had  much  in- 
fluence in  stimulating  resistance.  The  few  clergymen 
who  abstained  from  introducing  politics  into  the  pulpit 


*  Petition  to  Lord  HUlsboroogh      York  and  New  Jersey,  Oet  11^ 
Iron  the  AnglMB  clergy  oINtw      177L    MSS.  Beoord  Office. 
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were  looked  upon  with  great  saspicion  or  dislike.^  llie 
&st  days  which  were  held  in  every  important  erisia 
difiused,  intensified,  and  consecrated  the  spirit  of  resist* 
ance,  and  gave  a  semi-religious  tone  to  the  wholemove- 
ment.  There  were  a  few  prominent  leaders,  indeed, 
who  were  of  a  difierent  character.  Otis  lamented 
bitterly  that  the  profession  of  a  saintly  piety  wad  in  New 
England  the  best  means  of  obtaining  political  power. 
Franklin  was  intensely  secular  in  the  character  of  hh 
mind,  and  his  theology  was  confined  to  an  admiration 
for  the  pure  moral  teaching  of  the  Evangelists,  \rhile 
Jefferson  sympathised  with  the  freethinkers  of  France ; 
but  such  ways  of  thinking  were  not  common  in  America, 
and  the  fervid  Puritanism  of  New  England  had  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  struggle. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Americanf^  were  not  in- 
timidated by  the  Coercion  Acts,  and  that  the  hope  of  the 
ministry  that  resistance  would  be  confined  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  perhaps  to  Boston,  was  wholl^  deceptive. 
The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1774,  but  before  that  time  the  sympathies  of 
the  other  colonies  had  been  clearly  shown.  The  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  which  was  in  session  when  the  news 
of  the  intended  measure  arrived,  of  its  own  authority 
appointed  the  Ist  of  June  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of 


'  This  was  one  of  the  oharges 
brought  against  Dr.  Bjles,  a 
well-known  Tory  clergyman  in 
Boston.  He  answered  his  ao- 
ensers  :  *I  do  not  understand 
politics,and7onalldo.  .  .  .  Ton 
lave  politics  all  the  week :  pray 
let  one  day  in  seven  be  devoted 
to  religion.  •  .  .  Give  me  any 
lobjeet  to  preach  on  of  more 
eoDseqnenoe  than  the  tmths  I 
bring  to  yon,  and  I  will  preaoh 
Ml  il  ani  Sabbalh.'    Lafayette 


mentions  how,  '  ayant  tax6  nn 
ministre  anglioan  de  ne  parler 
que  da  del,'  he  was  much  grati- 
fied on  the  following  Sunday  by 
hearing  from  the  pulpit  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  *  execrable 
house  of  Hanover.' — Mint,  de 
Lafayette,  i.  38.  See,  too,  on  the 
use  made  of  days  of  '  fasting  and 
prayer  *  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing the  revolutionary  feeling, 
Tucker's  Li/$  qf  JeffenonTi* 
54.  66. 
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Ming,  pra(fer,  and  humiliation,  '  to. implore  the  diyim 
fulefpoaitian  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity  which  threat* 
enMl  fleetraotion  to  their  civil  rights,  with  the  evils  of 
dvil  WKF,  and  to  give  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  the 
people  £rmlyAo  oppose  every  injury  to  the  American 
righte.'  The  Gbvemor  at  once  dissolved  the  House,  but 
its  mem))erB  reaesembled,  drew  up  a  declaration  express- 
ing warm  sympathy  with  Boston,  and  called  upon  all 
the  oolonitt  to  support  it. 

The  example  was  speedily  followed.  Subscriptions 
pouxed  in  far  the  relief  of  the  Boston  poor  who  were 
thrown  out  of  em^oyment  by  the  closing  of  the  port. 
Virginia,  SoHth  Carolina,  and  Maryland  sent  great 
quantities  of  com  and  rice.  Salem  and  Marblehead, 
which  were  expected  to  grow  rich  by  the  ruin  of  Bos- 
ton, offered  tlia  Boston  merchants  the  free  use  of  their 
harbours,  wharft,  and  warehouses.  Provincial,  town, 
and  oounty'  meetings  were  held  in  every  colony  en* 
oouraging  Boston  to  reaiflt,  and  the  1st  of  June  was 
generally  ooeerved  throughout  America  as  a  day  of 
^ting  and  prayer.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
was  convoked  by  the  new  Governor,  and  soon  after 
removed  from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  it  showed  its  feel* 
ings  by  calling  on  him  to  appoint  a  day  of  general 
fasting  and  prayer,  by  recommending  the  assembly  of 
a  congress  of  representatives  of  all  the  colonies  to  take 
measures  for  the  security  of  colonial  liberty,  by  accus- 
ing the  British  Government  of  an  evident  design  to  de- 
stroy the  free  constitutions  of  America,  and  to  erect  in 
theiT  place  systems  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  sway,  and 
by  appealing  to  their  constituents  to  give  up  every 
kind  of  intercourse  with  England  till  their  wrongs 
were  redressed.  As  was  expected  in  Boston,  the  As- 
sembly was  at  once  dissolved,  but  the  movement  of  re- 
nstance  was  unchecked.  An  attempt  made  by  soma 
loyalists  to  procure  a  resolution  fix>m  a  public  meeting 
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in  favour  of  paying  the  East  India  Company  for  the  t&k 
which  had  been  destroyed  was  defeated  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. The  system  of  committees  charged  in  every 
district  with  organising  resistance  and  keeping  up  cor* 
respondence  between  the  colonies,  which  had  been  found 
80  eflScient  in  1765  and  1767,  was  revived ;  the  press 
and  the  pulpit  all  over  America  called  on  the  people  to 
unite ;  and  a  *  solemn  league  and  covenant  *  was  formed, 
binding  the  subscribers  to  abstain  from  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  till  the  obnoxious  Acta 
were  repealed.  It  was  agreed  that  all  delinquents 
should  be  held  up  in  the  newspapers  to  popular  venge- 
ance, and  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  the  delegates 
of  the  twelve  States  assembled  in  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

'  The  die  is  now  cast,'  wrote  the  King  at  this  time ; 
*the  colonies  must  either  submit  or  triumph.'  The\ 
war  did  not  indeed  yet  break  out,  but  both  sides  were/ 
rapidly  preparmg.  Fresh  ships  of  war  and  fresh  troops 
were  sent  to  Boston.  General  Gage  fortified  the  neck 
of  land  which  connected  it  with  the  continent ;  he  took 
possession,  amid  fierce  demonstrations  of  popular  indig- 
nation, of  the  gunpowder  in  gome  of  the  arsenals  of  New 
England ;  he  issued  a  proclamation  describing  the  new 
'  league  and  covenant '  as  '  an  illegal  and  traitorous 
combination,'  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  prosecu- 
tion. He  tried  to  erect  new  barracks  in  Boston,*but 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  builders.  Must 
of  the  new  councillors  appointed  by  the  Crown  were 
obliged  by  mob  violence  to  resign  their  posts,  and  the 
few  who  accepted  the  appointment  were  held  up  to 
execration  as  enemies  of  their  country.  Biots  and  out- 
rages were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Conspicuous 
Tories  were  tarred  and  feathered,  or  placed  astride  of 
rails,  and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the 
diiaf  towns.    One  man  was  fisMtened  in  the  body  of  ft 
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dead  ox  which  he  had  bought  from  an  obnoxious  loyalist^ 
and  thus  carted  for  several  miles  between  Plymouth 
and  Kingston.  Another  was  nearly  suffocated  by  beiag 
confined  in  a  room  with  a  fire,  while  the  chimney  and 
all  other  apertures  were  carefully  closed.  Juries  sum« 
moned  under  the  new  regulations  refused  to  be  sworn. 
Judges  who  accepted  salaries  from  the  Crown  were  pre- 
vented by  armed  mobs  from  going  to  their  courts. 
Most  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Massachusetts  were 
forcibly  closed,  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
formed General  Gage  that  it  was  totally  impossible  for 
them  to  administer  justice  in  the  province,  that  no  jurors 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  the  troops  were  altogether 
insufficient  for  their  protection. 

Conspicuous  politicians,  even  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, are  said  to  have  led  the  mobs.  In  Berkshire  the 
mob  actually  forced  the  judges  from  the  bench  and  shut 
up  the  court-house.  At  Worcester,  about  5,000  per- 
sons, a  large  proportion  of  them  being  armed,  having 
formed  themselves  in  two  files,  compelled  the  judges, 
sheriffs,  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  pass  between  them 
with  bare  heads,  and  at  least  thirty  times  to  read  a  paper 
promising  to  hold  no  courts  under  the  new  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. At  Springfield  the  judges  and  sheriffs  were 
treated  with  the  same  ignominy.  At  Westminster,  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  the  court-house  and  gaol  were 
captured  by  the  mob,  and  the  judges,  sheriffs,  and  many 
loyalist  inhabitants  were  locked  up  in  prison.  A  judge 
in  the  same  province  had  the  courage  to  commit  to 
prison  a  man  who  was  employed  in  disarming  the  loyal- 
ists. The  prisoner  was  at  once  rescued,  and  the  judge 
carried,  tarred  and  feathered,  five  or  six  miles  through 
the  country.'     Great  numbers  of  loyalists  were  driven 


*  M oore'i  XHoty  of  tki  Amerl-      This  yery  interestiiig  book  Ii  ■ 
$tm  BmfoluUon,  L  •7-59,  isa.      ooUeetion  of  eztraoti  from  fht 
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from  their  estates  or  their  business ,  and  except  mider 
the  very  guns  of  British  soldiers,  they  could  find  no 
safety  in  New  England.  As  the  Crown  possessed 
scarcely  any  patronage  in  the  colonies  to  reward  its 
friends,  all  but  the  most  courageous  and  devoted  were 
reduced  to  silence,  or  hastened  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  popular  cause.  *  Are  not  the  bands  of  society/ 
wrote  a  very  able  loyalist  at  this  time,  '  cast  asunder, 
and  the  sanctions  that  hold  man  to  man  trampled  upon? 
Can  any  of  us  recover  debts,  or  obtain  compensation  for 
in  injury,  by  law  ?  Are  not  many  persons  whom  we 
once  respected  and  revered  driven  from  their  homes  and 
families,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  army  for  protection,  for 
no  other  reason  but  their  having  accepted  commissions 
under  our  King  ?  Is  not  civil  government  dissolved  ? 
•  .  .  What  kind  of  offence  is  it  for  a  number  of  men  to 
assemble  armed,  and  forcibly  to  obstruct  the  course  of 

{'ustice,  even  to  prevent  the  King's  courts  from  being 
leld  at  t|||ir  stated  terms ;  to  seize  upon  the  King's  pro- 
vincial revenue,  I  mean  the  moneys  collected  by  virtue 
of  grants  made  to  his  Majesty  for  the  support  of  his 
government  within  this  province  ;  to  assemble  without 
being  called  by  authority,  and  to  pass  Governmental 
Acts ;  to  take  the  militia  out  of  the  hands  of  the  King's 
representative,  or  to  form  a  new  militia ;  to  raise  men 
and  appoint  officers  for  a  public  purpose  without  the 
order  or  permission  of  the  King  or  his  representative,  or 
to  take  arms  and  march  with  a  professed  design  of  op- 
posing the  King's  troops  ? '  *  Committees  not  known 
inlaw  .  .  .  frequently  elect  themselves  into  a  tribunal, 
where  the  same  persons  are  at  once  legislators,  accusers, 
witnesses,  judges,  and  jurors,  and  the  mob  the  execu- 

•oatemporaTy    newspaperB    on  too,  Force's  American  Archivet 

both  Bides  of  the  question,  and  (4th  series),  i.  747, 7i8,  767-768^ 

giyes  ft  vivid  piotore  of  the  sooiftl  795, 1260-.1S6S* 
ftonditioii  of  the  eolonii.    8e% 
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tionen.     The  accused  has  no  day  in  court,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  is  the  first  notice  he  receives 
This  is  the  channel  through  which  liberty  matters  have 
been  chiefly  conducted  the  summer  and  fall  past.  .  .  . 
It  is  chiefly  owing  to  these  committees  that  so  many  re- 
spectable persons  have  been  abused  and  forced  to  sign 
recantations  and  resignations ;  that  so  many  persons,  to 
avoid  such  reiterated  insults  as  are  more  to  be  depre- 
cated by  a  man  of  sentiment  than  death  itself,  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  their  houses,  families,  and  business,  and 
fly  to  the  army  for  protection ;  that  husband  has  been 
separated  from  wife,   father  from   son,   brother  from 
brother,  the  sweet  intercourse  of  conjugal  and  natural 
affection  interrupted,  and  the  unfortunate  refrigee  forced 
to  abandon  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life.'  *     Even  in 
cases  which  had  little  or  no  connection  with  politics, 
mob  violence  was  almost  uncontrolled.     Thus  a  custom- 
house officer  named  Malcolm,  who  in  a  street  riot  had 
struck  or  threatened  to  strike  with  a  cutlaM  a  person 
who  insulted  him,  was  dragged  out  of  his  house  by  the 
mob,   stripped,   tarred  and  feathered,  then  carted  for 
several    hours    during  an   intense   frost,   and   finally 
scourged,  with  a  halter  round   his  neck,  through  the 
streets  of  Boston,  and  all  this  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  spectators,  and  with  the  most  absolute 
impunity.     At  Marblehead  the  mob,  believing  that  an 
hospital   erected    for  the  purpose  of  inoculation  was 
spreading  contagion,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  for 
several  days  the  whole  town  was  in  their  undisputed 
possession.*    

Bell  driven  from  hig  honse  in 
Taunton,  and  ballets  were  fired 
into  it. — Moore's  Diary,  i.  38. 
Among  the  numerons  persons 
who  were  at  this  time  driven  into 
exile  was  Dr.  Cooper,  President 
ol  King's  CoUegt  ia  Ntw  Tork. 


*  MassachusettensiSfOrLetUri 
9fi  the  present  Troubles  of  Massa- 
thusetts  Bay,  Letters  I.,  IV. 

-  Ibid.  Letter  III.  These  very 
remarkable  letters  were  written 
hj  Leonard,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
OottiMiL    Ihe  tuthor  WM  bioi- 
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^mong  many  graver  matters,  an  amusing  indigoa- 
kion  was  about  this  time  excited  by  a  proclamation 
wliich  General  Gage,  according  to  a  usual  custom,  issued 
*for  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the 
prevention  of  vice,  profaneness,  and  immorality.'  The 
General  knew  that  the  Boston  preachers  made  it  a 
fevourite  theme  that  the  presence  of  British  soldiers 
was  fatal  to  the  purity  of  New  England  morals,  and  he 
now  for  the  first  time  inserted  *  hypocrisy '  in  the  list 
of  the  vices  against  which  the  people  were  warned. 
The  vehemence  with  which  this  was  resented  as  a 
studied  insult  to  the  clergy,  convinced  many  impartial 
persons  that  the  insinuation  was  not  wholly  undeserved. 

The  people  were  in  the  meantime  rapidly  arming. 
Guns  were  collected  from  all  sides,  the  militia  was  assidu- 
ously drilled,  and  its  organisation  was  improved ;  bodies 
of  volunteers  called  *  minute  men '  were  formed,  who 
were  bound  to  rise  to  arms  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
New  England  had  all  the  aspect  of  a  country  at  war. 
A  false  alarm  was  spread  abroad — ^possibly  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  number  who  would  rise  in  case  of  insur- 
rection— that  the  British  troops  and  vessels  were  firing 
upon  Boston,  and  in  a  few  hours  no  less  than  30,000 
men  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  said  to 
have  been  in  arms.  The  collision  was  happily  averted, 
but  this  incident  gave  the  popular  party  new  confidence 
in  their  strength,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  New 
England  their  ascendency  was  undisputed.  The  new 
seat  of  government  at  Salem  was  abandoned  ;  the  new 
oouncUlors,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  officers  connected 


ind  the  most  distinguished  Epi-  half-dressed    over    the    college 

■oopallan  in  America.    He  had  fence,  to  take  refuge  in  an  Eng- 

written  something  on  the  loyalist  lish  ship  of  war,  and  oltimatelj 

tide,  and  accordingly  received  a  in  England. — Documents  relat- 

letter  threatening  his  life,  and  ing  to  the  Colonial  History  of 

mm  wfxm  afltr  compelled  to  fly  N§w  York,  viiL  997. 
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with  the  revenue,  fled  for  safety  to  Boston,  and  although 
the  troops  were  not  openly  resisted  they  experienced 
on  every  side  the  animosity  of  the  people.  Farmers 
revised  to  sell  them  provisions.  Straw  which  they  had 
purchased  was  burnt.  Carts  with  wood  were  over- 
turned, boats  with  bricks  were  sunk,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  were  for  the  King's  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  colonial  agents  were  industriously  tempt- 
ing individual  soldiers  to  desert. 

The  Congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  though  it 
had  no  legal  authority,  was  obeyed  as  the  supreme 
power  in  America.  It  consisted  of  delegates  selected 
by  the  Provincial  Assemblies  which  then  were  sitting, 
and,  in  cases  where  the  Governors  had  refused  to  con- 
voke these  Assemblies,  by  Provincial  Congresses  called 
together  for  that  purpose.  Except  Georgia,  all  the 
colonies  which  existed  before  the  peace  of  176S  were 
represented.  The  number  of  delegates  varied  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  States,  but  after  much  discus- 
sion it  was  determined  that  no  colony  should  count  for 
more  than  one  in  voting.  The  Congress  in  the  first  place 
expressed  its  full  and  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  exhorted  them  to 
continue  unflinching  in  their  opposition  to  the  invasion 
of  their  Constitution,  and  invited  the  other  colonies  to 
contribute  liberally  to  their  assistance.  It  next  drew 
up  a  series  of  extremely  able  State  papers  defining  and 
enforcing  the  position  of  the  Americans.  After  long 
debate  and  violent  difierence  of  opinion,  it  was  resolved 
not  to  treat  the  commercial  restrictions  as  a  grievance, 
or  to  deny  the  general  legislative  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment over  America.  Franklin,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
recently  contended  that  the  colonies,  though  subject  to 
the  King,  were  by  right  wholly  independent  of  the 
Parliament,  and,  this  doctrine  had  been  formally  main- 
tained by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  in  its  addreMei 
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of  1778,  but  it  was  not  the  contention  of  the  origina\ 
opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act,^  and  it  was  not  generally 
accepted  in  the  other  colonies.*  The  Congress,  there- 
fore, while  asserting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  provincial  legislatures  in  all  cases  of  taxa- 
tion and  internal  policy,  at  last  consented  to  add  these 
remarkable  words  in  their  declaration  of  rights :  *  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case  and  in  regard  to  the  mutual 
interests  of  both  countries,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the 
operation  of  such  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are 
bond  fide  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  whole  Empire  to  the  mother  country 
and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members/ 
They  enumerated,  however,  a  long  series  of  Acts  carried 


>  Eyen  Otis,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  denounce  the  commercial 
restrictions  as  onconstitational, 
and  who    repudiated   writs   of 
assistance  as  the  creation  of  the 
English  Parliament,  maintained 
— not   very  consistently  —  that 
Parliament  had  a  real  legislative 
authority  in  America,  and  he  de- 
precated in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage any  measure  tending  to 
separation.  *  The  supreme  Legis- 
lative,' he  wrote  in  1765,  *  repre- 
sents the  whole  society  or  com- 
munity, as  well  the  dominions 
M  the  realm;   and  this  is  the 
Irw  reason  why  the  dominions 
•le  justly  bound  by  such  Acts 
of  Parliament  as  name  them. 
This  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  a 
tnpreme  sovereign  power;  and 
if  the  Parliament  had  not  such 
authority  the  colonies  would  be 
independent,  which   none    but 
rebels,  fools,  or  madmen  will 
eontend   for.' — Answer   to   ths 
HdUfaaLibehv*'^^'   The  same 


doctrine  is  laid  down  with  equal 
emphasis  in  the  Farmer^s  Let- 
ters: *The  Parliament  unques- 
tionably possesses  a  legal  autho- 
rity to  regulate  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  all  its  colonies.  Such 
an  authority  is  essential  to  the 
relation  between  a  mother 
country  and  its  colonies.  •  .  • 
We  are  but  parts  of  a  whole,  and 
therefore  there  must  exist  a 
power  somewhere  to  preside  and 
preserve  the  connection  in  due 
order.  This  power  is  lodged  in 
the  Parliament.' — Letter  U. 

*  Story's  Constitution  of  the 
TJnitM  States',!.  178, 179.  Jeffer- 
son  says  that  about  the  middle 
of  1774  he  maintained  that  tha 
relations  of  England  to  the 
colonies  were  similar  to  those  of 
England  with  Scotland  before 
the  Union,  or  of  England  with 
Hanover  at  present,  but  he  only 
found  one  person  to  agree  with 
Mm. — Autobiofira^hif. 
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during  the  present  reign  which  were  violations  of  their 
liberty,  and  which  must  be  repealed  if  the  two  countriea 
were  to  continue  in  amity.  Among  them  were  the 
Acts  closing  the  harbour  of  Boston,  changing  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  establishing  despotic  govern- 
ment and  the  Popish  religion  in  Canada,  interfering 
mth  the  right  of  public  meeting,  quartering  British 
troops  upon  the  colonists,  and  above  all  imposing  taxa-^ 
tion  by  Imperial  authority. 

They  pronounced  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ing  army  in  the  colonies  in  time  of  peace,  and  illegal 
to  do  so  without  the  consent  of  the  local  legislatures. 
They  complained  also  that  their  assemblies  had  been 
arbitrarily  dissolved,  that  their  governors  had  conspired 
against  their  liberty,  and  that  in  several  cases  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  constitutional  right  of  trial  by 
jury  or  at  least  by  a  *  jury  of  the  vicinage.'  The  Court 
of  Admiralty  tried  revenue  cases  without  a  jury,  and 
the  Governor  had  power  to  send  for  trial  out  of  the 
colony  those  who  were  accused  of  treason,  of  destroying 
the  King's  ships  or  naval  stores,  or  of  homicide  com- 
mitted in  suppressing  riot  or  rebellion.  All  this  mass 
of  legislation  Parliament  must  speedily  and  absolutely 
repeal.  For  the  present,  however,  the  Congress  resolved 
to  resort  only  to  peaceful  means,  and  their  weapon  was 
a  rigid  non- importation,  non-consumption,  and  non- 
exportation  agreement,  which  was  to  be  imposed  by 
their  authority  upon  all  the  colonies  they  represented 
and  was  to  continue  until  their  grievances  had  been 
fully  redressed. 

From  December  1  following,  the  members  of  the 
Congress  bound  themselves  and  their  constituents  to 
import  no  goods  from  Great  Britain,  to  purchase  no 
slave  imported  after  that  date  and  no  tea  imported  on 
account  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  extend  th« 
same  prohibition  to  the  chief  products  of  the  British 
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plantations,  to  the  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  West  India 
islands  which  were  unloaded  to  pay  duty  in  England 
and  to  foreign  indigo.  On  September  10,  1775,  if  the 
grievances  were  not  yet  redressed  a  new  series  of 
measures  were  to  come  into  force,  and  no  commodity 
whatever  was  to  be  exported  from  America  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies,  except  rice  to 
Europe;  conunittees  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
town  and  county  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  persons 
touching  this  association,  and  to  publish  in  the  '  Gazette ' 
the  name  of  anyone  who  had  violated  it ;  and  all  deal- 
ings with  such  persons  and  with  any  portion  of  the 
colonies  which  refused  to  join  the  association  were  for- 
bidden. At  the  same  time  the  Congress  agreed  for 
themselves  and  their  constituents  to  do  the  utmost  in 
their  power  to  encourage  frugality  and  promote  manu- 
factures, to  suppress  or  suspend  every  form  of  gambling 
and  expensive  amusement,  to  abandon  the  custom  of 
wearing  any  other  mourning  than  a  black  ribbon  or 
necklace  for  the  dead,  and  to  diminish  the  expenditure 
at  funerals. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  they  issued  very 
powerful  addresses  to  the  King  and  to  the  people  of 
England  professing  their  full  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  but . 
enumerating  their  grievances  in  emphatic  terms.  In 
the  address  to  the  people  of  England  they  skilfully 
appealed  to  the  strong  anti-Catholic  feeling  of  the  nation, 
denying  the  competence  of  the  Legislature  '  to  establish 
a  reU^on  fhiught  with  sanguinary  and  impious  tenets,' 
*  a  rekgion  that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and 
dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder,  and 
rebellion  through  every  part  of  the  world ; '  and  they 
predicted  that  if  the  ministers  succeeded  in  their  de- 
signs, 'the  taxes  from  America,  the  wealth  and,  we 
may  add,  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholid 
of  this  vait  oontinenly  will  be  in  their  power'  to  enslavf 
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the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Their  own  attachment  to 
Great  Britain  they  emphatically  aflSrmed.  *  You  have 
been  told/  they  said,  '  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient 
of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency.  Be 
assured  that  these  are  not  facts  but  calumnies.  .  • 
Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former  harmony  will  be 
restored.'  At  the  same  time,  in  an  ingenious  address 
to  the  Canadians  they  endeavoured  to  alienate  them 
from  England,  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  both 
oppressed,  deceived,  and  insulted  by  the  present  minis- 
ters,  and  to  induce  them  to  join  with  the  other  colonies 
in  vindicating  their  common  freedom.  Difference  of 
religion,  they  maintained,  could  be  no  bar  to  co-opera- 
tion. *  We  are  too  well  acquainted,'  they  said,  *  with 
the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing  your  nation 
to  imagine  that  difference  of  religion  will  prejudice  you 
against  a  hearty  amity  with  us,*  and  they  referred  to 
the  example  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  Protestant  and 
Catholic  combined  with  the  utmost  concord  to  vindicate 
and  guard  their  political  liberty.  Having  issued  these 
addresses,  the  Congress  dissolved  itself  in  less  than 
eight  weeks ;  but  it  determined  that  unless  grievances 
were  first  redressed,  another  Congress  should  meet  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  10  following,  and  it  recommended 
<ill  the  colonies  to  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible.* 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  body, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  American  independence. 
Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  question  raised  by  its  pro- 
ceedings is  the  degree  of 'sincerity  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  disclaimer  of  all  wish  for  separation.  That  a 
considerable  party  in  New  England  anticipated  and 


*  Jowmal  of  the  Proceedingi      Mcooni  ol  the  debates  in  Adami 
^  the  Congress  held  at  PhUadeU      Diary* 
fhia,  8epL  1774.    See,  too.  the 
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desired  an  open  breach  with  England  appears  to  me 
undoubted,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  of  the 
leading  agents  in  the  Bevolution  expressed  up  to  the 
last  moment  a  strong  desire  to  remain  united  to  England. 
It  was  in  August  1774,  when  the  Americans  were  busily 
Arming  themselves  for  the  struggle,  that  Franklin  as- 
sured Chatham  that  there  was  no  desire  for  indepen- 
dence in  the  colonies.'  John  Adams,  who  had  not,  like 
Franklin,  the  excuse  of  absence  from  his  native  country, 
wrote  in  March  1 775,  even  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
'that  there  are  any  that  pant  after  independence  is  the 
greatest  slander  on  the  province.'  Jefferson  declared 
that  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  had 
never  heard  a  whisper  of  disposition  to  separate  from 
Great  Britain  ;  and  Washfagton  himself,  in  the  October 
of  1774,  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  that  there  was 
any  wish  for  independence  in  any  province  in  America.* 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  more  distinguished 
Americans  were  quite  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  sword 
rather  than  submit  to  parliamentary  taxation  and  to  the 
other  oppressive  laws  that  were  complained  of,  but  if 
they  could  restore  the  relations  to  the  mother  country 
which  subsisted  before  the  Stamp  Act,  they  had  no 
desire  whatever  to  sever  the  connection.  In  1774  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  1775  very  few  Americans 
wished  for  independence,  and  long  after  this  period 
many  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution 
would  gladly  have  restored  the  connection  if  they  could 
hav€  done  so  on  terms  which  they  considered  compatible 


*  He  said  to  Chatham  that, 
'haying  more  than  once  travelled 
iJmofft  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
sent to  the  other,  and  kept  a 
great  yariety  of  oompany— mating, 
drinking,  and  conversing  with 
Ihem  freely,  I  have  never  heard 
In  any  oonvenatloa,  from  any 


person,  drunk  or  sober,  the  least 
expression  of  a  wish  for  a  separa- 
tion, or  hint  that  such  a  thing 
would  be  advantageous  to 
America.* — Negotiations  in  Lon« 
don.    Franklin's  WorkSf  v.  7. 

'  See  on  this  subject   Wash- 
ington's Worki,  iL  401, 49e-Ma 
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with  their  freedom.  The  instructions  of  the  chief 
eolonies  to  their  delegates  in  Congress  are  on  thia 
Bubject  very  unequivocal.  Thus  New  Hampshire  in- 
structed its  delegates  to  endeavour  *  to  rest»ore  that 
peace,  harmony,  and  mutual  confidence  which  once 
happily  subsisted  between  the  parent  country  and  her 
glomes.'  Massachusetts  spoke  of  *the  restoration  of 
union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men.' 
Pennsylvania  enjoined  its  representatives  to  aim  not 
only  at  the  redress  of  American  grievances  and  the 
definition  of  American  rights,  but  also  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  *  that  union  and  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  both.'  Virginia 
aspired  after  *  the  return  of  that  harmony  and  union  bo 
beneficial  to  the  whole  Empire  and  so  ardently  desired 
by  all  British  America,'  and  North  and  South  Carolina 
adopted  a  similar  language.*  In  1775  the  Convention 
of  South  Carolina  assured  their  new  governor  that  they 
adhered  to  the  British  Crown,  though  they  had  taken 
arms  against  British  tyranny.  The  Virginian  Convention 
in  the  same  year  declared  '  before  God  and  the  world ' 
that  they  bore  their  faith  to  the  King,  and  would 
disband  their  forces  whenever  the  liberties  of  America 
were  restored ;  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  while  their 
State  was  in  open  rebellion,  rebuked  their  governor  for 
supposing  the  Americans  to  be  aiming  at  national  inde- 
pendence ;  *  and,  lastly,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York,  when  congratulating  Washington  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  commander-in-chief  of  the  insurgent  force,  took 
care  to  add  their  assurance  *  that  whenever  this  im- 
portant contest  shall  be  decided  by  that  fondest  wish  of 

>  Journal  of  the  Proceedingi         *  See  other  instanoai  la  Qcfr 
•f  the  Congress  held  ai  PhUa-      htme,  It.  892,  896. 
ielphia,  Sept.  6, 1774. 
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each  American  aonl,  an  accommodation  with  our  mother 
oonntry,  you  will  cheerfully  resign  the  deposit  com- 
mitted into  your  hands.'  ^ 

Many  other  public  documents  might  be  cited  showing 
ihat  the  Americans  took  up  arms  to  redress  grievances 
and  not  to  establish  independence,  and  that  it  was  only 
fery  slowly  and  reluctantly  that  they  became  familiar- 
ised with  the  idea  of  a  complete  separation  from  England. 
Nor  ia  there,  I  think,  any  reason  to  believe  that  this 
language  was  substantially  untrue.  In  March  1776 
General  Beed,  in  confidential  letters  to  Washington, 
lamented  that  the  public  mind  in  Virginia  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  independence.*  Galloway,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Pvennsylvanian  loyalists,  afterwards 
expressed  his  belief  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  at  the  time  when  the  Americans  took  up 
arms  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  them  '  had  independence 
in  view  ; ' '  and  John  Adams  when  an  old  man  related 
how,  when  he  first  went  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
the  leading  conspirators  in  that  town  said  to  him,  '  You 
must  not  utter  the  word  independence  or  give  the  least 
hint  or  insinuation  of  the  idea  either  in  congress  or  any 
private  conversation ;  if  you  do  you  are  undone,  for  the 
idea  of  independence  is  as  unpopular  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  all  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  as  the  Stamp 
Act  itself.'*  Adams  tells  how,  when  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  in  1775  advocating  independence  was 
intercepted  and  published,  he  was  '  avoided  like  a  man 
infected  with  the  leprosy,*  and  *  walked  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  in  solitude,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
care  and  unpopularity.*  *     Few  men  contributed  more 

1  Ramsay,  i.  220.  *  Adams*  Works^  ii.  612. 

*  Maroh  8  and  15, 1776.  See  *  Ibid.  p.  513.  In  a  confiden- 
Washington's  TTorAcs,  iiL  S47,  tial  letter  from  New  York,  dated 
MS.  Aug.  7,   1775,  Governor  Tryon 

*  ExamifuUion  cf  Jo9^  Ga^  said :  *  I  should  do  great  injustioe 
lowoy,  p.  4.  to  America  were  I  to  hold  up  an 
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lo  hasten  the  separation  between  the  two  countries,  jdk 
he  afterwards  wrote  these  remarkable  words :  *  For  my 
own  part  there  was  not  a  moment  during  the  Revolution 
when  I  would  not  have  given  everything  I  possessed 
for  a  restoration  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  contest 
began,  provided  we  could  have  a  sufficient  security  for 
its  continuance.  *  * 

In  1774  also,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  ardent  patriots  imagined  that  redress  could  be 
obtained  without  actual  fighting,  and  that  the  Legisla* 
ture  of  the  glieatest  country  in  the  worldwould  repeal  no 
less  than  eleven  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  in  obedience 
to  a  mere  threat  of  resistance.  They  knew  that  numerous 
urgent  petitions  in  favour  of  conciliation  had  been  pre- 
sented by  English  merchants,  and  that  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  English  politicians,  including  Chatham, 
Camden,  Shelbume,  Conway,  Barr6,  and  Burke,  were 
on  their  side,  and  they  overrated  greatly  the  strength  of 
their  friends,  and  especially  the  effect  of  the  non-impor» 
tation  agreements  upon  English  prosperity.  *  England,* 
it  was  argued  in  the  Congress,  *  is  already  taxed  as  much 
as  she  can  bear.  She  is  compelled  to  raise  ten  millions 
in  time  of  peace.  Her  whole  foreign  trade  is  but  four 
and  half  millions,  while  the  value  of  the  importations  to 
the  colonies  is  probably  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three 
millions.'  *  A  total  non-importation  and  non-exportation 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  must  produce  a 
national  bankruptcy  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.'  • 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Virginian 
politicians,  was  so  confident  in  the  effect  of  non-impor- 

idea  thai  the  bulk  of  its  inhabit-  relating  to  the  Colonial  Sistof% 

ants  wishes  an  independency.    I  of  New  Yorky  viii.  603. 

am  satisfied  (not  to  answer  for  '  See  Washington's  Worki,^ 

our  Eastern  neighbours)  a  very  501. 

large  majority,  particularly  in  *  Speech  of  Cha8«      Adamtt 

this  province,  are  atter  enemiei  WorkSt  U.  8SS. 

ko  snoh  %  principle.' — Documenti 
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katicm  that  he  declared  himself  '  absolutely  certain  that 
Qie  same  ship  which  carries  home  the  resolution  will 
bring  back  the  redress.'  *  Washington  was  more  doubt- 
ful, but  he  expressed  his  opinion  privately  that  by  a  non- 
importation and  a  non-exportation  agreement  combined, 
America  would  win  the  day,  though  one  alone  would  be 
insufficient.  John  Adams,  Hawley,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
however,  were  of  opinion  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  were  very  useful  in  uniting  the  colonies,  but 
that  they  were  quite  insufficient  to  coerce  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  question  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  the 
sword.* 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  to  the  very 
last  a  great  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  a  colonial  union. 
Nearly  all  the  rumours  of  violence  and  insubordination 
had  come  from  two  or  three  of  the  New  England  States 
and  from  Virginia,  and  it  was  supposed  that  in  the 
moment  of  crisis  the  other  States  would  hold  aloof,  and 
that  even  in  the  insurgent  colonies  a  large  party  of  ac- 
tive loyalists  could  be  fully  counted  on.  Provincial 
governors  being  surrounded  by  such  men  were  naturally 
inclined  to  underrate  the  capacity  or  the  sincerity  of 
theiir  opponents,  and  they  thought  that  the  wild  talk  of 
lawyers  and  demagogues  and  the  demonstrations  of  mob 
violence  would  speedily  collapse  before  firm  action. 
Hatchinson,  who  lived  in  the  centre  of  the  disaffection^ 
and  who  ought  to  have  known  the  New  England  character 
as  well  as  any  man,  predicted  that  the  people  of  America 
would  not  attempt  to  resist  a  British  army,  and  that  if 
they  did  a  few  troops  would  be  sufficient  to  quell  them.* 
His  opinion  appears  to  have  had  considerable  weight 
with  George  IQ.,  and  it  greatly  strengthened  him  in 
his  determination  to  coerce.^    General  Gage  for  some 

«  Adams*  Works,  iL  862.  •  Ibid.  p.  428. 

■  Todor'iJU/«(yrO^,pp.SM»         *  Corresp<mdene$   cf    Oeorg$ 

m.  with  Lord  NoHh,  L 194,  IMk 
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time  took  the  same  view.  He  assured  the  King  in  the 
beginning  of  1774  that  the  Americans  *  will  be  lions 
while  we  are  lambs,  but  if  we  take  the  resolute  part 
they  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  meek,'  and  he  thought 
that  *  four  regiments,  intended  to  relieve  as  many  regi- 
ments in  America,  if  sent  to  Boston '  would  be  *  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  any  disturbance.*  *  It  is  true  that 
Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  and  Tryon,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  though  they  had  no  doubt  of 
the  ability  of  England  to  crush  insurrection,  warned  the 
Government  that  the  task  would  be  a  very  serious  one, 
and  would  require  much  time  and  large  armies,*  but  the 
prevailing  English  opinion  was  that  any  armed  move- 
ment could  be  easily  repressed.  Soldiers  spoke  of  the 
Amencans  with  professional  arrogance,  as  if  volunteers 
and  militias  organised  by  skilfiil  and  experienced  officers, 
consisting  of  men  who  were  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  fighting  with  every  advantage 
of  numbers  and  situation,  were  likely  to  be  as  helpless 
before  regular  troops  as  a  Middlesex  mob.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  ignorant  boasting  was  not  confined  to  the 
mess-room,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  in  March  1775,  ex- 
pressed the  prevailing  infatuation  with  reckless  insolence 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  described  the  Americans  as 
*  raw,  undisciplined,  cowardly  men.'  He  said  that  the 
more  they  produced  in  the  field,  the  easier  would  be 
their  conquest.  He  accused  them  of  having  shown 
egregious  cowardice  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  he 
predicted  that  they  would  take  to  flight  at  the  very  sound 
of  a  cannon.'  Whether,  under  the  most  favourable  cii^ 
etunstances,  the  subjugation  would  produce  any  advan 
lages  commensurate  with  the  cost ;  whether,  assuming 
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that  England  had  conquered  her  colonies,  she  ooald 
permanently  hold  them  contrary  to  their  will;  and 
whether  other  nations  were  likely  to  remain  passive 
during  the  struggle,  were  questions  which  appear  to 
have  scarcely  occurred  to  the  ordinary  English  mind. 

It  was,  however,  quite  true  that  in  America  there 
wai  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  large  bodies 
were  only  dragged  with  extreme  reluctance  into  war.  ' 
In  New  York  a  powerful  and  wealthy  party  sympathised 
strongly  with  the  Government,  and  they  succeeded  in 
June  1775  in  inducing  their  Assembly  to  refuse  its 
approbation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.*  Even 
in  New  England  a  few  meetings  were  held  repudiating 
the  proceedings  at  Philadelphia.*  Three  out  of  the  four 
delegates  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  declined  to 
sign  the  non-importation  agreements  until  a  provision 
had  been  made  to  permit  the  exportation  of  rice  to 
Europe.'  The  Pennsylvanian  Quakers  recoiled  with 
horror  from  the  prospect  of  war,  and  the  Convention  of 
the  province  gave  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  the 
Congress,  which  were  eminently  marked  by  wisdom 
and  moderation.  They  desired  that  England  should 
repeal  absolutely  the  obnoxious  Acts;  but,  in  order 
that  such  a  measure  should  not  be  inconsistent  with 
her  dignity,  they  recommended  an  indemnity  to  the 
East  India  Company,  promised  obedience  to  the  Act  of 
Navigation,  disowned  with  abhorrence  all  idea  of  inde- 
pendence, and  declared  their  willingness  of  their  own 
accord  to  settle  an  annual  revenue  on  the  King,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  Parliament.     Virginia  had  been 
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rery  prominent  in  harrying  the  colonies  into  war,  and 
itB  great  orator,  Patrick  Henry,  exerted  all  his  powers 
in  stimulating  resistance ;  but  even  Virginia  insisted, 
in  opposition  to  John  Adams  and  to  other  New  Eng- 
landers,  on  limiting  the  list  of  grievances  to  Acts  passed 
since  1763,  in  order  that  there  might  be  some  possi- 
bility of  reconciliation.' 

Among  the  Episcopalians,  and  among  the  more 
wealthy  and  especially  the  older  planters,  the  English 
party  always  predominated,  and  a  large  section  of  the 
mercantile  class  detested  the  measures  which  suspended 
their  trade,  and  believed  that  America  could  not  subsist 
without  the  molasses,  sugar,  and  other  products  of  the 
British  dominions.  There  was  a  wide-spread  dislike  to  the 
levelling  principles  of  New  England,  to  the  arrogant, 
restless,  and  ambitious  policy  of  its  demagogues,  to  their 
manifest  desire  to  invent  or  discover  grievances,  foment 
quarrels,  and  keep  the  wound  open  and  festering.*  There 
were  brave  and  honest  men  in  America  who  were  proud 
of  the  great  and  free  Empire  to  which  they  belonged,  who 
had  no  desire  to  shrink  from  the  burden  of  maintaining 
it,  who  remembered  with  gratitude  all  the  English  blood 
that  had  been  shed  around  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and 
who,  with  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Crown,  were 
prepared  to  face  the  most  brutal  mob  violence  and  the 
invectives  of  a  scurrilous  Press,  to  risk  their  fortunes, 
their  reputations,  and  sometimes  even  their  lives,  in 
order  to  avert  civil  war  and  ultimate  separation.  Most 
of  them  ended  their  days  in  poverty  and  exile,  and  aa 
the  supporters  of  a  beaten  cause  history  has  paid  but  a 
scanty  tribute  to  their  memory,  but  they  comprised 
some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  America  has  ever  pro- 
daced,  and  they  were  contending  for  an  ideal  whick 
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was  at  least  as  worthy  as  that  for  which  Washington 
fonght.  It  was  the  maintenance  of  one  free,  industrial, 
and  pacific  empire,  comprising  the  whole  English  race, 
holding  the  richest  plains  of  Asia  in  subjection,  blend- 
ing  ail  that  was  most  venerable  in  an  ancient  civilisa- 
lion  with  the  redundant  energies  of  a  youthful  society, 
and  likely  in  a  few  generations  to  outstrip  every  com- 
petitor and  acquire  an  indisputable  ascendency  on  the 
globe.  Such  an  ideal  may  have  been  a  dream,  but  it 
was  at  least  a  noble  one,  and  there  were  Americans 
who  were  prepared  to  make  any  personal  sacrificeB 
rather  than  assist  in  destroying  it. 

Conspicuous  among  these  politicians  was  Galloway, 
(me  of  the  ablest  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  who  saw 
clearly  that  a  change  in  the  American  Constitution 
was  necessary  if  England  was  to  remain  united  to  her 
colonies.  He  proposed  that  a  President-General  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  should  be  placed  over  the  whole 
group  of  American  colonies;  that  a  Grand  Council, 
competent  to  tax  the  colonies  and  to  legislate  on  all 
matters  relating  to  more  colonies  than  one,  should  be 
elected  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies ;  that  Parliament 
should  have  the  right  of  revising  the  Acts  of  this  Grand 
Council,  and  that  the  Council  should  have  the  right  of 
negative  upon  any  parliamentary  measure  relating  to 
the  colonies.^  The  proposal  at  first  met  with  consider- 
able support  in  the  Congress,  and  it  was  finally  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  Dickinson,  whose 
•Parmer's  Letters'  had  been  one  of  the  ablest  state- 
ments of  the  American  case,  shrank  with  horror  from 
the  idea  of  rebellion.  He  bitterly  accused  John  Adams 
and  the  other  New  Englanders  of  opposing  all  measures 
of  reconciliation,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  no  longer  co-operate  with  them,  but  would  carry 
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on  the  opposition  in  their  own  way.'  The  remarkable 
eloquence  and  the  touching  and  manifest  eamestnesi 
of  tibe  letters  which  appeared  at  Boston  under  the  signa- 
ture of  *  Massachusetiensis/  urging  the  people  to  shrink 
from  the  great  calamity  of  civil  war,  had  for  a  time 
some  influence  upon  opinion.  As  usual,  however,  in 
Buch  a  crisis,  the  more  energetic  and  determined  men 
directed  the  movement,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  New 
England  substantially  triumphed  over  all  opposition. 
The  Congress  agreed,  it  is  true,  to  profess  its  loyalty, 
to  petition  the  King,  and  to  limit  its  grievances  to 
measures  carried  since  1763,  but  it  offered  no  basis 
of  compromise ;  it  demanded  only  an  unqualified  sub- 
mission, and  it  enumerated  so  long  a  list  of  laws  that 
must  be  repealed  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  Par- 
liament could  comply.  General  Gage  deemed  the  aspect 
of  affairs  so  threatening  that  he  suspended  by  proclama- 
tion the  writs  which  he  had  issued  summoning  the 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  meet  at  Salem  in  October 
1774.  But  a  provincial  congress  was  at  once  convened. 
It  was  obeyed  as  if  it  had  been  a  regular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  it  proceeded  to  organise  the  revolution. 
Measures  were  taken  for  enlisting  soldiers  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  province;  general  officers  were  selected. 
Tt  was  resolved  to  enroll  as  speedily  as  possible  an 
army  of  12,000  men  within  the  province,  and  Ilhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  were  asked 
to  join  to  raise  the  number  of  men  to  20,000.  A  com- 
mittee was  at  the  same  time  formed  for  correspond- 
ing with  the  people  of  Canada,  and  a  circular  was  sent 
round  to  all  the  New  England  clergy  asking  them  to 
OBe  their  influence  in  the  cause.* 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  intelligence  arrived  thai 
h  proclamation  had  been  issued  in  England  forbidding 
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the  exportation  of  military  stores,  and  it  was  at  once 
responded  to  by  open  violence.  In  Rhode  Island,  by 
order  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  forty  cannon  with  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition  were  removed  from  Foil; 
George,  which  defended  the  harbour,  and  placed  under 
a  colonial  guard  at  Providence.  The  captain  of  a 
King's  ship  which  was  stationed  oflf  the  province  de- 
manded an  explanation.  The  Governor  replied  that 
the  cannon  had  been  removed  lest  the  King's  officers 
should  seize  them,  and  that  they  would  be  used  against 
any  enemy  of  the  colony.  In  New  Hampshire  a  small 
fort  called  William  and  Mary,  garrisoned  by  one  officer 
and  five  private  soldiers,  was  surprised  and  captured 
by  a  large  body  of  armed  colonists,  and  the  military 
stores  which  it  contained  were  carried  away.  Mills  for 
manufacturing  gunpowder  and  arms  were  set  up  in 
several  provinces,  and  immediate  orders  were  given  for 
casting  sixty  heavy  cannon. 

Though  no  blood  had  yet  been  shed,  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  war  had  already  begun,  and  in 
England  the  indignation  rose  fierce  and  high.  Parlia- 
ment had  been  unexpectedly  dissolved,  and  the  new 
Parliament  met  on  November  30,  1774,  but  no  serious 
measure  relating  to  America  was  taken  till  January 
1775,  when  the  House  reassembled  after  the  Christmas 
vacation.  The  ministers  had  a  large  majority,  and 
even  apart  from  party  interest  the  genuine  feeling  of 
both  Houses  ran  strongly  against  the  Americans.  Yet 
at  no  previous  period  were  they  more  powerfully  de- 
fended. I  have  already  noticed  that  Chatham,  having 
returned  to  active  politics  after  his  long  illness  in  1774, 
hod  completely  identified  himself  with  the  American 
oause,  and  had  advocated  with  all  his  eloquence  mea- 
sures of  conciliatSon.  He  reiterated  on  every  occasion 
his  old  opinion  that  self-taxation  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  political  freedom,  described  the  conduct  of 
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Uie  British  Legislature  in  establishing  Catholicism  in 
Canada  as  not  less  outrageous  than  if  it  had  repealed 
the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,'  and  moved  an 
address  to  the  King  praying  that  he  would  as  soon  as 
possible,  *  in  order  to  open  the  way  towards  a  happy 
settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,'  with- 
draw the  British  troops  stationed  in  Boston.  In  the 
tJburse  of  his  speech  he  represented  the  question  of 
American  taxation  as  the  root-cause  of  the  whole 
division,  and  maintained  that  the  only  -real  basis  of 
conciliation  was  to  be  found  in  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  '  taxation  is  theirs,  and  commercial 
regulation  ours  ; '  that  England  has  a  supreme  right  of 
regulating  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  America, 
and  that  the  Americans  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
their  own  property.  He  fully  justified  their  resistance, 
predicfted  that  all  attempts  to  coerce  them  would  fail, 
and  eulogised  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  as  worthy 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  antiquity.  Only  eighteen 
peers  voted  for  the  address,  while  sixty-eight  opposed  it. 
On  February  1  he  reappeared  with  an  elaborate  Bill 
for  settling  the  troubles  in  America.  It  asserted  in 
strong  terms  the  right  of  Parliament  to  bind  the  colonies 
in  all  matters  of  imperial  concern,  and  especially  in  all 
matters  of  commerce  and  navigation.  It  pronounced 
the  new  colonial  doctrine  that  the  Crown  had  no  right 
to  send  British  soldiers  to  the  colonies  without  the  assent 
of  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  highest  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
cognised the  sole  right  of  the  colonists  to  tax  themselves, 
guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  their  charters,  and  made 
the  tenure  of  their  judges  the  same  as  in  England.  It 
proposed  to  make  the  Congress  which  had  met  at  Phila- 
delphia an  official  and  permanent  body,  and  asked  it  ti 
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make  a  free  grant  (or  imperial  purposes.  England, 
in  .return,  was  to  reduce  the  Admiralty  Courts  to  their 
ancient  limits,  and  to  suspend  for  the  present  the  difier- 
eut  Acts  complained  of  by  the  colonists.  The  Bill  was 
not  even  admitted  to  a  second  reading. 

Several  other  propositions  tending  towards  concilia- 
tioo  were  made  in  this  session.  On  March  22,  1775, 
Burke,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  recommending  a  repeal  of  the  recent  Acts 
complained  of  in  America,  reforming  the  Admiralty 
Court  and  the  position  of  the  judges,  and  leaving 
American  taxation  to  the  American  Assemblies,  without 
touching  upon  any  question  of  abstract  right.  A  few 
days  later,  Hartley  moved  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Gk>vemment  to  make  requisitions  to  the  colonial  As- 
semblies to  provide  of  their  own  authority  for  their  own 
defence ;  and  Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Sir  G.  Savile  in  the  House  of  Commons  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Quebec  Act.  All  these  attempts, 
however,  were  defeated  by  enormous  majorities.  The 
petition  of  Congress  to  the  King  was  referred  to  Parlia- 
m^it,  which  refused  to  receive  it,  and  Franklin,  after 
vain  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  returned  from  Eng- 
land to  America.  The  Legislature  of  New  York,  sepa- 
rating from  the  other  colonies,  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
heal  the  wound  by  a  remonstrance  which  was  presented 
by  Burke  on  May  15.  Though  strongly  asserting  the 
sole  right  of  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  many  recent  Acts  inconsistent  with  their 
freedom,  it  was  drawn  up  in  terms  that  were  studiously 
moderate  and  respectful.  It  disclaimed  '  the  most  dis« 
tant  desire  of  independence  of  the  parent  kingdom.'  It 
acknowledged  fully  the  general  superintending  power 
of  the  English  Parliament,  and  its  right  '  to  regulate 
the  trade*  of  the  colonies,  so  as  to  make  it  subservient  to 
ihe  interest  of  the  mother  country/  and  it  expressed  tbt 
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readinesB  of  New  York  to  bear  its  *  fiill  propordon  at 
aids  to  the  Crown  for  the  public  service,'  though  it  made 
no  allusion  to  the  project  of  supporting  an  American 
army.  The  Government,  however,  induced  the  House 
of  Commons  to  refuse  to  receive  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  denied  the  complete  legislative  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  colonies  aa  it  had  been  defined  by  the 
Declaratory  Act. 

Parliament  at  the  same  time  took  stringent  mea- 
aurea  to  enforce  obedience.  It  pronounced  Maseachu- 
i^etts  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  promised  to  lend  the 
ministers  every  aid  in  subjugating  it.  It  voted  about 
6,000  additional  men  for  the  land  and  sea  service; 
it  answered  the  non-importation  and  non-exportation 
agreements  of  the  colonies  by  an  Act  restraining  the 
New  England  States  from  all  trade  with  Qreat  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  from  all  participatito 
in  tiie  Newfoundland  Esheries,  and  it  soon  after,  on  the 
arrival  of  fresh  intelligence  from  America,  extended  the 
same  disabilities  to  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  British  force  in  Boston  should  be  at  once  raised 
to  10,000  men,  which  it  was  vainly  thought  would  be 
sufficient  to  enforce  obedience. 

At  the  same  time  North  was  careful  to  onnoance 
that  these  coei-cive  measures  would  at  once  cease  upon 
the  submission  of  the  colonies,  and  on  February  20, 
1775,  he  had,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Parliament,  him- 
self introduced  a  conciliatory  resolution  which  was  Tery 
unpalatable  to  many  of  his  followers  and  very  inconsis- 
tent with  some  of  his  own  earlier  speeches,  but  by  whicb 
he  hoped,  if  not  toappoase,  at  least  to  divide,  the  Ameri- 
cans. His  proposition  was,  that  if  and  as  long  as  say 
r  thought  fit  of  its  own  accord  to  make  such  s 
"^tifm  to  the  common  defence  of  the  Empire^ 
I  «  fixed  provision  for  tbe  support  of  the  dvil 
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government  and  administration  of  justice,  as  met  the 
approbation  of  Parliament,  it  should  be  exempted  from 
iJl  imperial  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

The  reception  of  this  conciliatory  measure  was  very 
remarkable.  Hithei-to  Lord  North  had  guided'  the 
House  with  an  almost  absolute  sway,  and  on  American 
questions  the  Opposition  seldom  could  count  upon  90 
votes,  while  the  ministers  had  usually  about  260.  The 
disclobure,  however,  of  the  conciliatory  resolution  pro- 
duced an  immf'diate  revolt  in  the  ministerial  ranks. 
Six  times  Lord  North  rose  in  vain  elTorts  to  appease 
the  storm.  The  King's  friends  denounced  him  as  be- 
traying the  cause.  The  Bedford  faction  was  expected 
eveiy  moment  to  fly  into  open  rebellion,  and  Chatham 
states  that  for  about  two  hours  it  was  the  prevailing  be- 
lief in  the  House  of  Coilamons  that  the  minister  would 
Vk  left  in  a  small  minority.  The  storm,  however,  had  a 
sudden  and  most  significant  ending.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
who  was  known  to  be  in  the  intimate  confidence  of  the 
King,  declared  for  the  Bill,  and  the  old  majority  speedily 
rallied  around  the  minister.^ 

At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  dispute  this  resolution 
loiglili  have  been  accepted  as  a  reasonable  compromise, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  coercive  measures  that  had  been 
adopted  it  pleased  no  one.  Burke  and  the  Whig  parly 
denounced  it  as  not  stating  what  sum  the  colonists  were 
expected  to  pay,  leaving  them  to  bid  against  one  another, 
and  to  bargain  with  the  mother  country,  and  in  the 
meantime  holding  them  in  duress  with  fleets  and  armies, 
like  prisoners  who  had  not  yet  paid  their  ransom. 
Barr6  assailed  it  with  great  bitterness,  as  intended  for 
no  other  object  than  to  excite  divisions  in  America. 
The  colonists  themselves  repudiated  it  as  interfering 

*  Chatham Correspondenc$tiw.      I«r,  1776,  pp.  96-)l8.    Walp<d«*t 
408,  404.     See,  too,  Gibbon  to      La$i  Joumdli,  1 468.  464. 
Holix^d,  Feb.  96,  Annual  Bigii- 
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with  their  absolute  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  pro- 
perty as  they  pleased,  and  most  later  historians  have 
treated  it  as  wholly  delusive.* 

With  this  view  I  am  unable  to  concur.  The  proposi- 
fcion  appears  to  me  to  have  bean  a  real  and  considerable 
step  towards  conciliation.  It  was  accepted  as  such  by 
Governor  Pownall,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
moderate  of  the  defenders  of  the  colonies  in  Parliament,' 
and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Americans  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth in  language  of  much  force  and  of  evident  sincerity. 
He  argued  that  the  colonies  owed  much  of  their  great- 
ness to  English  protection,  that  it  was  but  justice  that 
they  should  in  their  turn  contribute  according  to  their 
respective  abilities  to  the  common  defence,  and  that 
their  own  welfare  and  interests  demanded  that  their  civil 
establishments  should  be  supported  with  a  becoming 
dignity.  Parliament,  he  says,  leaves  each  colony  *  to 
judge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  making  due  provision 
for  these  purposes,  reserving  to  itself  a  discretionary 
power  of  approving  or  disapproving  what  shall  be  offered.' 
It  determines  nothing  about  the  specific  sum  to  be 
raised.  The  King  trusts  that  adequate  provision  will 
be  made  by  the  colonies,  and  that  it  will  be  *  proposed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inci^ase  or  diminish  accorfiAg  as 
the  public  burthens  of  this  kingdom  are  from  time  to 
time  augmented  or  reduced,  in  so  far  as  those  burtheni 
consist  of  taxes  and  duties  which  are  not  a  security  for 
the  National  Debt.  By  such  a  mode  of  contribution,* 
he  adds,  *  the  colonies  will  have  full  security  that  they 
can  never  be  required  to  tax  themselves  without  Parlia- 
ment taxing  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  in  a  far  greater 
proportion.'  He  assured  them  that  any  proposal  of  thif 
nature  fix)m  any  colony  would  be  received  with  eveij 


>  Bm  ^.g.  Lord  BoBsell'i  IAi%         '  See  his  Tery  able 
i(f  FO0,  L  8ft,  M.  I\n-2.  BitU  xviiL  822-899: 
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possible  indulgence,  provided  it  was  unaccompanied  by 
declarations  inconsistent  with  parliamentary  authority.^ 

The  letter  of  Lord  Dartmouth  to  the  governors  of 
the  colonies  was  written  in  March.  Little  more  than  a 
month  later  the  first  blood  was  shed  at  Lexington.  On 
the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  General  Gage  sent  about 
800  soldiers  to  capture  a  magazine  of  stores  which  had 
been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  provincial  army  in  the 
town  of  Concord,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston. 
The  road  lay  through  the  little  village  of  Lexington, 
where,  about  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
the  advance  guard  of  the  British  found  a  party  of  sixty 
or  seventy  armed  volunteers  drawn  up  to  oppose  them, 
on  a  green  beside  the  road.  They  refused  when  sum- 
mon^ to  disperse,  and  the  English  at  once  fired  a 
volley,  which  killed  or  wounded  sixteen  of  their  number. 
The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  where  it 
succeeded  in  spiking  two  cannon,  casting  into  the  river 
five  hundred  pounds  of  ball  and  sixty  barrels  of  powder, 
and  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  flour,  and  it  then 
prepared  to  return.  The  alarm  had,  however,  now  been 
given ;  the  whole  country  was  roused.  Great  bodies  of 
yeomen  and  militia  flocked  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
provincials.  From  farmhouses  and  hedges  and  from 
the  shelter  of  stone  walls  bullets  poured  upon  the  tired 
retreating  troops,  and  a  complete  disaster  would  pro- 
bably have  occurred  had  they  not  been  reinforced  at 
Lexington  by  900  men  and  two  cannon  under  Lord 
Percy.  As  it  was  the  British  lost  65  killed,  180 
wounded,  and  28  made  prisoners,  while  the  American 
loss  was  less  than  90  men. 

The  whole  province  was  now  in  arms.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Congress  at  once  resolved  that  the  New  England 

>  This  letter  is  printed  in  the      645-547.    Forceps  Ameriean  Af* 
Ik»mmU$  rOaiing  to  the  CoUh      ehivei  (4th  serieB),  it  27,  8S. 
niol  JBtsiMY  cf  New  York,  viii. 
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army  should  be  raised  to  30,0u0  men,  and  thousands  of 
brave  and  ardent  yeomen  were  being  rapidly  drilled  into 
good  soldiers,  llie  American  camp  at  Cambridge  con- 
tained many  experienced  soldiers  who  had  learnt  their 
profession  in  the  great  French  war,  and  very  many 
others  who  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia  had  already  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  military  knowledge,  and  even  when 
they  had  no  previous  training,  the  recruits  were  widely 
different  from  the  rude  peasants  who  filled  the  armies  of 
England.  As  an  American  military  writer  truly  said, 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  England,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  game  laws  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives,  were  in  general  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  a  musket  as  of  the  use  of  a  catapult.  The  New  England 
yeomen  were  accustomed  to  firearms  from  their  chUd- 
hood  :  they  were  invariably  skilful  in  the  use  of  spade, 
hatchet,  and  pickaxe,  ao  important  in  miUtary  operal 
tions ;  and  their  great  natural  quickness  and  the  high 
level  of  intelligence  which  their  excellent  schools  had 
produced,  made  it  certain  that  they  would  not  be  long 
in  mastf^ring  their  military  duties.  The  whole  country 
was  practically  at  their  disposal.  All  who  were  suspected 
of  Toryism  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  weapons. 
General  Gage  was  blockaded  in  Boston,  aQd  he  remained 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  waiting  for  reinforcements 
from  England,  which  only  arrived^  at  the  end  of  May. 
Even  then,  he  for  some  time  took  no  active  measures, 
but  contented  himself  with  offering  pardon  to  all  in^ 
surgents  who  laid  down  their  arms,  except  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  and  with  proclaiming 
martial  law  in  Massachusetts.  He  at  length,  however, 
determined  to  extend  his  lines,  so  as  to  include  and 
fortify  a  very  important  post,  which  by  a  strange  negli« 
gence  had  been  left  hitherto  unoccupied. 

On  a  narrow  peninsula  to  the  north  of  Boston,  but 
separated  from   it  by  rather  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
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water,  lay  the  little  town  of  Charleston,  behind  which 
rose  two  small  connected  hills,  which  commanded  a  gi^eat 
part  both  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Boston.  Breed's 
Hill,  which  was  nearest  to  Charleston,  was  about 
seventy-five  feet,  Bunker's  Hill  was  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet,  in  height.  The  peninsula,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  mile  long,  was  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  causeway.  Cambridge,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  forces,  was  by  road  about  four 
miles  fix)m  Bunker's  Hill,  but  much  of  the  intervening 
space  was  occupied  by  American  outposts.  The  posses- 
sion, under  these  circumstances,  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  a 
matter  of  great  military  importance,  and  Gage  deter- 
mined to  fortify  it.  The  Americans  learnt  his  intention, 
and  determined  to  defeat  it. 

On  the  night  of  June  16,  an  American  force  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Frescott,  and  accompanied  by 
some  skilful  engineers  and  by  a  few  field-guns,  silently 
occupied  Breed's  Hill  and  threw  up  a  strong  redoubt 
before  daylight  revealed  their  presence  to  the  British. 
Next  day,  after  much  unnecessary  delay,  a  detachment 
under  General  Howe  was  sent  from  Boston  to  dislodge 
them.  The  Ameiicans  had  in  the  meantime  received 
some  reinforcements  fi*om  their  camp,  but  the  whole 
force  upon  the  hill  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  1,500 
men.  Most  of  them  were  inexperienced  volunteers. 
Many  of  them  were  weary  with  a  long  night's  toil,  and 
they  had  been  exposed  for  hours  to  a  harassing  though 
ineffectual  fire  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  but  they 
were  now  strongly  entrenched  behind  a  redoubt  and  a 
breastwork.  The  British  engaged  on  this  memorable 
day  consisted  in  all  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  regular 
troops,  fresh  from  the  barracks,  and  supported  by  ar- 
tillery. The  town  of  Charleston,  having  been  occupied 
by  some  American  riflemen,  who  poured  their  fire  upon 
the  English  firom  the  shelter  of  ^e  houses,  was  burnt 
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by  order  of  General  Howe,  and  its  flames  cast  a  gliastl^ 
splendour  upon  the  scene.  The  English  were  foolishly 
encumbered  by  heavy  knapsacks  with  three  days' 
provisions.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  cut  off  the 
Americans  by  occupying  the  neck  of  land  to  the  rear  of 
Breed's  Hill,  they  climbed  the  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
in  front  of  the  battery,  struggling  through  the  long 
tangled  grass  beneath  a  burning  sun,  and  exposed  at 
every  step  to  the  fire  of  a  sheltered  enemy.  The 
Americans  waited  till  their  assailants  were  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  entrenchment,  when  they  greeted  them 
with  a  fire  so  deadly  and  so  sustained  that  the  British 
line  twice  recoiled,  broken,  intimidated,  and  disordered. 
The  third  attack  was  more  successful.  The  position  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Americans 
were  put  to  flight,  and  five  out  of  their  six  cannon  were 
taken.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased.  On  the 
British  side  1,054  men,  including  89  commissioned 
officers,  fell.  The  Americans  only  admitted  a  loss  of 
449  men ;  and  they  contended  that,  if  they  had  been 
properly  reinforced,  and  if  their  ammunition  had  not 
begun  to  fail,  they  would  have  held  the  position.* 

The  battle  of  Breed's,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  though  extremely  bloody  in'proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  engaged,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
present  any  very  remarkable  military  character,  and 
in  a  great  European  war  it  would  have  been  almost 
unnoticed.  Few  battles,  however,  have  had  more 
important  consequences.  It  roused  at  once  the  fierce 
instinct  of  combat  in  America,  weakened  seriously  the 
only  British  army  in  New  England,  and  dispelled  fof 
ever  the  almost  superstitious  belief  in  the  impossibility 
of  encountering  regular  troops  with  hastily  levied  volun- 


'  See  General  Gage*B  despatch,      pan  li.,  pp.  182, 183.    H^mfji 
dmerican  Remevibraneer,  1776,      Stedman,  and  Bancroft. 
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teers.  The  ignoble  taunts  which  had  been  directed' 
against  the  .Ajmericana  were  for  ever  silenced.  No  one 
questioned  the  conspicuous  gallantry  with  which  the 
provincial  troops  had  supported  a  long  fire  from  the 
ships  and  awaited  the  charge  of  the  enemy,  and  British 
soldiers  had  been  twice  driven  back  in  disorder  before 
their  fire.  From  this  time  the  best  judges  predicted 
the  ultimate  success  of  America. 

On  May  10  the  new  Continental  Congress  had  met, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  it  at  once  occupied  itself,  with  an 
energy  and  an  industry  that  few  legislative  bodies  have ' 
ever  equalled,  in  organising  the  war.'  Like  the  former 
Congress,  its  debates  were  secret,  and  its  decisions  were 
ultimately  unanimous.  New  York,  which  for  a  time 
had  flinched,  was  now  fully  rallied  to  the  cause,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  Congress,  Georgia  for  the  first 
time  openly  joined  the  twelve  other  colonies.  The 
conciliatory  ofier  of  Lord  North  was  emphatically  re- 
jected. The  colonies,  it  was  said,  had  the  exclusive 
right,  not  only  of  granting  their  own  money,  but  also 
of  deliberating  whether  they  will  make  any  gifl,  for 
what  purpose  and  to  what  amount ;  and  '  it  is  not  just 
that  they  should  be  required  to  oblige  themselves  to 
other  contributions,  while  Great  Britain  possesses  a 
monopoly  of  their  trade.'  Still  professing  to  have  no 
desire  to  separate  from  Great  Britain,  the  Congress 
drew  up  another  petition,  expressing  deep  loyalty  to  the 
King,  and  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Canada,  and  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 

'  John  Adams,  describing  his  and  from  six  to  ten  in  committee! 

life  at  Philadelphia  to  his  wife,  again.    I  don't  mention  this  to 

in  December  1775,  says:  *The  make  jou  think  me  a  man  of 

whole  Congress  is  taken  up  al-  importance,  because  not  I  alone, 

most,  in  different    committees,  but  the  whole  Congress,  is  thui 

from  seven  to  ten  in  the  mom-  employed.' — Adams'     Familiar 

Ing.    Jhnaa  ten  to  four,  or  some-  Letters,  p.  127. 
times  fiTO,  we  are  in  Congress, 
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ABserting  that  the  British  had  been  thd  aggressors  al 
Lexington,  and  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  consti* 
tutional  liberty  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  America,  in 
taking  up  arms,  acted  strictly  in  self-defence.  It  for- 
bade the  colonists  to  have  any  commercial  intercourse 
with  those  ports  of  America  which  had  not  observed  the 
non-importation  agreement  of  the  pitjceding  year.  It 
forbade  them  to  fumisji  any  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries to  British  fishermen  on  their  coast,  or  to  any- 
one connected  with  the  British  army  or  navy.  It  at 
the  same  time  ordered  that  ten  companies  of  riflemen 
from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  should  be 
raised  to  reinforce  the  New  Ene^land  army  at  Gambrids^e ; 
made  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  revolutionary  army ; 
determined  upon  an  expedition  to  Canada ;  issued  bills 
of  credit  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  Spanish  dollars ; 
established  an  American  post-office  with  Franklin  atitB 
head;  appointed  a  number  of  general  officers,  and, 
above  all,  selected  George  Washington  as  Commander* 
in-K5hief  of  the  American  army. 

The  unanimity  with  which  these  measures  were  de- 
creed was  due  to  the  great  forbearance  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  for  the  secret  debates  of  that  body 
were  distracted  by  the  bitterest  divisions.  As  John 
Adams  wrote,  '  Every  important  step  was  opposed  and 
carried  by  bare  majorities,'  and  a  large  amount  of  jea* 
lousy  and  suspicion  was  displayed.'  Adams,  at  the  head 
of  the  New  England  party,  maintained  that  America 
should  at  once  declare  her  independence,  form  herself 
into  a  confederation,  seize  all  the  Crown  officers  as  host- 
ages, and  enter  into  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain; 
and  letters  which  he  had  written  expressing  these  viewi 

'  Autobiography.        Adams*  private  friendships  and  enmities 

Works^  ii.  503.  *  It  is  ahnost  im-  and  provincial  views  and  pre* 

possible,'  wrote  Adams,  *  to  moY«  jadices,  intermingle  in  tba 

Anything  but  yon  instantly  am  •altation.'—Ibid.  ii.  448. 
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>  Aim'  Wm-ki,  tt.  4M.  •  Ibtd.  11.  4M,  4d1»,  4Tii 
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nieBy  occasions  complaintB  among  them,  insurrectioni 
ttnd  rebellions.  But  these  Powers  would  be  glad  we 
were  an  independent  State.'  * 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  question,  however,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  commander-in-chief;  and  on  no 
other  subject  did  the  Congress  exhibit  more  conspicuous 
wisdom.  When  only  twenty-three,  Washington  had  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  Virginian  forces  against 
the  French ;  and  in  the  late  war,  though  he  had  met 
with  one  serious  disaster,  and  had  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  any  very  brilliant  military  reputation,  he  had 
always  shown  himself  an  eminently  brave  and  skilful 
soldier.  His  great  modesty  and  taciturnity  kept  him  in 
the  background,  both  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  and 
in  the  Continental  Congress  ;  but  though  his  voice  was 
scarcely  ever  heard  in  debate,  his  superiority  was  soon 
felt  in  the  practical  work  of  the  committees.  *  K  you 
speak  of  soUd  information  or  sound  judgment,'  said 
Patrick  Henry  about  this  time,  '  Colonel  Washington  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  man  in  the  Congress.*  He 
appeared  in  the  Assembly  in  uniform,  and  in  military 
matters  his  voice  had  an  almost  decisive  weight.  Several 
circumstances  distinguished  him  from  other  officers,  who 
in  military  service  might  have  been  his  rivals.  He  was 
of  an  old  American  family.  He  was  a  planter  of  wealth 
and  social  position,  and  being  a  Virginian,  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  great  step  towards  enlisting  that  important 
colony  cordially  in  the  cause.  The  capital  question  now 
pendmg  in  America  was,  how  far  the  other  colonies 
would  support  New  England  in  the  struggle.  In  the 
preceding  March,  Patrick  Henry  had  carried  a  resolu« 
tion  for  embodying  and  reorganising  the  Virginia  militia, 
and  had  openly  proclaimed  that  an  appeal  to  arms  was 
inevitable ;  but  as  yet  New  England  had  borne  almosl 
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the  whole  burden.  The  army  at  Cambridge  was  a  New 
England  army,  and  General  Ward,  who  commanded  it, 
iiad  been  appointed  by  Massachusetts.  Even  if  Ward 
were  superseded,  there  were  many  New  England  cf)m- 
petitors.  for  the  post  of  commander ;  the  army  naturally 
desired  a  chief  of  their  own  province,  and  there  were 
divisions  and  hostilities  among  the  New  England  deput 
ties.*  The  great  personal  merit  of  Washington  and  the/ 
groat  poUtical  importance  of  securing  Virginia,  deter-/ 
mined  the  issue ;  and  the  New  England  deputies  ulti- 
mately took  a  leading  part  in  the  appointment.  The 
second  place  was  given  to  General  Ward,  and  the  third 
to  Charles  Lee,  an  English  soldier  of  fortune  who  had 
lately  purchased  land  in  Virginia  and  embraced  the 
American  cause  with  great  passion.  Lee  had  probably 
a  wider  mihtary  experience  than  any  other  officer  in 
America,  but  he  was  a  man  of  no  settled  principles,  and 
his  great  talents  were  marred  by  a  very  irritable  and 
capricious  temper. 

To  the  appointment  of  Washington,  far  more  than ; 
to  any  other  single  circumstance,  is  due  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  American  Revolution,  though  in  purely 
intellectual  powers,  Washington  was  certainly  inferior 
to  Franklin,  and  perhaps  to  two  or  three  other  of  his 
colleagues.  There  is  a  theory  which  once  received  the 
countenance  of  some  considerable  physiologists,  though 
it  is  now,  I  believe,  completely  discarded,  that  one  of 
the  great  lines  of  division  among  men  may  be  traced  to 
the  comparative  development  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
cerebellum.  To  the  first  organ  it  was  supposed  belong 
those  special  gifts  or  powers  which  make  men  poets, 
orators,  thinkers,  artists,  conquerors,  or  wits.  To  the 
second  belong  the  superintending,  restraining,  discern- 
tngy  and  directing  faculties  which  enable  men  to  employ 
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their  several  talents  with  sanity  and  wisdom,  which 
maintain  the  balance  and  the  proportion  of  intellect  and 
character,  and  make  somid  judgments  and  well-regulated 
lives.  The  theory,  however  untrue  in  its  physiological 
aspect,  corresponds  to  a  real  distinction  in  human  minds 
and  characters,  and  it  was  especially  in  the  second  order 
of  faculties  that  Washington  excelled.  His  mind  was 
not  quick  or  remarkably  original.  His  conversation 
had  no  brilliancy  or  wit.  He  was  entirely  without  the 
gift  of  eloquence,  and  he  had  very  few  accomplishments. 
He  knew  no  language  but  his  own,  and  except  for  a 
rather  strong  turn  for  mathematics,  he  had  no  taste 
which  can  be  called  purely  intellectual.  There  was 
nothing  in  him  of  the  meteor  or  the  cataract,  nothing 
that  either  dazzled  or  overpowered.  A  courteous  and 
hospitable  country  gentleman,  a  skilful  farmer,  a  very 
keen  sportsman,  he  probably  differed  little  in  tastes  and 
habits  from  the  better  members  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belonge'l ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  degree  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  large  estate  and  in  assiduous  attention  to  county 
and  provincial  business  that  he  acquired  his  rare  skill  in 
reading  and  managing  men. 

As  a  soldier  the  circumstances  of  his  career  brought 
him  into  the  blaze,  not  only  of  domestic,  but  of  foreign 
criticism,  and  it  was  only  very  gradually  that  his  supe- 
riority was  fully  recognised.  Lee,  who  of  all  American 
goldiers  had  seen  most  service  in  the  English  army,  and 
Conway,  who  had  risen  to  great  repute  in  the  French 
army^  were  both  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  military 
talents  with  extreme  disparagement ;  but  personal  jea^ 
lousy  and  animosity  undoubtedly  coloured  their  jud^ 
ments.,  Kalb,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  best  military 
schools  of  the  Continent,  at  first  pronounced  him  to  hi 
very  deficient  in  the  strength,  decision,  and  promptitude 
of  ft  general ;  and,  although  he  soon  learnt  to  form  the 
highest  estimate  of  his  military  capacity,  he  continued 
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to  lament  that  an  excessiye  modesty  led  him  too  fre- 
quently to  act  upon  the  opinion  of  inTerior  men,  rather 
than  upon  his  own  most  excellent  judgment.'  In  the 
army  and  the  Congress  more  than  one  rival  was  opposed 
to  hun.  He  had  his  full  share  of  disaster ;  the  operations 
which  he  conducted,  if  compared  with  great  European 
wars,  were  on  a  very  small  scale ;  and  he  had  the  im* 
mense  advantage  of  encountering  in  most  cases  generals 
of  singular  incapacity.  It  may,  however,  be  truly  said 
of  him  that  his  military  reputation  steadily  rose  through 
many  successive  campaigns,  And  before  the  end  of  the 
ttraggle  he  had  outlived  all  rivalry,  and  almost  all  envy. 
He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of 
his  profession,  a  good  eye  for  military  combinations,  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  mUitary  administration.  Punctual, 
methodical,  and  exact  in  the  highest  degree,  he  excelled 
in  managmg  those  minute  detaUs  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  and  he  possessed  to  an 
eminent  degree  not  only  the  common  courage  of  a  soldier, 
bat  also  that  much  rarer  form  of  courage  which  can 
endure  long-continued  suspense,  bear  the  weight  of 
great  responsibility,  and  encounter  the  risks  of  misre- 
presentation and  unpopularity.  For  several  years,  and 
nsnidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  superior  forces,  he  com- 
manded a  perpetually  fluctuating  army,  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  discipline  and  respect  for  authority,  torn 
by  the  most  violent  personal  and  provincial  jealousies, 
wretchedly  armed,  wretchedly  clothed,  and  sometimes 
in  imminent  danger  of  starvation.  Unsupported  for  the 
most  part  by  the  population  among  whom  he  was  quar- 
tered, and  incessantly  thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
gress, he  kept  his  army  together  by  a  combination  of 
skill,  firmness,  patience,  and  judgment  which  has  rarely 
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been   surpassed,  and  he  led  it  at  last  to  a 
triumph. 

In  civil  as  in  military  life,  he  was  pre-eminent 
among  his  contemporaries  for  the  clearness  and  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  for  his  perfect  moderation  and 
■elf-control,  for  the  quiet  dignity  and  the  indomitable 
firmness  with  which  he  pursued  every  path  which  he  had 
deliberately  chosen.  Of  all  the  great  men  in  history  ha 
was  the  most  invariably  judicious,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  rash  word  or  action  or  judgment  recorded  of  him. 
Those  who  knew  him  well,  noticed  that  he  had  keen 
sensilyJities  and  strong  passions ;  but  his  power  of  self- 
I  command  never  failed  him,  and  no  act  of  his  public  life 
I  can  be  traced  to  personal  caprice,  ambition,  or  resent- 
ment. In  the  despondency  of  long-continued  failure, 
in  the  elation  of  sudden  success,  at  times  when  his 
soldiers  were  deserting  by  hundreds  and  when  malig- 
nant plots  were  formed  against  his  reputation,  amid  the 
constant  quarrels,  rivalries,  and  jealousies  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, in  the  dark  hour  of  national  ingratitude,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  universal  and  intoxicating 
flattery,  he  was  always  the  same  calm,  wise,  just,  and 
single-minded  man,  pursuing  the  course  which  he  be- 
■  lieved  to  be  right,  without  fear  or  favour  or  fanaticism ; 
equally  free  from  the  passions  that  spring  from  interest, 
and  from  the  passions  that  spring  from  imagination. 
He  never  acted  on  the  impulse  of  an  absorbing  or  un- 
calculating  enthusiasm,  and  he  valued  very  highly  for- 
tune, position,  and  reputation  ;  but  at  the  command  of 
duty  he  was  ready  to  risk  and  sacrifice  them  all.  He 
was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honour,  and  he  carried  into  public  life  the 
severest  standard  of  private  morals.  It  was  at  first  the 
constaut  dread  of  large  sections  of  the  American  people, 
that  if  the  old  Government  were  overthrown,  they  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  military  adventurers^  and  uiidergo 
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khe  yoke  of  military  despotism.  It  was  mainly  the 
transparent  integrity  of  the  character  of  Washmgtoo 
ihat  dispelled  the  fear.  It  was  always  known  by  his 
friends,  and  it  was  soon  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
nation  and  by  the  English  themselves,  that  in  Washing- 
ton America  had  found  a  leader  who  could  be  induced 
by  no  earthly  motive  to  tell  a  falsehood,  or  to  break  an 
engagement,  or  to  commit  any  dishonourable  act.  Men 
of  this  moral  type  are  happily  not  rare,  and  we  have  all 
met  them  in  our  experience;  but  there  is  scarcely 
another  instance  in  history  of  such  a  man  having  reached 
and  maintained  the  highest  position  in  the  convulsions 
of  civil  war  and  of  a  great  popular  agitation. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  long  practice 
of  free  institutions,  that  it  diffuses  through  the  com- 
munity a  knowledge  of  character  and  a  soundness  of 
judgment  which'  save  it  from  the  enormous  mistakes 
that  are  almost  always  made  by  enslaved  nations  when 
suddenly  called  upon  to  choose  their  rulers.  No  fact 
shows  so  eminently  the  high  intelligence  of  the  men  who 
managed  the  American  Revolution  as  their  selection  of 
a  leader  whose  qualities  were  so  much  more  solid  than 
brilliant,  and  who  was  so  entirely  free  from  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  demagogue.  It  was  only  slowly  and 
very  deliberately  that  Washington  identified  himself 
with  the  revolutionary  cause.  No  man  had  a  deeper 
admiration  for  the  British  Constitution,  or  a  more  sin- 
cere wish  to  preserve  the  connection  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  In  Virginia 
tiie  revolutionary  movement  was  preceded  and  prepared 
by  a  democratic  movement  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  pro- 
vince, led  by  Patrick  Henry,  against  the  planter  aristo- 
eracy,'  and  Washington  was  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  latter.    In  tastes,  manners,  instincts,   and   sym* 
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pathies  he  might  have  been  taken  as  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  better  type  of  English  country  gentle- 
man, and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  the  strong  conservative 
feeling  which  is  natural  to  the  class.  From  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  however,  he  adopted 
the  conviction  that  a  recognition  of  the  sole  right  of  the 
colonies  to  tax  themselves  was  essential  to  their  free* 
dom,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Parliament 
was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  assert  and  exercise  its 
authority  of  taxing  America,  he  no  longer  hesitated. 
An  interesting  letter  to  his  wife,  however,  shows  clearly 
that  he  accepted  the  proffered  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  with  extreme  diffidence  and  reluctance,  and 
solely  because  he  believed  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  honourably  to  refuse  it.  He  declined  to  accept 
from  Congress  any  emoluments  for  his  service  beyond 
the  simple  payment  of  his  expenses,  of  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  draw  np  most  exact  and  methodical 
accounts. 

The  other  military  events  of  the  year  must  be  veiy 
briefly  related.  About  three  weeks  after  the  skirmi^n 
at  Lexington  a  party  of  colonists  under  Colonels  Allen 
and  Benedict  Arnold  had  succeeded,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man,  in  seizing  the  two  very  important  forts  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Grown  Point,  which  commanded  Lakes 
George  and  Ghamplain,  and  were  indeed  the  key  of 
Canada,  but  which  had  been  left  by  the  English  in  the 
charge  of  only  sixty  or  seventy  soldiers.  In  September, 
in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  Congress,  a  colouiul 
army  invaded  Canada.  Washington  was  at  this  time 
organising  the  army  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  Canadian 
expedition  was  entrusted  to  the  joint  command  of 
Schuyler — who,  however,  was  soon  obliged  through 
ill-health  to  return  to  Ticonderoga — and  of  Mont- 
gomery, a  brave  and  skilful  Irish  soldier  from  Donegal, 
who  had  been  tor  many  years  settled  in  the  oolonieii 
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«id  had  serred  with  great  distinction  in  the  bite  French 
war.     For  some    time    the  invasion  was    successful. 
Several   parties  of   Indians   joined    the   Provincials.^ 
General   Garleton,   who    commanded    the   English    m 
Canada,  with  800  soldiers  was  driven  back  when  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  small  fort 
of  Ghambl6e  and   the   much  more  important  fort  of 
St.  John  were  taken.     Montreal  was  occupied  in  No- 
vember, and  in  the  beginning  of  December  Montgomery 
laid  siege  to  Quebec.     He  had  been  joined  just  before 
by  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  been  sent  by  Washington 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  assist  him,  but  their 
joint  efforts   were   unsuccessful.     The   Canadians   re- 
mained loyal  to  England.     Their  laws  and  their  re- 
ligion had  been  guaranteed.     They  had  enjoyed  under 
English   rule  much   prosperity   and  happiness.      The 
Catholic  priests  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gtevemment.*    The  contagion   of  New   England 
republicanism  had  not  penetrated  to  Canada,  and  the 
Ganadians  had  no  sympathy  with  the  New  England 
character  or  the  New  England  creed.    They  were  es- 
pecially indignant,  too,   at  the  invasion,  because  on 
June  1, 1775,  about  four  weeks  before  Congress  secretly 
decided  npon  this  step,  that  body  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion disclaiming  any  such  intention,  and  had  caused  it 
to  be  widely  disseminated  through  Canada.'    Unsup- 
ported by  the  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  without  large  cannon  or  sufficient  ammunition, 
Montgomery  soon   found  his  position  a  hopeless  one. 
ffis  troops  deserted  in  such  numbers  that  only  800 
remained.^    They  were  turbulent,  insubordinate,  and 
half-trained ;  and  they  had  enlisted  for  so  short  a  period 
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and  were  so  unwilling  to  renew  their  contract  that  it 
WM  necessary  to  press  on  operations  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.^ He  fell  on  the  last  day  of  1775  in  a  desperate 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  storm  Quebec,  and  i^  the 
c»urse  of  the  following  year  the  Americans  evacuated 
Canada. 

In  most  parts  of  the  colonies  the  British  govern- 
ment simply  perished  through  the  absence  of  British 
soldiers,  but  in  Virginia  Lord  Dunmore,  the  Governor 
of  the  province,  made  desperate  efforts  to  retain  it. 


'  '  The  New  Englanders/ wrote 
If  ontgomery,  *  are  the  worst  stuff 
imaginable  for  soldiers.  They 
are  homesick.  Their  regiments 
are  melted  away,  and  yet  not  a 
man  dead  of  any  distemper. 
There  is  such  an  equality 
among  them  that  the  officers 
have  no  authority,  and  there 
are  very  few  among  them  in 
whose  spirit  I  have  confidence. 
The  privates  are  all  generals, 
but  not  soldiers,  and  so  jealoni 
fthat  it  is  impossible,  though  a 
man  risk  his  person,  to  escape 
the  imputation  of  treachery.' — 
Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  United 
States,  viii.  185.  The  day  after 
the  capitulation  of  Montreal, 
Montgomery  wrote  to  General 
Schuyler :  *  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  that  Congress  has  not 
favoured  me  with  a  committee ; 
it  would  have  had  great  effect 
with  the  troops,  who  are  exceed- 
logly  turbulent,  and  even  mutin- 
oas. ...  I  wish  some  method 
•oold  be  fallen  upon  of  engaging 

Esntlemen  to  serve.  A  point  of 
onour  and  more  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  be  found  in  thai 
elass  of  men  would  greatly  n- 
form  diaoipline,  and  render  tb« 


troops  much  more  tractable.' — 
Washington's  Works,  iii.  180, 
181.  Washington  writes  (Jan. 
81,  1776):  'The  account  given 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  men 
under  General  Montgomery  ii 
exactly  consonant  to  the  opinion^ 
I  have  formed  of  these  people, 
and  such  as  they  wiU  exhibit 
abundant  proofs  of  in  similar 
cases  whenever  called  upon. 
Place  them  behind  a  parapet, 
a  breastwork,  stone  wall,  or  any- 
thing that  will  afford  them 
shelter,  and  from  their  Imow- 
ledge  of  a  firelock  they  will  give 
a  good  account  of  the  enemy; 
but  I  am  as  well  convinced  as  if 
I  had  seen  it,  that  they  will  not 
march  boldly  up  to  a  work,  nos 
stand  exposed  in  a  plain.' — Ibid, 
p.  277.  See,  too,  p.  285.  The 
failure  and  death  of  Montgomery, 
Washington  ascribed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  short  enlistments,  'for 
had  he  not  been  apprehensiTt 
of  the  troops  leaving  him  at  so 
important  a  crisis,  but  continued 
the  blockade  of  Quebec,  a  capi- 
tulation, from  the  best  aooountf 
I  have  been  able  to  oolleot,  must 
inevitably  have  foUowed.* — Ibid 
p.  278. 
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Having  removed  a  store  of  gunpowder  from  TVilliama* 
burg,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the  Provincials,  he  was 
obl^ed  to  fly  from  the  palace  to  a  British  man-of-war. 
There  were  no  English  soldiers  in  the  province,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  some  British  frigates,  of  some 
hundreds  of  loyalists  who  followed  his  fortunes,  and  of  a 
few  runaway  negroes,  he  equipped  a  marine  force  which 
spread  terror  along  the  Virginian  coast,  and  kept  up  a 
harassing,  though  almost  useless,  predatory  war.  Two 
incidents  in  the  struggle  excited  deep  resentment 
throughout  America.  The  first  was  a  proclamation  by 
which  freedom  was  promised  to  all  slaves  who  took 
ttrms  against  the  rebels.  The  second  was  the  burning 
of  the  important  town  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been 
oocupied  by  the  Provincials,  had  fired  on  the  King's 
ships,  and  had  refused  to  supply  them  with  provisions. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  by  such  means  to  subdue 
the  province.  An  attempt  to  raise  a  loyalist  force  in 
the  back  settlements  of  Virginia  and  the  Garolinas  was 
defeated  by  the  arrest  of  its  chief  instigators  in  the 
summer  of  1776,  and  soon  after,  Dunmore,  beinff  no 
longer  able  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  ships,  aban- 
doned the  colony.  The  unhappy  negroes  who  had 
taken  part  with  the  loyalists  are  said  to  have  almost 
universally  perished.* 

In  the  Southern  provinces,  and  especially  in  the 
two  Garolinas  and  in  Georgia,  there  was  a  considerable 
loyalist  party,  but  it  was  unsupported  by  any  regular 
troops,  and  after  a  few  spasmodic  struggles  it  was 
easily  crashed.  Most  of  the  governors  took  refuge  in 
English  men-of-war;  a  few  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. Provincial  Congresses  assumed  the  direction 
of  affiurs;  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
soldiers  the  power  of  England  had  ceased,  and 

*  Itoilinan     Buierofl.    BsmMj,  L  SIS. 
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ttiere  was  no  force  in  America  competent  to  restore  it. 
In  the  chief  towns  the  stir  of  military  preparation  was 
incessant.  When  Franklin  attended  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  September  of  1775,  he  found  com- 
panies of  provincial  soldiers  drilled  twice  a  day  in  the 
square  of  the  Quaker  capital,  and  the  fortifications 
along  the  Delaware  were  rapidly  advancing.  Six 
powder  mills  were  already  designed,  and  two  were  just 
about  to  open.  A  manufactory  of  muskets  had  been 
established  which  was  expected  to  complete  twenty-five 
muskets  a  day.  Suspected  persons  were  constantly 
arrested,  and  the  letter-bags  systematically  examined. 
Tories  were  either  tarred  and  feathered  or  compelled  to 
mount  a  cart  and  ask  pardon  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  town  were  busily  employed  in  scraping 
lint  or  making  bandages  for  the  wounded.* 

Over  the  inland  districts  the  revolutionary  party 
was  as  yet  supreme,  but  the  whole  coast  was  exposed, 
almost  without  defence,  to  the  attacks  of  English  ships 
of  war,  and  all  the  chief  towns  in  America  were  sea- 
port. The  Americans  possessed  a  large  population  of 
seafaring  men  who  were  eminently  fitted  for  maritime 
warfare,  but  they  had  as  yet  not  a  single  ship  of  war. 
The  Government  made  large  ofiers  to  gunsmiths  to  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  America  for  England.'  The 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  only  slowly  organised, 
and  for  many  months  the  colonial  forces  were  often  in 
extreme  danger  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of 
their  supply.  It  was  wisely  determined  to  pay  the 
provincial  troops  and  to  pay  them  well ;  but  as  all 
foreign  commerce  was  arrested,  and  as  most  forms  of 
industry  were  dislocated,  there  was  very  little  money 


'  Parton'i  Lt/«  qf  Fnnkliih      Tryon,   Documents   relating   ic 
ILIOO.  the   Colonial   History  </  N^ai 

*  Bm  a  ktlsr  ol   QoTwnor      York,  yUL  647. 
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in  the  country,  and  paper  was  speedily  depreciated. 
Some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  hitherto  been  im- 
ported from  England,  and  the  great  want  of  native 
woollen  goods  was  especially  felt  in  the  rigour  of  the 
first  winter  of  the  war. 

Though  the  negroes,  who  were  so  numerous  in  the 
Southern  States,  were  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
eolonists,^  they  remained  at  this  time,  with  few  excep- 
tions, perfectly  passive  ;  but  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  the  appeal  to  arms  was  to  bring  Indian 
tribes  into  the  field.  In  the  great  French  war  they 
had  been  constantly  employed  by  the  French  and  fre- 
quently by  the  English,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  so 
formidable  a  weapon  would  be  long  unused.  Neither 
side,  it  is  true,  desired  a  general  Indian  rising.  Neither 
side  can  be  justly  accused  of  the  great  crime  of  inciting 
the  Indians  to  indiscriminate  massacre  or  plunder,  but 
both  sides  were  ready  to  employ  them  as  auxiliaries. 
Before  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  formed  a  company  out  of  Stockbridge 
Indians  residing  in  the  colony.'  In  the  beginning  of 
April  1775  they  issued  an  address  to  the  Mohawk 
Indians  exhorting  them  *  to  whet  the  hatchet '  for  war 
against  the  English,'  and  Indians  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  employed  by  the  Provincials  in  their  invasion  of 


■  ThiiB  J.  Adams  In  1775  gives 
ui  aooonnt  of  an  intendew  with 
■ome  gentlemen  from  Georgia. 
^  These  gentlemen  give  a  melan- 
eholy  aocomit  of  the  State  ol 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
They  say  that  if  1,000  regular 
troops  should  land  in  Georgia, 
ftnd  their  commander  be  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  olothee 
•Doagh,  and  proclaim  freedom 
lo  all  the  negroes  who  would  join 
ys  Mmp,  30,000  negroes  woold 


join  it  from  the  two  provinoes 
m  a  fortnight.  .  .  .  Their  only 
security  is  that  all  the  King's 
friends  and  tools  of  Government 
have  large  plantations  and  pro- 
perty in  negroes,  so  that  the 
slaves  of  the  Tories  would  be 
lost  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Whigs.*— Adams'  Works,  ii  428. 

*  Washington's  TFbr/»,  iii.  17ft. 

'  Force's  American  Archw§§ 
(4th  leries),  L  1849. 186a 
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Canada.  In  March  1775  Mr.  Stuart,  who  managed 
Indian  affairs  for  the  English  Government  in  the 
Southern  colonies,  reported  that  General  Gage  had  in- 
formed him  *  that  ill-affected  people  in  those  parts  had 
been  endeavouring  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Indiana 
of  the  six  nations  and  other  tribes  with  jealousies,  in 
order  to  alienate  their  affection  from  his  Majesty,'  *  and 
New  England  missionaries  appear  to  have  been  in  thia 
respect  especially  active.*  Up  to  the  middle  of  thia 
year  the  English  professed  great  reluctance  to  make 
use  of  savages.  In  July,  Stuart  wrote  very  emphatic- 
ally to  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Intelligence  at 
Charleston,  which  had  expressed  suspicions  on  this  sub- 
ject :  *  I  never  have  received  any  orders  from  my  supe- 
riors which  by  the  most  tortured  construction  could  be 
interpreted  to  spirit  up  or  employ  the  Indians  to  fall 
upon  the  frontier  inhabitants,  or  to  take  any  part  in 
the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,*  • 
and  both  English  and  colonists  exhorted  the  Indians  aa 
a  body  to  remain  neutral.^    It  is,  however,  certain  that 


'  March 28, 1775.  MSS.Becord 
Office  (Plantations,  General). 

'  Documents  relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  New  York, 
▼iii.  656,  657.  See,  too,  a  letter 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  dated 
April  4,  1775,  to  a  New  England 
missionary,  urging  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  make  the  Indians 
take  up  arms  against  the  Eng- 
lish. Washington's  Works,  iii. 
496 

•  July  18, 1776.  MSS.  Record 
Office. 

^  In  a  speech  to  the  Indians, 
August  80,  1775,  Stuart  said: 
'There  is  a  difference  between 
the  white  people  of  England  and 
the  white  people  of  America ; 
this  U  a  matter  which  does  not 


concern  yon,  they  will  decide  il 
among  themselves.* — MSS.  Re- 
cord Office  (Plantations,  Greneral). 
In  August  1775  the  conmds- 
sioners  sent  by  the  twelve  colo- 
nies had  a  long  interview  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations,  and 
gave  them  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  motives  which  had  united 
them  against  England.  They 
added,  however :  *  This  is  a  family 
quarrel  between  us  and  Old  Eng- 
land. You  Indians  are  not  eon- 
cerned  in  it.  We  do  not  wish 
you  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
the  King's  troops.  We  desire 
you  to  remain  at  home  and  not 
join  either  side,  but  keep  the 
hatchet  buried  deep.* — DoGHh 
ments  relating  to  the  CoUnUat 
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in  the  beginning  of  June  1775  Colonel  Guy  JohnBon, 
who  had  succeeded  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  one  great  department  of  Indian  affairs,  had,  in 
obedience  to  secret  instructions  from  General  Gage,  in- 
duced a  large  body  of  Indians  to  undertake  '  to  assist 
his  Majesty's  troops  in  their  operations  in  Canada/ ' 
and  in  July  this  policy  was  openly  avowed  by  Lord 
Dartmouth.  It  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
Americans  had  themselves  adopted  it.' 

Few  things  were  more  terrible  to  the  Americans 


HUtory  of  New  York,  tuL  619. 
See,  too,  the  Secret  JoumaU  of 
Congress^  July  17, 1776. 

'  Documente  relating  to  the 
Colonidl  History  of  New  York, 
▼iii.  636.  See  Secret  Joumah  of 
Congrese,  June  27, 1775. 

«  July  24,  1776,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth wrote  to  Colonel  Johnson : 
*The  unnatural  rebellion  now 
raging  in  America  calls  for  every 
^ort  to  suppress  it,  and  the  in- 
telligence his  Majesty  has  re- 
eeived  of  the  rebels  haying  ez- 
dted  the  Indians  to  take  a  part, 
and  ol  their  having  actually  en- 
gaged a  body  of  them  in  arms  to 
support  their  rebellion,  justifies 
the  resolution  his  Majesty  has 
taken  of  requiring  the  assistance 
of  Ida  faithful  adherents  the  six 
nations.  It  is,  therefore,  his 
liajesty's  pleasure  that  you  lose 
no  time  in  taking  such  steps  as 
may  induce  them  to  take  up  the 
botohet  against  his  Majesty's  re- 
beUioua  subjects.* — Documents 
9M  the  Colonidl  History  of  New 
York,  viiL  596.  General  Gage 
wrote  to  Stuart  (September  19, 
1775)  telling  him  to  hold  a  cor- 
nspondenoe  with  the  Indians, 
'lonuJce  thttn  take  arms  against 


his  Majesty's  enemies,  and  to 
distress  them  all  in  their  power, 
for  no  terms  are  now  to  be 
kept  with  them.'  *  The  rebels,' 
he  continues,  *have  themselves 
opened  the  door.  They  have 
brought  down  all  the  savagefc> 
they  could  against  us  here,  whe 
with  their  riflemen  are  continu- 
ally firing  on  our  advanced  sen- 
tries.'—MSS.  Becord  Office.  On 
October  24,  1776,  Stuart  sent 
ammunition  to  the  savages  ac- 
cording to  instructions,  adding : 
'You  will  understand  that  an 
indiscriminate  attack  upon  the 
province  is  not  meant,  but  to 
act  in  the  execution  of  any  con- 
certed plan,  and  to  assist  his 
Majesty's  troops  or  friends  in 
distressing  the  rebels.'  —  Ibid* 
On  November  20,  1775,  Lord 
North  said  in  Parliament:  'As 
to  the  means  of  conducting  the 
war,  he  declared  there  was  never 
any  idea.of  employing  the  negroes 
or  the  Indians  until  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  had  first  applied 
to  them ;  that  General  Carleton 
did  then  apply  to  them,  and  thai 
even  then  it  was  only  for  the  do* 
fence  of  his  own  province.'— 
Pmrl  HiaU  xviii.  994. 
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tlian  the  scourge  of  Indian  war.     As  it  had  generally 

'been  the  function  of  the  Government  to  protect  the 

'  savages  against  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  the  colonists, 

'  England  could  count  largely  upon  their  gratitude,  and 

the  horrors  which  never  failed  to  multiply  in  their  track 

gave  a  darker  hue  of  animosity  to  the  struggle. 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  the  colonial  cause  was 
the  half-heartedness  of  its  supporters.  It  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  form  any  safe  conjecture  of  the  number  of 
real  loyalists  in  America,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
very  considerable.  John  Adams,  who  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  overrate  the  preponderance  in  favour  of 
independence,  declared  at  the  end  of  the  war  his  belief 
that  a  third  part  of  the  whole  population,  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  principal  persons  in  America,  were 
throughout  opposed  to  the  Revolution.*  Massachusetts 
was  of  all  the  provinces  the  most  revolutionary,  but  when 
General  Gage  evacuated  Boston  in  1776  he  was  accom- 
panied by  more  than  1,000  loyalists  of  that  town  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  Two-thirds  of  the  property 
of  New  York  was  supposed  to  belong  to  Tories,  and 
except  in  the  city  there  appears  to  have  been  no  serious 
disaffection.'  In  some  of  the  Southern  colonies  loyalists 
probably  formed  half  the  population,  and  there  was  no 
colony  in  which  they  were  not  largely  represented. 

There  were  also  great  multitudes  who,  though  they 
would  never  take  up  arms  for  the  King,  though  they 
perhaps  agreed  with  the  constitutional  doctrines  of 
the  Revolutionists,  dissented  on  grounds  of  principle, 
policy,  or  interest  from  the  course  which  they  were 
adopting.     There  were  those  who  wished  to  wait  till 

>  Adamg'  Works,  x.  87.  Manj  *  Pari  Hist    xviii.  128.129. 

particulars  about  the  strength  oi  Sparks'   Life    of     WaslUngton, 

Ihe  loyalist  party  will  be  found  Force's  American  Archiv$$  (4tb 

In  Mr.  Sabine's  very  interesting  lerieB),  L  773,  957. 
book,  Th4  Loyalists  of  Ameriea, 
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ilie  natural  increase  of  the  colonies  made  coercion  rnani* 
festly  impossible;  who  feared  to  stake  acknowledged 
liberties  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  an  armed  struggle ; 
who  shrank  from  measures  that  would  destroy  their 
private  fortunes;  who  determined  to  stand  aloof  till 
the  event  showed  which  side  was  likely  to  win ;  who 
BtiK  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  resisting  the  Par« 
liament  without  casting  off  allegiance  to  the  Crovm. 
If  America  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
En^and,  it  could  hardly  be  without  the  assistance 
of  France,  and  many  feared  that  France  would  thus 
acquire  a  power  on  the  Continent  far  more  dangerous 
thsm  that  of  England  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies* 
Was  it  not  likely,  too,  that  an  independent  America 
would  degenerate,  as  so  many  of  the  best  judges  had 
predicted,  into  a  multitude  of  petty,  heterogeneous, 
feeble,  and  perhaps  hostile  States?  Was  it  not  certain 
that  the  cost  of  the  struggle  and  the  burden  of  inde- 
pendence would  drain  its  purse  of  far  more  money  than 
England  was  ever  likely  to  ask  for  the  defence  of  her 
Empire?  Was  it  not  possible  that  the  lawless  and 
anarchical  spirit  which  had  of  late  years  been  steadily 
growing,  and  which  the  patriotic  party  had  actively 
encouraged,  would  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  that  the 
whole  &bric  of  society  would  be  dissolved?  John 
Adams  in  his  Diary  relates  the  '  profound  melancholy ' 
which  fell  upon  him  in  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
of  the  struggle,  when  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
horse-jockey  and  a  cheat,  and  whom,  as  an  advocate,  he 
had  often  defended  in  the  law  courts,  came  to  him  and 
expressed  the  unbounded  gratitude  which  he  felt  for  the 
great  things  which  Adams  and  his  colleagues  had  done. 
*  We  can  never,'  he  said,  *  be  grateful  enough  to  you. 
There  are  now  no  courts  of  justice  in  this  province,  and 
I  hope  there  will  never  be  another/  '  Is  this  the  object/ 
Adams  continued,  *  for  which  I  have  been  contending  ? ' 
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Baid  I  to  myself,  •  •  •  Are  these  the  sentiments  of  sucli 
people,  and  how  many  of  them  are  there  in  the  country  ? 
Half  the  nation,  for  what  I  know ;  fbr  half  the  nation 
are  debtors,  if  not  more,  and  these  have  been  in  all 
countries  the  sentiments  of  debtors.  If  the  power  of 
the  country  should  get  into  such  hands — and  there  is 
great  danger  that  it  will — to  what  purpose  have  we 
Bacrificed  our  time,  health,  and  everything  else?  '  V 

Misgivings  of  this  kind  must  have  passed  through 
many  minds,  and  the  older  colonists  were  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  ardent  soldiers  are  made.  Among  the  poor, 
vagrant,  adventurous  immigrants  who  had  lately  poured 
in  by  thousands  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  there  was 
indeed  a  keen  miUtary  spirit,  and  it  was  these  men  who 
ultimately  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  older  and  moi^  settled  colonists  were 
men  of  a  very  different  type.  Shrewd,  prosperous,  and 
well-educated  farmers,  industrious,  money-loving,  and 
eminently  domestic,  they  were  men  who,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  fight,  would  do  so  with  courage  and  intel- 
ligence, but  who  cared  little  or  nothing  for  military 
glory,  and  grudged  every  hour  that  separated  them  from 
their  families  and  their  farms.  Such  men  were  dragged 
very  reluctantly  into  the  struggle.  The  American 
Revolution,  like  most  others,  was  the  work  of  an  ener- 
getic minority,  who  succeeded  in  committing  an  unde- 
cided and  fluctuating  majority  to  courses  for  which  they 
had  little  love,  and  leading  them  step  by  step  to  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  was  impossible  to  recede.*     To  the 


>  Adams'  Works,  ii.  420. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
docmnenta  relating  to  the  state 
of  opinion  in  America  is  the  ez- 
amination  of  Galloway  (late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly in  Pennsylyania)  by  a  Gom- 
wMm  of  the  Hoom  of  Commciii, 


Jane  16»  1779.  As  a  loyalist,  hii 
nund  was  no  doubt  biassed,  but 
he  was  a  very  able  and  honest 
man,  and  he  had  much  more  than 
common  means  of  forming  a  oor- 
reot  judgment.  He  says :  '  I  df 
not  believe,  from  the  best  know* 
ledge  I  have  ol  that  time  [tbe 
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last,  however,  we  find  vacillatioii,  ancertaintyy  half- 
measures,  and  in  large  classes  a  great  apparent  apathy. 
In  Jizne  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York 
received  two  startling  pieces  of  intelligence,  that  Wash- 
ington was  about  to  pass  through  their  city  on  his  way 
to  Cambridge,  and  that  Tryon,  the  royal  governor,  had 
just  arrived  in  the  harbour.  The  Congress,  though  it 
was  an  essentially  Whig  body,  and  had  assumed  an 
attitude  which  was  virtually  rebellion,  still  dreaded  the 
necessity  of  declaring  itself  irrevocably  on  either  side, 
and  it  ultimately  ordered  the  colonel  of  militia  to  dis- 


begixming  of  the  rebellion],  that 
one-fifth  of  the  people  had  inde- 
pendence in  view.  .  .  .  Many  of 
those  who  haye  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  rebellion  haye 
by  a  variety  of  means  been  com- 
pelled. ...  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  many  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  people  wonld 
prefer  an  union  with  Great 
Britain  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples to  that  of  independence.* 
Galloway  was  asked  the  following 
question :  *  That  part  of  the  rebel 
army  that  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  CJongresa — were  they 
ehiefly  composed  of  natives  of 
America,  or  were  the  greatest 
part  of  them  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  ? '  Galloway  answered : 
*  The  names  and  places  of  their 
nativity  being  taken  down,  I  can 
•newer  the  question  with  pre- 
eision.  There  were  scarcely  one- 
fonfth  natives  of  America — about 
0ne-half  Irish — the  other  fourth 
ware  English  and  Scotch.'  This 
kit  answer,  however,  must  be 
raaUfied  by  asubsequent  answer, 
ttial  )ii  judged  of  the  country  ol 
tha  IRKJ^  by  tiia  deserten  who 


eame  over,  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween 2,000  and  8,000,  at  the 
time  when  Galloway  was  with 
Sir  W.  Howe  at  Philadelphia.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  proportion  of 
pure  Americans  in  tiie  army  was 
much  larger,  as  it  was  chiefly  re- 
eruited  in  New  England,  where 
the  population  was  most  on- 
mixed.  It  is  stated  that  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  conti- 
nental soldiers  employed  during 
the  war  were  from  Massachusetts. 
See  Greene's  Historical  View  cf 
the  American  Revolution,  p.28&. 
Galloway's  very  remarkable  evi- 
dence was  reprinted  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1855.  In  his  Letters  to 
a  Nobleman  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  Galloway  reiterates  his 
assertion  that  *  three-fourths  of 
the  rebel  army  have  been  gener- 
ally composed  of  English,  Scotch* 
and  Irish,  while  scarcely  tba 
small  proportion  of  one-fourth 
are  American,  notwithstandinf 
the  severe  and  arbitrary  laws  ta 
force  them  into  the  servioa**-* 
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pose  of  iis  troops  so  as  to  receive  'either  the  General 
or  Governor  Tryon,  whichever  should  first  arrive,  and 
wait  on  both  as  well  as  circumstances  would  admit/ ' 
The  dominant  Quaker  party  of  Pennsylvania  was  at  least 
as  hostile  to  rebellion  as  to  imperial  taxation,  and  Chas- 
tellnx  justified  the  very  democratic  institutions  which 
Franklin  established  in  that  province  when  the  Revolu- 
tion had  begun,  on  the  ground  that  *  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  sort  of  seduction  in  order  to  conduct  a  timid 
and  avaricious  people  to  independence,  who  were  besides 
■o  divided  in  their  opinions  that  the  Republican  party 
was  scarcely  stronger  than  the  other.'*  In  every 
Southern  colony  a  similar  division  and  a  similar  hesita* 
tion  may  be  detected. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  there  was  much  less 
genuine  military  enthusiasm  than  might  have  been  ez« 
pected.  When  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge  to 
command  the  army,  he  found  that  it  nominally  con- 
sisted of  about  17,000  men,  but  that  not  more  than 
14,500  were  actually  available  for  service,  and  they  had 
to  guard  a  line  extending  for  nearly  twelve  miles,  in 
face  of  a  force  of  at  least  9,000  regular  troops,  besides 
seamen  and  loyalist*.  Urgent  demands  were  made  to 
the  different  colonies  to  send  recruits,  but  they  we» 
very  imperfectly  responded  to.  Colonel  Lee,  in  a  r^ 
markable  letter  on  the  military  prospects  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, estimated  that  in  three  or  four  months  the 
colonists  could  easily  have  an  eflScient  army  of  100,000 
infantry.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  month's  recruitinff 
daring  this  most  critical  period  produced  only  5,000 
men.  There  was  abundant  courage  and  energy  among 
the  soldiers,  but  there  was  very  little  subordination, 


*  8ee  %  enrions  note  in  Wash-      America,  Eng.  trans.  L  881. 
iBgton's  Works f  iii.  8.  *  American       Remembrqintit^ 

•  Chastellux,  Travels  in  North      1776,  part  L  p.  25. 
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discipline,  or  self-Bacrifioe.  Each  body  of  troops  had 
been  raised  by  the  lawi  of  its  own  colony,  and  it  was 
reluctant  to  obey  any  other  authority.  Waahin^n 
complained  bitterly  of  *  the  egregious  want  of  public 
spirit '  in  his  army .  The  Congress  had  made  rules  for 
its  regulation,  llie  troops  positively  refused  to  accept 
them,  as  they  had  not  enlisted  on  those  terms,  and 
Washington  was  obliged  to  yield,  except  in  the  case  of 
new  recruits.  The  Congress  had  appointed  a  number  of 
officers,  but  the  troops  rebelled  violently  against  their 
choice,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  would 
only  remain  at  their  post  as  long  as  they  served  under 
such  officers  as  they  pleased.^  The  absence  of  any 
social  difference  between  officers  and  soldiers  greatly 
aggravated  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  discipline.*  The 
local  feeling  was  so  strong  that  General  Schuyler  gave 
it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that '  troops  from  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  will  not  bear  with  a  general  from 
another  colony.'*  The  short  period  for  which  the 
troops  had  consented  to  enlist  made  it  impossible  to 
give  them  steacQness  or  discipline,  to  count  upon  the 
fbture,  or  to  engage  in  enterprises  of  magnitude  or 
continuity.  What  little  subordination  had  been  attained 
in  the  ^ginning  of  the  period  was  destroxed  at  the 
close,  for  the  officers  were  obliged  to  connive  at  every 
kind  of  relaxation  of  discipline  in  order  to  persuade 
their  soldiers  to  re-enlist.*  Personal  recriminations 
and  jealousies,  quarrels  about  rank  and  pay  and  ser- 
vice, were  incessant.  Great  numbers  held  aloof  from 
enlisting,  imagining  that  the  distress  of  their  cause 
would  oblige  the  Congress  to  offer  large  bounties ;  *  no 
possible  inducement  could  persuade  a  large  proportion 
of  the  soldiers  to  re-enlist  when  their  short  time  of  ser- 

*  WMhington'i    Workit     Ui.         '  Ibid.  p.  243  r  aee,  too,  p.  UL 
176.  «  Ibid.  p.  280. 

•  Ibli.  p.  179.  •  Ibid.  pp.  800, 201,  2S1. 
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rice  had  expired,  and  there  were  instanoes  of  groM 
3elfishne88  and  misconduct  among  the  disbanding 
soldiers.^  The  term  for  which  the  Connecticut  troops 
had  enlisted  expired  in  December,  and  the  whole  body, 
amounting  to  some  5,000  men,  positively  refused  to 
je-enlist.  It  was  vainly  represented  to  them  that  their 
desertion  threatened  to  bring  absolute  ruin  on  the 
American  cause.  The  utmost  that  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  could  effect  was,  that  they  would  delay  their 
departure  for  ten  days.  There  were  bitter  complaints 
that  Congress  granted  no  bounties,  leaving  this  to  the 
option  of  tiie  several  colonies,  and  also  that  the  scale  ci 
pay,  though  very  liberal,  was  lower  than  what  they 
might  have  obtained  in  other  employments.  GiBat 
numbers  pretended  sickness,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  service ;  •  great  numbers  would  only  continue  in 
the  army  on  the  condition  of  obtaining  long  furloughs 
at  a  time  when  every  man  was  needed  for  the  security 
of  the  lines.'  There  was  a  constant  fear  of  concentrat- 
ing too  much  power  in  military  hands^  and  of  building 


I  Washington'!  Work$,  iiL 
t40,  280. 

*  Ibid.  p.  191. 

'  Washington*!  letters  an  Inll 
of  complaints  on  the  subject.  I 
wiU  quote  a  few  lines  from  a 
letter  of  Nov.  28,  1775.  •  Such 
a  dearth  of  public  spirit,  and 
■uch  want  of  virtue,  such  stock- 
jobbing and  fertility  in  all  the 
low  arts  to  obtain  advantages 
d  one  kind  or  another  in  this 
freat  change  of  military  arrange- 
ment, I  never  saw  before,  and 
pray  God*s  mercy  that  I  may 
never  be  witness  to  again.  .  .  • 
I  have  been  obliged  to  allow  for- 
iooghs  as  far  as  fifty  men  to  a 
regiment,  and  the  officers,  I  am 
perraaded,  indalgt  ai  many  mora. 


•  •  •  Such  a  mercenary  spirit 
pervades  the  whole  that  I  shotild 
not  be  at  all  surprised  at  any 
disaster  that  may  happen.  •  •  • 
Gould  I  have  foreseen  what  I  have 
experienced,  and  am  Ukely  to  ex* 
perience,  no  consideration  upon 
earth  should  have  induced  me  to 
accept  this  command.'  (Wash- 
ington's Works,  iii.  178,  179.) 
'  No  troops,'  he  writes  in  another 
letter,  *  were  ever  better  provided 
or  higher  paid,  yet  their  back* 
wardness  to  enlist  for  anoUicf 
year  is  amazing.  It  grieves  me 
to  see  so  little  of  that  patriotii 
spirit  which  I  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve was  characteristic  of  thig 
people.'  (Ibid.  p.  181.)  'Thf 
present  soldiery  are  in  ezp6Qt«< 


^  m  sfrtem  of  deepotism,  and  there  was  a  general 
belief  among  the  soldiers  that  miqiiestioning  obedience 
to  their  officers  was  derc^toiy  to  their  dignity  and 
inconsistent  with  their  freedom. 

The  tmth  is,  that  although  the  circumstances  of  the 
New  Englanders  had  developed  to  a  high  degree  many 
of  the  qualifies  that  are  essential  to  a  soldior,  they 
had  been  very  unfavourable  to  others.  To  obey,  to  act 
together,  to  sacrifice  private  judgment  to  any  authority, 
to  acknowledge  any  superior,  was  wholly  alien  to  their 
temperament,^  and  they  had  nothing  of  that  passionate 
and  all-absorbing  entliusiasm  which  transforms  the 
diaracter,  and  raises  men  to  an  heroic  height  of  patriotic 
■elf-devotion.  Such  a  spirit  is  never  evoked  by  mere 
money  diq>ute6.  The  question  whether  the  Supreme 
L^islature  of  the  Empire  had  or  had  not  the  right  of 
obliging  the  colonies  to  contribute  something  to  the 
support  of  the  imperial  army,  was  well  fitted  to  produce 
constitutional  agitation,  eloquence,  riots,  and  even  or- 
ganised armed  resistance ;  but  it  was  not  one  of  those 
questions  which  touch  the  deeper  springs  of  human 
feeling  or  action.     Any  nation  might  be  proud  of  the 


tioii  ci  dxawing  from  the  landed 
interest  and  .farmers  a  bounty 
eqaal  to  that  given  at  the  com- 
■MDoement  of  this  army,  and 
tibereforo  thej  keep  aloof.*    Ibid. 

i.isa. 

*  General  Tromboll  wrote  to 
Washington,  Deo.  1775:  *The 
late  extraordinary  and  reprehen- 
iiUe  oondaet  of  some  of  the 
troops  of  this  colony  impresses 
me  and  the  minds  of  many  of 
•or  people  with  grief,  surprise, 
•ad  indignation.  .  .  .  There  is 
gieat  difficulty  to  support  liberty, 
lo  ezerdse  government,  to  main- 
•abordination,  and  at  the 


same  time  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  Ucentioas  and  levelling 
principles,  which  many  very 
easily  imbibe.  The  pulse  of  a 
New  England  man  beats  high  for 
liberty;  his  engagement  in  the 
service  he  thinks  purely  volun- 
tary, therefore  when  the  time  of 
enlistment  is  out  he  thinks  him* 
self  not  holden  without  furtbei 
engagement.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  last  war.  I  greatly  fear  itf 
operation  amongst  the  soldiers 
of  the  other  colonies,  as  I  am 
lensible  that  it  is  the  genius  aad 
spirit  of  our  people.'  Ibid,  p 
1S8. 
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Bhrewdy  brave,  prosperouBy  and  highly  intelligent  yeomen 

who  flocked  to  the  American  camp ;  but  they  were  very 
diflerent  men  from  those  who  defended  the  i^alls  of 
Leyden,  or  immortalised  the  field  of  Bannockbum.  Few 
of  the  great  pages  of  history  are  less  marked  by  the 
Btamp  of  heroism  than  the  American  Revolution; 
and  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  the  difficultiei 
which  Washington  had  to  encounter  were  in  his  own 
camp. 

Had  there  been  a  general  of  any  enterprise  or  geniua 
at  the  head  of  the  British  army,  the  Americans  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  a  great  disaster;  but  at  this 
period,  and  indeed  during  all  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  English  exhibited  an  utter 
absence  of  all  military  capacity.  That  spirit  of  enter- 
prise  and  daring:  which  had  characterised  every  branch 
of  the  service  during  the  administration  of  Chatham, 
had  absolutely  disappeared.  Every  week  was  of  vital 
importance  at  a  time  when  undisciplined  yeomen  were 
being  drilled  into  regular  troops,  and  the  different  pro- 
vincial contingents  were  being  slowly  and  painAiUy 
organised  into  a  compact  army.  But  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  passed  away,  while  the  British 
lay  inactively  behind  their  trenches.  After  the  first 
reinforcements  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  May  1775, 
General  Gage  had  upwards  of  11,000  men  at  his 
disposal,  including  seamen  and  loyalists ;  yet  even  then 
weeks  of  inactivity  followed.  At  Bunker's  Hill  more 
than  1,000  men  were  lost  in  capturing  a  position  which 
during  several  months  might  have  been  occupied  any 
Jay  without  resistance.  Gage  knew  that  the  town 
which  he  held  was  bitterly  hostile ;  that  the  American! 
greatly  outnumbered  him;  that  they  occupied  strong 
and  fortified  positions ;  that  he  was  himself  secure 
through  his  command  of  the  sea ;  that  his  army  was 
the  sole  support  of  the  British  Empire  in  New  EnglandL 


/• 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  bis  soldiers  were  incapaci- 
tated by  illness.'  He  considered  those  who  remained 
too  few  •to  be  divided  with  safety;  and  he  main- 
tained that,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  means  of  trans* 
port,  it  would  be  both  rash  and  useless  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  that  success  would 
only  drive  the  Americans  out  of  one  stronghold  into 
another. 

He  probably  feared,  also,  by  energetic  measures,  to 
commit  the  country  irrevocably  to  a  war  which  might 
still  be  possibly  avoided,  and  to  produce  in  an  undecided 
and  divided  people  an  outburst  of  military  enthusiasm. 
There  was  a  widespread  expectation  that  the  resistance 
would  fall  to  pieces  through  the  divisions  of  the 
Americans,  through  the  stress  of  the  blockade,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  North. 
Gage  would  risk  nothing.  His  information  was  miser- 
ably imperfect,  and  he  was  probably  very  indifferently 
informed  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Americans. 
The  Provincials  had  as  yet  no  cavalry.  They  had 
scarcely  any  bayonets.  Their  ammunition  was  so  de- 
plorably scanty  that  in  the  beginning  of  August  it  was 
discovered  that  there  were  only  nine  rounds  of  ammiH 
nition  for  each  man,  and  a  fortnight  passed  before  they 
received  additional  supplies,  and  in  this  condition  they 
succeeded  in  blockading,  almost  without  resistance,  a 
powerful  English  army.  Nor  was  Oage  more  success- 
fill  in  conciliating  than  in  fighting.  He  had  made  an 
agreement  with  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  that,  on 


*  Aeeording  to  Bancroft,  Gag« 
had  nerer  more  than  6,500  et- 
feetivii  troops,  though  his  nominal 
force,  inoluding  sailori  and  loyal- 
iitB,  was  estimated  at  11,500 
vien.  Washington  at  this  time 
had  nominally  17,000  men,  but 
mors  Uian  1A,500  fit  for 

17 


duty.  (Bancroft,  BisL  of  thi 
United  States,  viii.  42-44.) 
8till  the  British  troops  wers 
regular  soldiers,  well  provided 
with  all  munitions  of  war,  whils 
the  Americans  were  almost  on* 
disciplined  and  singularly  dt» 
Hint*  of  all  that  was  leqaifi^ 
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delivering  up  their  arms,  they  might  depart  with  their 
effects;  but  he  soon  after  repented,  and  though  the 
people  had  complied,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
Many,  indeed,  were  allowed  to  depart,  but  they  were 
oblig^  to  leave  their  effects  behind  as  a  security  for 
their  loyalty. 

At  length,  in  October,  he  was  recalled,  and  General 
Howe  assumed  the  command;  but  the  spirit  of  indecision 
and  incapacity  still  presided  over  the  British  forces. 
In  November  and  December,  the  time  for  which  the 
American  troops  enlisted  having  ended,  most  of  them 
insisted  on  disbanding,  and  a  new  army  had  to  be 
formed  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  On  the  last  day 
of  December  1775,  when  the  old  army  had  been  dis- 
banded, only  9,650  men  had  been  enlisted  to  supply 
their  place,  and  more  than  1,000  of  these  were  on 
furlough,  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  grant  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  enlist.'  Yet  not  a  single  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  break  the  American  lines. 
*  It  is  not  in  the  page  of  history,  perhaps,'  wrote  Wash- 
ington, '  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours  :  to  maintain  a  post 
within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy  for  six  months  together 
without  powder,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disband  our 
army  and  recruit  another  within  that  distance  of  twenty 
odd  British  regiments.'  •  •  My  situation,*  he  wrote  in 
February  1776,  *  has  been  sudi  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  use  art  to  conceal  it  from  my  own  officers,'  and  he 
expressed  his  emphatic  astonishment  that  Howe  had  not 
obliged  him,  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
to  defend  the  lines  he  had  occupied.' 

The  negligence  and  delay  of  the  British  probably 
iaved  the  American  cause,  and  great  efforts  were  made 
fee  recruit  the  provincial  army.     Before  many  weeks  the 


<  WMhington'i  World,  L  164.  •  Ibid.  ill.  Ml,  829. 

•  Ibid.  liL  981. 
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Army  around  Boston  had  considerably  increased,  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  year  it  was  pretended,  though 
probably  with  great  exaggeration,  that  the  Americani 
had  altogether  80,000  men  in  arms.  In  April  the 
Congress  voted  about  1,300,000Z.  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  in  June  it  offered  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  for 
every  man  who  would  enlist  for  three  years.  Large 
nombers  of  cannon  were  cast  in  New  York,  and  great 
exertions  were  made  to  fit  out  a  fleet.  A  hardy  sea- 
faring population,  scattered  over  a  long  seaboard,  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  both  to  smuggling  and  to  distant 
commercial  enterprises,  formed  an  admirable  material  for 
the  new  navy.  The  old  privateersmen  of  the  last  war 
resumed  their  occupation,  and  the  number  of  British 
merchant  vessels  that  were  captured  brought  a  rich 
return  to  the  American  sailors.  The  want  of  ammu- 
nition was  the  most  serious  deficiency,  but  it  was 
gradually  supplied.  Manufactories  of  arms  and  gun- 
powder were  set  up  in  different  provinces.  The 
Americans  succeeded  in  purchasing  powder  in  Africa, 
in  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  in  Ireland.  A  few  daring 
men  sailed  from  Charleston  to  East  Florida,  which  had 
never  joined  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  sur- 
prised and  captured  near  St.  Augustine  a  ship  containing 
16,000  lbs.  of  powder.  A  cargo,  which  was  but  little 
less  considerable,  was  seized  by  the  people  of  Georgia 
immediately  on  its  arrival  from  England  ;  and  several 
■hips,  carrying  military  stores  to  Boston,  were  inter- 
cepted before  the  British  appear  to  have  been  aware 
that  American  privateers  were  upon  the  sea.  The  newi 
from  Canada  was  extremely  discouraging,  but  it  was 
eounterbalanced  by  a  great  triumph  in  Massachusetts. 


*  American  Bemembraneer,  that  the  estimateB  in  tilt 
1776,  part  iL  p.  281.  It  is  eii-  American  Remembrancer  gnaMf 
dent  tem  Washington's  letters      exceeded  the  truth. 
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The  blockade  ct  Boston  became  more  severe ;  sicknesi 
disabled  many  of  the  British  soldiers ;  swarms  of  pri* 
vateers  made  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  provisions; 
and  at  last,  on  the  night  of  March  4, 1 776,  the  American! 
obtained  possession  of  Dorchester  heights,  which  com- 
manded the  harbour.  The  town  was  now  no  longer 
tenable.  On  March  17,  Howe,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  consisting  of  about  7,600  men,  sailed  for 
Halifax,  and  Washington  marched  in  triumph  into  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts. 

.  At  the  same  time  public  opinion  in  the  colonies 
/  began  to  run  strongly  in  the  direction  of  independence. 
Oreat  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  effect  of  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  called  '  Common  Sense,'  advocating 
/complete  separation  from  England,  which  appeared  at 
Philadelphia  in  January  1776.*  It  was  the  first  con- 
aderable  work  of  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  who 
had  only  a  few  months  before  come  over  from  England, 
and  had  at  once  thrown  himself,  with  the  true  instinct 
of  a  revolutionist,  into  hostility  to  his  country.  Like 
all  his  works,  this  pamphlet  was  written  in  clear,  racy, 
vivid  English,  and  with  much  power  of  popular  reason- 
ing ;  and,  like  most  of  his  works,  it  was  shallow,  violent, 
and  scurrilous.  Much  of  it  consists  of  attacks  upon 
monarchy  in  general,  and  hereditary  monarchy  in  par- 
ticular ;  of  very  crude  schemes  for  the  establishment  of 
democrktic  foiiis  of  government  in  America,  and  of 
violent  denunciations  of  the  English  king  and  people. 
England  is  described  by  this  newly  arrived  English^ 
man  as  *  that  barbarous  and  hellish  power  which  hath 
stirred  up  the  Indians  and  negroes  to  destroy  us.'  The 
lingering  attachment  to  her  is  ridiculed  as  mere  local 
prejudice.  Not  one  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  even 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  are  of  English  descent ;  and 
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the  Americans  are  recommended  to  put  to  death  ai 
traitors  all  their  countrymen  who  were  taken  in  arms 
for  the  King.  At  the  same  time  the  arguments  show* 
ing  that  America  was  capable  of  subsisting  as  an  in* 
dependent  Power,  and  that,  as  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, she  could  only  be  a  secondary  object  in  the  system 
ct  British  politics,  were  stated  with  great  force.  The 
present  moment,  it  was  urged,  was  eminently  oppor- 
tune for  complete  separation.  Reunion  could  only  be 
purchased  by  concessions  that  would  be  fatal  to  Ameri- 
can liberty.  Cordial  reconciliation  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, and  America  had  now  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
the  military  experience  of  the  last  war,  which  had  filled 
the  country  with  veteran  soldiers.  If  the  struggle  were 
adjourned  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  Americans  would 
no  doubt  be  more  numerous,  but  tney  would  probably 
be  less  united,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  there 
would  not  be  a  general  or  skilful  military  officer  among 
them. 

It  is  said  that  not  less  than  100,000  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  were  sold ;  and  Washington  himself,  not  long 
after  its  appearance,  described  it  as  '  working  a  powerful 
change  in  the  minds  of  many  men.'  ^  As  is  usually,  how- 
ever, the  case  with  very  popular  political  writings,  its 
success  was  mainly  due  to  extraneous  circumstances. 
It  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  time,  a,nd 
gave  an  expression  to  sentiments  which  were  rising  in 
countless  minds.  The  position  of  men  who  were  profess- 
ing unbounded  devotion  to  their  Sovereign,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  imprisoning  his  governors,  waging  war 
against  his  armies,  and  invading  a  peaceftil  province 
which  was  subject  to  his  rule,  was  manifestly  untenable. 
When  blood  was  once  shed,  amid  the  deepening  excite* 
ment  of  the  contest  the  figments  of  lawyers  disappearedi 
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snd  tbe  struggle  assumed  a  new  character  of  earnest- 
ness and  animosity.  Several  acts  of  war  had  already  been 
committed,  of  which  Americans  might  justly  complaint 
and  others  were  grossly  exaggerated  or  misrepresented. 
The  conduct  of  the  British  troops  in  the  befidnnins  of 
ihe  war  in  firing  apon  the  Provincials  at  Lexington, 
was  absurdly  described  as  a  wanton  massacre.  The 
conduct  of  Gage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  the 
burning  of  Charleston  during  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  to  prevent  it  from  being  a  shelter  for  American 
soldiers,  were  more  justly  objected  to ;  while  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Lord  Dunmore  in  Virginia  raised  the  in- 
dignation  of  the  colonists  to  the  highest  point.  When 
the  news  of  the  burning  of  Norfolk  arrived,  Washing- 
ton expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  '  unite  the  whole 
country  in  one  indissoluble  band  against  a  nation  which 
seems  to  be  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  and  those  feel« 
ings  which  distinguish  a  civilised  people  from  the  most 
barbarous  savages.' > 

If  such  language  could  be  employed  by  such  a  man« 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  fierce  a  spirit  must  have  been 
abroad.  In  the  dissolution  of  all  government,  mob  in- 
timidation had  a  great  power  over  poUticians,  and  mobs 
are  always  in  favour  of  the  strongest  measures ;  and 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  armed  resistance  had 
naturally  given  an  increased  power  to  those  who  had 
been  the  first  to  advocate  it.  Every  step  which  was 
taken  in  England  added  to  the  exasperation.  Already 
the  Americans  had  been  proclaimed  rebels  ;  and  all 
couunercial  intercourse  with  them  had  been  forbidden^ 
The  petition  of  Congress  to  the  King,  which  was  the 
last  serious  efibrt  of  America  for  pacification,  was  duly 
taken  over  to  England  ;  but,  after  a  short  delay.  Lord 
Dartmouth  informed  the  delegates  that    *  no  answef 
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vrould  be  given  to  it.'    An  Act  of  ParliamenI  WM 
passed   authorising  the  confiscation  of  all  American 
ships  and  cargoes,  and  of  all  vessels  of  other  nations 
trading  with  the  American  ports ;  and  by  a  clause  of 
especial  atrocity,  the  commanders  of  the  British  ships 
of  war  were  empowered  to  seize  the  crews  of  all  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  compel  them,  under  pain  of  being 
tireated  as  mutineers,  to  serve  against  their  countrymen!^ 
All  these  things  contributed  to  sever  the  colonies 
fix)m  amicable  connection  with  England,  and  to  make 
the  prospect  of  reconciliation  appear  strange  and  re- 
mote.    Separation,  it  was  plausibly  said,  was  the  act 
of  the  British  Parliament  itself,  which  had  throivn  the 
thirteen  colonies  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Crown. 
But  another  and  more  practical  consideration  concurred 
with  the  foregoing  in  producing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.   One  of  tiie  gravest  of  the  questions  which 
were  agitating  the  revolutionary  party  was  the  expe- 
diency of  asking  for  foreign,  and  especially  for  French, 
assistance.      France  had   Htherto   been  regarded  in 
America,  even  more  than  in  England,  as  a  natural 
enemy.     She  was  a  despotic  Power,  and  could  not 
therefore  have  much  real  sympathy  with  a  struggle  for 
constitutional   liberty.     Her  expulsion  from  America 
bad  been  for  generations  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
American  patriots ;  and  if  she  again  mixed  in  Ainerican 
affairs,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  seek  to  regain 
the  province  she  had  so  lately  lost.     If  America  was 
destined  to  be  an  independent  Republic,  nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  have  a  military  and  aggres- 
sive colony  belonging  to  the  most  powerful   despot- 
ism in  Europe  planted  on  her  frontiers.     But,  on  the 
otber  hand,  it  appeared  more  than  probable  that  ths 
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intervention  or  non-intervention  of  France  wonld  dete]> 
mine  the  result  of  the  present  struggle.  If  America 
were  cordially  united  in  her  resistance  to  England,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  subdue  her ;  but  it  was  quite 
evident  to  serious  men  that  America  was  not  united ; 
that  outside  New  England  there  was  scarcely  an 
approach  to  unanimity;  that  powerful  minorities  in 
almost  every  province  were  ardently  attached  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  of  the  remainder  of  the  population,  a 
very  large  proportion  were  vacillating,  selfish,  or  indif- 
ferent, ready,  if  the  occasion  could  be  found,  to  be 
reconciled  with  England,  and  altogether  unprepared  to 
make  any  long  or  strenuous  sacrifices  in  the  cause. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  revolutionary  leaders 
had  much  to  fear. 

There  was  a  party  in  the  Congress,  among  whom 
Patrick  Henry  was  conspicuous,  who  desired  to  pur- 
chase French  assistance  by  large  territorial  cessions 
in  America ;  *  but  this  view  found  little  favour.  Apart 
from  all  considerations  of  territorial  aggrandisement, 
it  was  the  evident  interest  of  France  to  promote 
the  independence  of  America.  She  could  thus  obtain 
for  herself  a  share  in  that  vast  field  of  commerce  from 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  excluded  by  the  Navigation 
Act.  The  humiliation  of  the  loss  of  Canada  would  be 
amply  avenged  if  the  thirteen  old  colonies  were  separated 
from  England.  A  formidable  if  not  fatal  blow  would 
be  given  to  that  maritime  supremacy  against  which 
France  had  so  long  and  so  vainly  struggled ;  and  the 
French  West  India  islands,  which  were  now  in  time  of 
war  completely  at  the  mercy  of  England,  would  become 
comparatively  secure  if  the  harbours  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continent  were  held  by  a  neutral  or  a  friendly  Power. 
Ever  since  the  Peace  of  Paris,  a  feeling  of  deep  homili*' 
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feion  and  discontent  had  brooded  over  French  society  { 
and  even  in  Europe  the  influence  of  France  appeared 
to  have  diminished.  The  recent  appearance  of  Russia 
as  an  active  and  formidable  agent  in  the  European 
BTstom,  and  the  recent  growth  of  Prussia  into  the 
dimensions  of  a  first-class  Power,  had  profoundly  altered 
the  European  equilibrium.  Both  of  these  Powers  lay 
in  a  great  degree  beyond  the  influence  of  France ;  and 
although  one  school  of  French  politicians  maintained 
that  the  rise  of  Prussia  was  beneficial,  as  establishing 
a  balance  of  power  in  Germany,  and  checking  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Austria,  another  school  looked  upon  it 
as  seriously  affecting  both  French  ascendency  and 
French  security.  Great  indignation  was  felt  in  Paris 
at  the  passive  attitude  of  the  Government  at  the  time 
of  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  and  during  the 
war  that  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  in  1774,  when 
Bossia  succeeded  in  extending  her  territory  southwards, 
in  separating  the  Crimea  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
in  acquiring  a  right  of  protectorate  over  Christians  in 
Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  old  King  lived,  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  a  more  active  policy ;  but  in 
May  1774  Lewis  XY.  died,  and  a  new  and  more  ad- 
venturous spirit  was  ruling  at  the  Tuileries. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  appeared  to  John 
Adams,  and  to  the  more  sagacious  of  his  supporters 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  France  such  a 
measure  of  assistance  as  would  insure  the  independence 
of  America  without  involving  her  future  in  European 
complications.  But  the  first  condition  of  this  policy 
was  a  declaration  by  the  colonies  that  they  were  finally 
and  for  ever  detached  from  Great  Britain.  France  had 
no  possible  interest  in  their  constitutional  liberties. 
She  had  a  vital  interest  in  their  independence.  It  war 
idle  to  suppose  that  she  would  risk  a  war  with  England 
(or  rebels  who  might  at  any  time  be  converted  by  oon< 
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Btifcutional  concessions  into  loyal  subjects,  and  enemies 
of  the  enemies  of  England. 

The  questions  of  a  French  alliance  and  of  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  were  thus  indissolubly  connected. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  a  motion  was  made  in  Congress, 
and  strongly  supported  by  John  Adams,  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  France.  But  Congress  still  shrank  from  so 
formidable  a  step,  though  it  agreed,  after  long  debates 
and  hesitation,  to  form  a  secret  committee  'to  corre- 
spond with  friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.'  *  But  the  conduct  of  England  her- 
self soon  dispelled  the  hesitation  of  America.  England 
found  herself  at  this  time  confronted  with  a  military 
problem  which  she  was  utterly  unable  by  her  own  un- 
assisted efforts  to  solve.  The  same  pressure  of  financial 
distress,  the  same  reluctance  to  increase  the  army 
estimates,  which  had  made  the  English  ministers  so 
anxious  to  throw  upon  America  the  burden  of  support- 
ing her  own  army,  had  prevented  the  maintenance  of 
any  considerable  army  at  hcmie.  Public  opinion  had 
never  yet  fully  accepted  the  fact  that  the  forces  which 
were  very  adequate  under  Walpole  were  wholly  insuffi- 
cient after  the  Peace  of  Paris.  The  King,  indeed,  had 
for  many  years  steadily  maintained  that  military  eco- 
nomy in  England  had  been  carried  to  a  fatal  point, 
and  that  the  army  was  much  below  what  the  security 
of  the  Empire  required ;  but  his  warnings  had  been  dis- 
regarded.'   The  feeling  of  the  country,  the  feeling  of 
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*  As  early  as  Aug.  11, 1765,  the 
King  had  written  to  Gonway: 
*The  only  method  that  at  pre- 
sent ooonrs  to  me  by  which  the 
Frenoh  can  be  prevented  settling 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
would  be  the  having  a  greater 


military  force  in  that  island  | 
but  the  eoonomical,  and  I  may 
■ay  injudicious,  ideas  of  thii 
country  in  time  of  peace,  maVe 
it  not  very  practicable,  for  a  oorpt 
ought  on  purpose  to  be  raised  fW 
that  service, .  we  having  moit 
places  to  garrison  than  we  have 
troops  to  supply.'    He  adds  lhi# 
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the  House  of  Commons,  against  large  standing  armies 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  it.  Aa 
late  as  December  1774,  the  seamen  had  been  reduced 
from  20,000  to  16,000,  and  the  land  forces  had  been 
fixed  at  17,547  effective  men.*  In  the  following  year, 
when  the  war  became  inevitable.  Parliament  voted 
28,000  seamen  and  55,000  land  forces,  but  even  this 
was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of  America, 
and  as  yet  it  only  existed  upon  paper.  Most  of  the 
Iroops  that  could  be  safely  spared  had  been  already 
sent,  and  the  result  had  been  the  formation  of  two 
armies,  one  of  which  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  Canada,  while  the  other  had  been  for 
months  confined  within  the  town  of  Boston. 

It  was  evident  that  much  larger  forces  were  required 
if  America  was  to  be  subdued,  and  Howe  strongly  urged 
that  he  could  make  no  aggressive  movement  with  any 
prospect  of  success  unless  he  had  at  least  20,000  men. 
To  raise  the  required  troops  at  short  notice  was  very 
difficult.  In  January  1776,  Lord  Barrington  warned 
the  King  that  Scotland  had  never  yet  been  so  bare  of 
troops,  and  that  those  in  England  were  too  few  for  the 
security  of  the  country.*  The  land  tax  for  1776  was 
raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  New  duties  were 
imposed ;  new  bounties  were  offered.  Recruiting  agents 
traversed  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  most 
remote  districts  of  Ireland,  and  the  poor  Catholics  of 


W9  ftn  '  very  unable  to  draw  tbe 
■word.* — British  Museum.  Eg, 
U8S.  982. 

On  August  26, 1775,  he  wrote 
lo  Lord  North : '  The  misfortune 
is,  that  at  the  beglnnmg  of  this 
American  business  there  has  been 
sn  unwillingness  to  augment  the 
■nny  and  navy.  I  proposed  early 
1b  the  Bununer  tht  sending  beajt« 


ing  orders  to  Ireland;  this 
objected  to  in  the  Cabinet ;  if  il 
had  then  been  adopted,  the  army 
would  have  been  at  least  2,000 
or  3,000  men  stronger  at  ttiis 
hour.* — Correspondenceof  Qeorgs 
UL  ivith  Lord  North,  i.  265, 266. 

'  Adolphus,  11. 159. 

*  The  Political  Life  of  Lori 
Barringion,  pp.  162-164. 
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Monster  and  Connaught,  who  had  been  bo  long  ex- 
cluded from  the  English  army,  were  gladly  welcomed* 
Recruits,  however,  came  in  very  slowly.  There  was  nc 
enthusiasm  for  a  war  with  English  settlers.  The  press- 
gangs  met  with  an  unusual  resistance.  No  measure 
ihort  of  a  conscription  could  raise  at  once  the  necessary 
army  in  England,  and  to  propose  a  conscription  would 
be  fatal  to  any  Government. 

The  difficulties  of  subduing  America  by  land  opera- 
tions, even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
were  enormous.  Except  on  the  sea-coast  there  were  no 
fixed  points,  no  fortified  places  of  such  importance  that 
their  possession  could  give  a  permanent  command  of 
any  large  tract  of  territory ;  the  vast  distances  and  the 
difficulties  of  transport  made  it  easy  for  insurgents  to 
avoid  decisive  combats ;  and  in  a  hostile  and  very  thinly 
populated  country,  the  army  must  derive  its  supplies 
almost  exclusively  from  England.^  The  magnitude,  the 
ruinous  expense  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  almost 
absolute  impossibility  of  carrying  the  war  into  distant 
inland  quarters,  ought  to  have  been  manifest  to  all,  and 
no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Barrington,  the  Secretary 
for  War,  held  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  England  to  subdue  America  by  an  army, 
though  he  thought  it  might  be  subdued  by  a  fleet  which 


*  General  Lloyd,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  English  writers  on  the 
$gi  of  war,  maintained  that  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  her  pos- 
session of  Canada,  might  have 
•ompletely  crushed  the  four  pro- 
TiBces  of  New  England  by  ope- 
rating vigorously  on  the  line  of 
•onntry  (about  160  miles)  ex- 
tending from  Boston  to  Albany, 
or  to  some  other  point  on  the 
BadiBon  Bivar ;  and  ba  thought 


that,  in  the  existing  condition  ol 
opinion  in  America,  if  New  Eng- 
land were  subdued,  the  rest  of 
the  colonies  would  all  aabmit. 
The  impossibility,  however,  ci 
subduing  them  by  land  measores, 
if  they  did  not,  he  clearly  showed. 
See  a  remarkable  chapter  on  tha 
American  war  in  his  *  Befleotionfl 
on  the  Principles  of  War,'  ap- 
pended to  his  History  if  iit 
£fevm  Ytan^  War. 
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blockaded  its  seaport  towns  and  destroyed  its  commerce. 
But  Barrington  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the 
King's  friends,  and  he  was  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
demoralising  influence  of  the  system  of  politics  which 
had  lately  prevailed  in  England.  Already,  at  the  close 
of  1774,  he  informed  his  colleagues  in  the  clearest  and 
most  decisive  manner  of  his  disapproval  of  the  policy 
they  were  pursuing,  and  he  repeatedly  begged  the  King 
to  accept  his  resignation.  '  I  am  summoned  to  meetings ' 
of  the  ministers,  he  complained,  '  when  I  sometimes 
think  it  my  duty  to  declare  my  opinions  openly  before 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  and  the  next  day  I 
am  forced  either  to  vote  contrary  to  them  or  to  vote 
vnth  an  Opposition  which  I  abhor.'  He  wished  to  retire 
both  from  the  ministry  and  from  Parliament,  but  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  remain  in  both  as  long  as  his 
Majesty  thought  fit,  and  he  accordingly  continued  year 
after  year  one  of  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown 
though  he  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  mistaken  and  disastrous.  It  was  only  in  December 
1778  that  his  resignation  was  accepted.^ 

The  King  was  the  real  director  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  he  was  determined  to  relinquish  no  part  of  hia 
dominions.  He  was  accordingly  reduced  to  the  humilia- 
ting necessity  of  asking  for  foreign  assistance  to  subdue 
his  own  subjects.  It  was  sought  from  many  quarters.  He 
himself,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  agreed  to  lend  2,355  men 
of  his  Electoral  army  to  garrison  Minorca  and  Gibraltar, 
and  thus  to  release  some  British  soldiers  for  the  Ameri- 
oaa  war.  The  Dutch  had  for  a  long  time  maintained 
a  Scotch  brigade  in  their  service,  and  the  Government 
wished  to  take  it  into  English  pay,  but  the  States* 
General  refused  to  consent.  Russia  had  just  concluded 
bar  war  with  the  Turks,  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  might 

>  FoMieal  Li/t  ct  Lord  BarringUm,  pp.  14^18C 
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•ell  some  20,000  of  her  spare  troops  to  the  Englisk 
■ervice,  but  Catherine  sternly  refused.  The  little 
sovereigns  of  Germany  were  less  chary,  and  were  quite 
ready  to  sell  their  subjects  to  England  to  fight  in  a 

Juarrel  with  which  they  had  no  possible  concern.  The 
)uke  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  Prince  ol 
Waldeck  were  the  chief  persons  engaged  in  this  white 
slave  trade,  and  they  agreed  for  a  liberal  payment  to 
supply  17,742  men  to  serve  under  English  officers  in 
America.* 

The  German  princelets  acted  after  their  kind,  and 
the  contempt  and  indignation  which  they  inspired  were 
probably  unmixed  wiUi  any  feeling  of  surprise.  The 
conduct,  however,  of  England  in  hiring  German  mer- 
cenaries  to  subdue  the  essentially  English  population 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  made  reconciliation  hopeless  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  inevitable.  It  was  idle 
for  the  Americans  to  have  any  further  scruples  about 
calling  in  foreigners  to  assist  them  when  England  had 
herself  set  the  example.  It  was  necessary  that  they 
should  do  so  if  they  were  successfully  to  resist  the 
powerful  reinforcement  which  was  thus  brought  against 
them. 

It  belongs  rather  to  the  historian  of  America  than  to 
the  historian  of  England  to  recount  in  detail  the  various 
iteps  that  led  immediately  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  indicate  very 
briefly  the  main  forces  that  were  at  work.  Even  after 
the  enlistment  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  Great  Britain, 
the  difficulty  of  carryiug  the  Declaration  was  very  great. 


I  See  on  the   terms   ol  thii  his  opinion  ol  the  traneaotion  by 

htagsiatCorrespondenceofOeorgt  claiming  to  levy  on  the  hired 

XZ7.  with  Lord  Norths  i.  258-260,  troops  which  passed  through 
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Aa  late  as  March  1776,  John  Adams,  who  was  the  chief 
advocate  of  the  measure,  described  the  terror  and  dis- 
gust with  which  it  was  regarded  by  a  large  section  of 
the  Congress,  and  he  clearly  shows  the  nature  of  the 
opposition.  '  All  our  misfortunes,'  he  added,  ^  arise  from 
the  reluctance  of  the  Southern  colonies  to  republican 
government,'  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  *  popular 
principles  and  axioms  '  are  '  abhorrent  to  the  inclina- 
tions  of  the  barons  of  the  South  and  the  proprietary 
interests  in  the  Middle  States,  as  well  as  to  that  avarice 
of  land  which  has  made  on  this  continent  so  many  vo- 
taries to  Mammon.*  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  mould  the  governments  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States  into  a  purely  popular  form,  destroying  altogether 
the  proprietary  system  and  those  institutions  which  gave 
the  more  wealthy  planters,  if  not  a  preponderance,  at 
least  a  special  weight  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
The  Congress  recommended  the  colonists   'where  no 

Evemment  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs 
th  hitherto  been  established '  to  adopt  a  new  form  of 
government,  and  it  pronounced  it  necessary  that  the 
whole  proprietary  system  should  be  dissolved.^  The 
Revolution  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  tide  of 
democratic  feeling  ran  strongly  towards  independence. 
Virginia,  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  concurred  fully  with  Massachusetts,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  leading  colonies  overpowered  the 
rest.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Maryland,  in 
Delaware,  in  New  York,  in  South  Carolina,  there  was 
powerfril  opposition,  but  the  strongest  pressure  was  ap- 
plied to  overcome  it.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  first 
dropped  oflf  and  accepted  the  Resolution  of  Indepen- 
diSnce,  but  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  opposed  it 


•  AdsmB*  Worki,  L  207,  208,      the  United  States,  bk.  iL  eh.  L| 
m,  918;  Blory'i  OanaUtuHon  of     Jaj'i  Life,  by  hii  wn,  L  48. 
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almoBt  to  the  last,  while  Delaware  was  divided  and  New 
York  abstained.  John  Adams  was  now  the  most  power- 
ful advocate,  while  John  Dickinson  was  the  chief  oppo- 
nent of  independence.  At  last,  however,  it  was  resolved 
/not  to  show  any  appearance  of  dissension  to  the  world. 
/The  arrival  of  a  new  delegate  from  Delaware,  and  the 
abstention  of  two  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  the 
party  of  independence  the  control  of  the  votes  of  these 
provinces.     South  Carolina,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
unity,  changed  sides.     New  York  still  abstained,  and  on 
/July  2,  1776,  the  twelve  colonies  resolved  that  'these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
lindependent  States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
/nection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.'  Thomas  Je/^<>trson,  of 
Virginia,  whose  literary  power  had  been  shown  in  many 
able  State  papers,  had  already  drawn  up  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  having  been  re4ed  by  Franklin 
and   by  John  Adams,  was  now  submitted  to  the  exa- 
mination of  Congress,  and  was  voted  after  some  slight 
changes  on  the  evening  of  the  4th.     It  proclaimed  that 
a  new  nation  had  arisen  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
political  unity  of  the  English  race  was  for  ever  al  an 
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When  General  Howe  sailed  from  Boston  for  Halifax  on 
March  17,  1776,  he  was  accompanied  by  rather  more 
than  7,000  soldiers,  besides  2,000  sailors  and  marines 
and  about  1,500  loyalist  refugees,  while  the  army  of 
Washington  amounted  to  21,800  men,  of  whom  2,700 
were  sick.  The  evacuation,  though  immediately  due  to 
the  capture  of  Dorchester  Heights,  was  not  altogether 
involuntary,  for  the  English  ministers  had  some  time 
before  authorised  and  counselled  him  to  leave  Boston 
and  repair  to  a  Southern  port,  though  they  left  the 
period  to  his  discretion.  In  April,  Washington  left 
Boston,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  month  he  arrived  at 
New  York,  which  now  became  the  great  centre  of  the 
forces  of  the  Revolution. 

Several  months  passed  with  but  little  stirring 
action  on  either  side.  The  Americans  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  calling  out  and  organising  their  forces,  in 
arresting  and  imprisoning  the  loyalists,  who  were  very 
numerous  about  New  York,  and  in  constructing  power- 
ful lines  of  entrenchment  on  Long  Island  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Recruits  came  in  slowly.  Desertions, 
jealousies,  and  quarrels  continued  with  little  abate- 
ment, and  the  disastrous  news  of  the  result  of  the 
expedition  against  Canada  and  the  appearance  of 
small-pox  among  the  troops  had  thrown  a  great  damp 
upon  American  patriotism.^  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
Colonel  Reed,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  forces,  wrote 

^  Chapter  XIII.  Lecky's  Jlhtori/      Century, 
of   England    in     the    EigJiiecn'h  '  Washington's  Works^  iii.  466, 
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fco  a  member  of  Congress  that  the  American  armj^ 
was  now  less  than  8,000  men,  all  of  whom,  from  the 
general  to  the  private,  were  exceedingly  discouraged.* 
ooon,  however,  several  thousand  volunteer  or  militia- 
men arrived  from  the  country  about  New  York,  from 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
On  August  3,  Washington's  army  was  officially  reckoned 
at  20,537  men,  of  whom,  however,  nearly  3,800  were 
flick  or  on  furlough.  By  August  26  about  3,150  more 
men  had  come  in.*  They  were,  however,  badly  clothed, 
imperfectly  armed,  and  for  the  most  part  almost  with- 
out discipline  or  military  experience. 

General  Howe  in  the  meantime  was  drawing  nearer 
to  New  York.  He  passed  from  Halifax  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Staten  Island,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  fleet  from  England  under  his 
brother,  Lord  Howe.  Troops  withdrawn  from  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  regiments  from  England  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  a  large  body  of  newly  enrolled  Ger- 
mans, soon  filled  his  attenuated  ranks,  and  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  little  less  than  30,000  well- 
appointed  soldiers.  On  August  22  and  23  between 
15,000  and  16,000  men  were  landed  without  opposition 
on  Long  Island,'  and  on  the  27th  they  totally  defeated 
the  portion  of  the  American  army  which  was  defending 
the  entrenchments.  If  Howe  had  known  how  to  im- 
prove his  victory  the  whole  force,  consisting  probably 
of  about  10,000  men,  must  have  been  at  his  mercy. 
By  the  strange  negligence  of  the  English  commander, 
by  tho  great  skill  of  Washington,  and  by  the  assistance  of 

1  Btedmao'B   History   of  the  authorities  are    hopelessly  dis- 
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a  dense  fog,  the  Americans,  who  had  been  hemmed  in  on 
a  comer  of  the  island  and  who  were  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  a  mile  wide,  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  retreat  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, unimpeded  and  unobserved.  They  escaped,  how- 
ever, only  by  abandoning  the  lines  they  had  constructed 
with  much  labour,  and  on  September  15  Howe  com- 
pleted his  campaign  by  the  capture  of  New  York. 

The  blow  was  a  very  formidable  one  to  the  American 
cause,  and  it  had  for  some  time  been  foreseen.  On 
September  2  Washington  wrote  from  New  York  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Congress,  in  which  he 
suggested  no  less  a  measure  than  the  deliberate  de- 
struction of  this  great  and  wealthy  commercial  town. 
*  Till  of  late,'  he  said,  '  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
of  defending  this  place ;  nor  should  I  have  yet,  if  the 
men  would  do  their  duty,  but  this  I  despair  of.  .  .  . 
If  we  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  ought  it 
to  stand  as  winter  quarters  for  the  enemy?  They 
would  derive  great  conveniences  from  it  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  much  property  would  be  destroyed  on  the 
other.  ...  At  present  I  dare  say  the  enemy  mean  to 
preserve  it  if  they  can.  If  Congress,  therefore,  should 
resolve  upon  the  destruction  of  it,  the  resolution  should 
be  a  profound  secret,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  will  make 
a  capital  change  in  their  plans.'' 

Such  a  suggestion,  emanating  from  such  a  man, 
furnishes  a  remarkable  comment  upon  the  indignation 
BO  abundantly  expressed  by  the  revolutionary  party  at 
the  burning  of  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  at  the  time  when 
these  little  towns  were  actually  occupied  by  troops  who 
were  firing  upon  the  English.  If  preparations  for  burn- 
ing New  York  were  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  actually 
made  before  the  Americans  evacuated  the  city,  it  ii  al 
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leail  certain  that  such  a  step  was  at  this  time  openly 
and  frequently  discussed.*  Jay,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  New  York  patriots,  was  of 
opinion  that  not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole  surround- 
ing country,  should  be  reduced  to  ruin,'  and  the  former 
measure  was  strongly  advocated  by  Greene,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  tie  American  generals.  *The  City 
and  Island  of  New  York,'  he  wrote,  ten  days  before  the 
surrender,  *  are  no  objects  to  us.  We  are  not  to  put 
them  in  competition  with  the  general  interest  of  America. 
Two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs 
belong  to  Tories.  ...  I  would  bum  the  city  and 
suburbs,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  militaiy  advantages  that 
would  ensue,  and  adds,  '  all  these  advantages  would  re- 
sult from  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  not  one  benefit 
can  arise  to  us  from  its  preservation,  that  I  can  con- 
ceive.'* Joseph  Reed,  who  was  Adjutant-General  of 
the  American  army,  was  also  strongly  in  favour  of 
burning  New  York — *  a  city,*  he  said,  *  the  greater  part 
of  whose  inhabitants  are  plotting  our  destruction.'* 

Happily  for  its  own  reputation,  happily  perhaps  for 
its  influence  in  America,  Congress  rejected  the  counsel. 


*  In  a  letter  dated  Aug.  17, 
1776,  a  loyalist  who  had  escaped 
from  New  York  wrote:  *  Every 
means  of  defence  has  been  oon- 
oerted  to  secure  the  city  and 
whole  island  of  New  York  from 
an  attack  of  the  royal  army. 
Should  General  Howe  succeeid 
in  that  enterprise,  his  antagonist, 
Bir.  Washington,  has  provided  a 
magazine  of  pitch,  tar,  and  com- 
bostibles,  to  bom  the  city  before 
he  shall  retreat  from  his  present 
itaAlon*' — Moore's  Diary  of  the 
tUvoMiim,  L  2^.    OnAag.2». 


Washington  wrote  to  the  Con- 
vention of  New  York  that  'a  re- 
port now  circulating  that  if  the 
American  army  should  be  obliged 
to  retreat  from  this  city,  any  in- 
dividual may  set  it  on  fire,*  was 
wholly  unauthorised  by  him.— 
Washington's  WorkSt  iv.  68. 

•  Life  and  Correspondenct  cf 
Joseph  Reed,  i.  236. 

•  Washington's  Works,  iv.  86, 
86.  This  letter  was  written  on 
Sept.  6, 1776. 

•  lAfscf  J.  Bud,  L  91S. 
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and  New  York  fell  intact  into  the  hands  of  the  English.' 
Bat  the  knowledge  of  the  design  had  spread  abroad, 
and  there  were  men  who  were  quite  ready  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  Shortly  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of 
September  21,  fires  burst  out  simultaneously  in  several 
parts  of  New  York.  The  church  bells  had  all  been 
carried  away  by  Washington  to  be  turned  into  cannon, 
BO  there  was  great  difficulty  in  spreading  the  alarm. 
The  fire-engines  were  in  bad  repair,  and  before  the  fire 
could  be  extinguished  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  town 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  women  and  children 
perished  in  the  fiames,  and  many  hundreds  of  families 
were  reduced  in  an  hour  from  comfort  to  beggary.  But 
for  the  admirable  efibrts  of  English  soldiers  under 
General  Robertson,  and  of  sailors  who  landed  from  the 
fleet,  assisted  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  it  is  pro-^ 
bable  that  nothing  would  have  remained  of  the  fiiture 
capital  of  America.  Men  with  combustibles  in  their 
hands  were  seized  and  killed  either  by  the  soldiers  or 
the  populace.  Tryon,  the  English  Governor  of  New 
York,  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  conflagration 
had  been  deliberately  prepared  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  Washington  before  the  Americans  had  left  the  town, 
and  had  been  executed  by  officers  of  his  army,  some  of 
whom  *  were  found  concealed  in  the  city.'  In  this  con* 
jecture  he  was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  The  letters  of 
Washington  show  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
conflagration,  but  few  impartial  judges  will  question 
the  distinct  assertion  of  General  Howe  that  the  fire  was, 
beyond  all  question,  an  incendiary  one,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  revolution* 
«ry  party.'      

I  *  The  Congress    having  re-  '  See,  on  this  fire,  the  desorif* 

■olved  that  it  [New  Tork]  should  tion  sent  by  Governor  Tryon  to 

Bol  be    destroyed.* — Washing-  Lord  George  Germaine,  in  th« 
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Hie  superiority  of  the  English  over  the  Americans 
at  Long  Island,  both  in  numbers,  in  arms,  and  in  mili- 
tary experience,  was  so  great  that  the  defeat  reflected 
no  shadow  of  discredit  upon  the  beaten  army,  who 
appear  to  have  fought  with  great  courage  and  resolu- 
tion ;  but  the  extreme  anarchy  and  insubordination 
that  still  reigned  within  the  ranks,  and  the  great  want 
of  real  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  that  was  displayed, 
boded  ill  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  written  by  Colonel  Reed 
before  the  battle,  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  army.  *  Almost  every  villainy 
and  rascality,'  he  wrote,  *  is  daily  practised  with  im- 
punity. Unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  means  of 
reform  are  adopted  by  Congress  our  cause  will  be  lost. 
"As  the  war  must  be  carried  on  systematically,  you 
must  establish  your  army  upon  a  permanent  footing, 
and  give  your  oflBcers  good  pay,  that  they  may  be,  and 
Bupport  the  character  of,  gentlemen,  and  not  be  driven 
by  a  scanty  allowance  to  the  low  and  dirty  arts  wliich 
many  of  them  practise  to  filch  the  public  of  more 
money  than  all  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  pay.     It 


4ory  of  New  York,  viii.  686,  687, 
And  some  interes-ting  contempo- 
rary accounts  in  Moore's  Diary, 
i.  811-815.  See,  too,  Washing- 
ion's  Workt,  iv.  100, 101.  Sted- 
man  speaks  of  the  conflagration 
«■  the  accomplishment  of  a 
•eitled  plan  of  the  Americani 
formed  before  the  evacuation, 
•nd  he  states  that  several  cart- 
loiidt  of  bundles  of  pine-sticks 
dipped  in  brimstone  were  found 
fi0zt  day  in  cellars  to  which  the 
incendiaries  had  not  time  to  set 
tn.  He  adds  that  aboat  1,100 
lioiiBef  were  bnml — Stedman'i 
Hi§L  L  808,  209.     In  that  iwrj 


interesting  book  the  History  of 
New  York  by  the  loyalist  Judge 
Jones,  who  was  present  when 
the  event  took  place,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  conflagration  in 
which  it  is  attributed  without 
any  question  to  the  revolution- 
ists (Jones's  History  of  New 
York,  i.  120, 121) ;  and  the  editor 
has  collected  a  great  number  ol 
contemporary  documents  sup- 
porting the  same  conclusion  (pp. 
611-619).  General  Greene  had 
predicted  that,  if  Washington 
was  obliged  to  retire,  *two  to 
one,  New  York  is  laid  in 
"Life  of  J.  Beed,  L  918. 
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is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  bad 
officers  in  the  continental  service  when  you  consider 
that  many  of  them  were  chosen  by  their  own  men,  who 
elected  them,  not  for  a  regard  to  merit,  but  from  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  their  being  ready  to  associate 
with  them  on  the  footing  of  equality.  It  was  some- 
times the  case  that  when  a  company  was  forming,  the 
men  would  choose  those  for  officers  who  consented  to 
throw  their  pay  into  a  joint  stock  with  the  privates, 
from  which  captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  sergeants, 
corporals,  drummers,  and  privates  drew  equal  shares. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  a  captain  should  be  tried 
and  broken  for  stealing  his  soldiers'  blankets  ?  or  that 
another  officer  should  be  found  shaving  his  men  in  the 
face  of  characters  of  distinction.  .  .  .  Had  I  known 
the  true  posture  of  affairs,  no  consideration  would  have 
tempted  me  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this  scene. 
And  this  sentiment  is  universal.'  * 

The  letters  of  Washington  at  this  time  are  full  of  com- 
plaints of  the  quarrels  between  the  soldiers  of  the  diffe- 
rent provinces,  of  the  numerous  desertions  in  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  campaign,  of  the  constant  acts  of  in- 
subordination, of  the  complete  inefficiency  of  the  militia.* 
The  defeat  at  Long  Island  had  totally  demoralised  them. 
*  The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts 
to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition  in  order  to  repair  our 
losses,  are  dismayed,  intractable,  and  impatient  to  re- 
turn. Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off,  in  some 
instances  almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and 
by  companies  at  a  time.*  *  Their  want  of  discipline  and 
refusal  of  almost  every  kind  of  restraint,'  *  their  humours 
and  intolerable  caprice,'  their  *  entire  disregard  of  that 
order  and  subordination  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
an  army,'  their  *  impatience  to  get  home,'  and  l£eir 

I  Stedman,  i.  206,  207.    Sm,         *  Bee  Washington's  TTotIm,  I^ 
lo«,  Um  L^«  0/  Bud,  1 248.  S,  T.  87,  89, 90, 105. 
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'  abominable  desertdons  *  were  rapidly  infecting  the 
regalar  continental  troops.*  On  one  occasion  a  body 
of  New  York  militia  under  Colonel  Hay  simply  refused 
to  obey  his  commands  or  to  do  duty,  saying  that 
*  Greneral  Howe  had  promised  them  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety,  and  that  is  all  they  want.'  *  There  was  so  little 
unity  of  action  between  the  Congress  and  the  local 
legislatures  that,  while  the  former  offered  a  bounty  of 
ten  dollars  to  those  who  would  enlist  for  a  year  in  the 
continental  service,  the  particular  States  sometimes 
offered  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  to  the  militia  who 
were  called  out  for  a  few  months,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
qaenoe  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  more 
serions  military  service.'  This  competition,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  separate  States  continued 
daring  a  great  part  of  the  war ;  and  as  late  as  1779, 
when  Franklin  was  endeavouring  to  borrow  money  from 
Holland,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered through  the  rivalry  of  particular  States  which 
were  applying  at  the  same  time  for  loans  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  not  unfrequently  offering  higher  interest.* 
To  all  these  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of 
Washington  must  be  added  the  widespread  disaffection 
to  the  American  cause  which  was  manifest  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  legal  legislature  of  the  province 
had  indeed  been  superseded  in  1775  by  a  Provincial 
Convention  elected  and  governed  by  the  revolutionists, 
ttsd  it  passed  a  resolution  that  all  persons  residing  in 
the  State  of  New  York  who  adhered  to  the  King  and 
Oreat  Britain  '  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  treason  and 
should  suffer  death.'  *     '  A  fierce  mob  was  active  in 


>  Washington*!  Worki,  It.  72,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May  26, 1779k 

78,  89,  94,  95, 157.  — American  Diplomatie  Corr$t 

'  Ibid.  p.  169.  ipondence,  iii.  88-91. 

•  Ibid.  L  207 ;  iv.  79.  •  Bamsay,  i.  296. 

*  Franklin  to  the  GommitiM 
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hnnting  down  suspected  Tories,  and  they  had  intro« 
duced  the  brutal  New  England  punishment  of  carrying 
their  victims  astride  upon  rails ;  *  but  the  bulk  of  the 
property  of  New  York  belonged  to  loyalists,  and  they 
were  veiy  numerous,  both  among  the  middle  classes  of 
the  town  and  in  the  country  population.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  New  York  gaol  was  crowded 
with  suspected  loyalists,  and  among  them  were  many 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  town.  English  recruiting 
agents  penetrated  even  into  the  camp  of  WashuH^n, 
and  a  plot  was  discovered  for  seizing  his  person,*  \^bn 
Howe  landed  at  Staten  Island  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  at  once  furnished  him  with  all 
that  he  required,  and  came  forward  in  numbers  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.*  When  Washington  was  driven 
from  Long  Island,  almost  the  whole  population  came 
forward  gladly  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,* 
and  a  corps  of  several  hundred  loyalists  recruited  in 
the  province  was  serving  in  the  English  army.*  The 
Queen's  County,  which  comprehended  the  north  side  of 
Long  Island,  was  especially  noted  for  its  loyalty.  It 
refused  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
or  the  Provincial  Convention,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
nearly  a  third  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia.* 

The  conduct  of  the  American  troops,  who  were 


>  Moore*s  Diary,  1.  288. 

■  Wjishington's  Works,  L  18L 

■  Governor  Tryon  to  Lord 
George  Germaine,  July  8,  1776. 
^^Documents  relating  to  the  Hi»» 
iorp  of  New  York,  viii.  681. 

*  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  from 
iha  best  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  the  people 
•f  Long  Island  have  since  our 
•▼acnation  gone  generally  over 
lo  the  enemj  and  made  saoh  oon« 


cessions  as  have  been  required ; 
some  through  compulsion,  I  sup- 
pose, but  more  from  inclina- 
tion.*— Washington  to  Trumbull, 
Washington's  Works,  iv.  88. 
Moore's  Journal,  i.  304. 

*  Documents  relating  to  t7i4 
Hist,  of  New  York,  viiL  681, 
687. 

•  Jones's  Hist,  of  N§w  York, 
1 107, 108. 
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almoBt  wholly  nnaccastomed  to  discipline,  was,  ai 
might  have  been  expected,  tar  trom  faultless.  '  The 
abandoned  and  profligate  part  of  our  army,'  wrote 
Washington,  *  lost  to  every  sense  of  honour  and  virtue, 
as  well  as  their  country's  good,  are  by  rapine  and 
plunder  spreading  ruin  and  terror  wherever  they  go, 
thereby  making  themselves  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  common  enemy  they  are  come  to  oppose.' 
In  a  confidential  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Con«| 
greas  he  complained  that  except  for  one  or  two  of- 
fences the  utmost  penalty  he  was  empowered  to  inflict 
was  thirty-nine  lashes ;  that  these,  through  the  collusion 
of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  them  applied, 
were  sometimes  rather  '  a  matter  of  sport  than  punish* 
ment/  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
penalty  ^  a  practice  prevails  of  the  most  alarming  nature, 
which  will,  if  it  cannot  be  checked,  prove  fatal  both  to 
the  country  and  to  the  army.'  *  Under  the  idea  of  Tory 
property,  or  property  that  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  no  man  is  secure  in  his  effects  and  scarcely  in 
his  person.'  *  American  soldiers  were  constantly  driving 
innocent  persons  out  of  their  homes  by  an  alarm  of  fire, 
or  by  actually  setting  their  houses  on  fire,  in  order  more 
easily  to  plunder  the  contents,  and  all  attempts  to  check 
this  atrocious  practice  had  proved  abortive.  The  burn- 
ing of  New  York  was  generally  attributed  to  New  Eng- 
land incendiaries.  The  efforts  of  the  British  soldiers  to 
save  the  city  were  remembered  with  gratitude,  and, 
Although  some  parts  of  the  province  of  New  York  still 
obeyed  the  Provincial  Congress,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  around  it  the  British 
were  looked  upon  not  as  conquerors  but  as  deliverers.' 


■  Wftshington*!  TTorXv,  iv.  118,  Germaine  from  New  York :  *  Th« 

119.  sncoess   that  accompanied   my 

'  On  Feb.  11, 1777,  Oovemor  endeavour  to  miite  the  inhabit- 

fkyoB   wrot«  lo  Loffd   George  ants  of  thii  nty  by  an  oath  ol 
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Washington,  in  October  1776,  expressed  his  giBTS 
fear  that  in  case  of  any  onfavonrable  torn  in  American 
affairs  the  enemy  might  recruit  soldiers  at  least  as  &Bt 
as  the  revolutionists.^  It  was  one  of  the  great  miscal- 
culations of  the  English  Government  that  they  enter- 
tained a  similar  expectation,  and  hoped  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  mainly  by  American  troops.  Attempts  were 
made  to  produce  a  rising  among  the  Scoteh  emigrants 
in  Virginia.  Officers  were  authorised  to  raise  provincial 
corps  for  the  service  of  the  King,  and  on  a  single 
occasion  equipments  were  sent  out  from  England  for  no 
less  than  8,000  provincial  troops.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  many  thousands  took 


allegianoe  and  fidelity  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  Government  has 
met  my  warmest  wishes ;  2,970 
of  the  inhabitants  having  quali- 
fied thereto  in  my  presence 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure 
yonr  lordship,  as  the  invitation 
to  the  people  to  give  this  volun- 
tary testimony  of  their  loyalty 
to  his  Majesty  and  his  Govern- 
ment was  made  even  without  a 
shadow  of  compulsion,  it  gave 
me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  see 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
attended  the  summons.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  not  100  citizens 
who  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  thus  testi- 
fying their  attachment  to  Gk>- 
▼emment.  The  mayor,  since  I 
went  through  severaJ  wards,  has 
attested  fifty  more  men  (and  is 
daily  adding  to  the  number), 
which  makes  the  whole  sworn 
in  the  city  8,020,  or  8,030,  which, 
added  to  tiiose  attested  on  Staten 
Island,  in  the  three  counties  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  Westchester 
eounty  .  .  •  makes  the  whole 
Bmoont    to  ft,600   men.  ...  I 


have  assured  the  General  thai 
^should  he  remove  all  his  troops 
from  the  city,  there  would  not 
be  the  least  risk  of  a  revolt  from 
the  inhabitants,  but  on  the  con- 
trary was  confident  large  num- 
bers would  take  a  share  in  the 
defence  of  the  town  against  the 
rebels.' — Documents  relating  ta 
the  Colonial  History  of  New 
York,  viii.  697. 

*  Washington's  TTorXps^iv.  182. 
*  One  unhappy  stroke  will  throw 
a  powerful  weight  into  the  scale 
against  us,  enabling  General 
Howe  to  recruit  his  army  as  fast 
as  we  shall  ours ;  numbers  being 
so  disposed  and  many  actually 
doing  so  already'  (p.  134).  In 
another  letter  he  reports  that  he 
has  learned  from  Long  Island 
that  *  the  enemy  are  recruiting  a 
great  number  of  men  with  much 
success,'  and  expresses  his  fear 
that  *  in  a  little  time  they  will 
levy  no  inconsiderable  army  ol 
our  own  people '  (p.  127).  See, 
too,  on  the  American  loyaUsta, 
pp.  519>528,  and  GaUowajy*! 
XaaminaHon, 
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•mis  fiv  tfie  EjDg  either  in  isolftted  riaiiigB  or  in  the 
regular  mrmj,^  bat  the  enlistments  were  much  fewer 
than  was  expected,  and  the  hope  that  America  would 
supply  the  main  materials  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
volt proved  wholly  chimerical.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Whig  party  in  every  colony  was  to  disarm  Tories, 
and  the  promptitude  and  energy  with  which  thia 
measure  was  accomplished,  combined  with  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  several  small  risings  in  the  Southern 
colonies,  paralysed  the  loyalists. 

Nor  was  it  surprising  that  they  showed  great  re- 
luctance and  hesitation.  That  strong  dislike  to  mili* 
tary  life  which  pervaded  the  colonisJ  population  was 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  class  of  society 
in  which  loyal  sentiments  chiefly  prevailed,  and  the 
American  loyalists  risked  much  more  than  the  Ameri- 
can insurgents.  In  addition  to  the  Acts  punishing 
with  death,  banishment,  forfeiture  of  goods,  or  im- 
prisonment, those  who  assisted  the  English,  every  State 
passed  Acts  of  Attainder,  by  which  the  properties 
of  long  lists  of  citizens  who  were  mentioned  by  name 
were  confiscated.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  following 
the  example  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  Parliament  of  1689, 
gave  the  attainted  person  the  option  of  appearing  to 
take  his  trial  for  treason  by  a  specified  date,  but  usually 
the  confiscations  were  absolute  and  unconditional.  In 
Connecticut  the  simple  offence  of  seeking  royal  pro- 
tection or  absenting  himself  from  his  home  and  country 
made  the  loyalist  liable  to  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property.  In  New  York,  in  addition  to  an  Act  confis- 
cating all  the  goods  of  fifty-nine  persons,  three  of  whom 
were  women,  and  making  them  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
death  if  they  were  found  in  the  State,  a  heavy  tax  was 

'  Some  attempts  to  estimate      in  Sabine*!  American 
Hie   number  of  loyalist!   who      6S-61. 
leliiaUy  took  anni  will  bo  found 
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imposed  on  every  parent  who  had  a  loyalist  son.'  Oim 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolutionary  party  when  they 
occupied  Boston  was  to  confiscate  and  sell  all  property 
belonging  to  loyalists,  and  in  a  country  of  farmers  and 
yeomen  most  property  was  immovable.  The  loyalist 
exposed  himself  to  the  undying  animosity  of  a  large 
proportion  of  his  neighbours ;  he  exposed  his  family  to 
those  savage  mobs  who  by  plunder  and  torture  were 
everywhere  supporting  the  Revolution,  and  he  was 
certain  to  incur  absolute  ruin  not  only  in  case  of  the 
defeat  of  the  English  cause,  but  even  in  case  of  the 
temporary  evacuation  of  the  district  in  which  his  pro- 
perty was  situated.  K  the  rebellion  collapsed,  it  would 
probably  do  so  speedily  through  the  want  of  men  and 
money  and  through  the  burden  of  the  sufferings  it  pro- 
duced, and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  intervene 
and  to  excite  against  himself  the  hatred  of  those  who 
would  continue  to  be  his  neighbours.  If  the  rebeUion 
was  prolonged,  an  American  resident  could  estimate 
more  truly  than  Englishmen  how  difficult  it  was  to 
subdue  an  enormous,  half-opened  country,  how  abso- 
lutely impossible  it  was  that  the  English  power  could 
be,  for  purposes  of  protection,  a  living  reality  over  more 
than  a  very  small  section  of  it.  Nor  were  the  moral  in  > 
ducements  to  enter  into  the  struggle  very  strong.  Thou- 
sands who  detested  the  policy  of  the  New  Englanders, 
and  who  longed  to  see  the  colonies  reconciled  to  England, 
reprobated  the  Stamp  Act  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
English  policy,  and  felt  in  no  way  bound  to  draw  the 
sword  against  their  countrymen,  or  to  add  new  fuel  to  a 
civil  war  which  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  avert. 

The  remaining  military  operations  of  1776  may  be 
told   in  a  few  wc»ds.     Washington,  after  his   defeat, 

>  See  a  long  list  of  these  Acta      Jones's  History  o§  New  York,  U» 
of  Attainder  in  Sabine's  American      969,  870. 
LoyalisU,  pp.  78-81.    See,  too. 
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avoided  any  general  action,  though  several  slight  skiiw 
mishes  took  place.  The  whole  of  New  York  Island 
was  evacuated  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Washington, 
which,  by  the  advice  of  General  Greene,  and  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Washington,  it  was  determined  to  de- 
fend. The  British,  however,  took  it  by  storm  in  a 
single  day,  and  they  captured  in  it  2,700  American 
soldiers  and  a  large  quantity  of  artillery  and  military 
stores^  which  the  Americans  could  ill  spare.  Im- 
mediately after  this  brilliant  success,  a  powerful  de* 
tachment  under  Lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudson, 
entered  New  Jersey,  to  which  Washington  had  fled,  and 
prepared  to  besiege  Fort  Lee ;  but  the  garrison  hastily 
evacuated  it,  leaving  their  artillery  and  stores  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  the  whole  province  open  to 
invasion.  The  Provincial  Convention  still  held  its 
meetings  in  distant  towns  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
and  a  few  American  soldiers  under  Lee  continued  in  the 
province;  but  the  main  operations  were  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jerseys. 

But  before  following  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  that 
province,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  chief  opera- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  colonies.  Schuyler,  who 
commanded  the  Northern  army,  which  had  just  eva- 
cuated Canada,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  a  cap- 
able officer,  was  disliked  by  the  New  England  troops, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1776  the  Congress,  without  as  yet 
absolutely  superseding  him,  gave  a  joint  command  to 
Gkktes,  who  was  more  popular  in  New  England.  The 
defeated  army  had  fallen  back  on  the  strong  fort  of 
Tioonderoga ;  but  the  Americans  also  held  the  fort  of 
Crown  Point,  which  was  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  they 
had  constructed  with  great  energy  a  small  fleet,  which 
for  a  time  gave  them  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Ghktes  appointed  Benedict  Arnold  to  command  it ;  and 
this  general,  who  had  already  shown  himself  a  soldier  of 
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great  daring  and  capadiy,  exhibited  the  same  qnalitiei 
in  the  novel  functionB  of  naval  commander.  The  English 
at  length  constructed  a  fleet  far  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  Americans,  and  in  October  they  compelled 
the  Americans  to  evacuate  Crown  Point,  and  they 
totally  defeated  the  American  fleet.  Only  one  or  two 
vessels  were,  however,  captured,  for  Arnold  succeeded 
in  running  the  others  on  shore,  in  burning  them  before 
they  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  in  con- 
ducting the  soldiers  who  manned  them  safely  to  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  winter  was  now  drawing  in,  and  General 
Carleton,  who  commanded  the  English,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  besiege  Ticonderoga,  but  fell  back  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 

In  June  1776  General  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  some 
troops  which  had  lately  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  attempted  to 
capture  Charleston,  which  was  the  wealthiest  and  most 
important  town  in  the  southern  colonies.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded, he  would  have  stopped  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  military  preparation  in  the  South,  and  would  have 
probably  called  into  activity  the  strong  loyalist  party 
which  had  already  shown  itself  in  Souiii  Carolina. 
Charleston  had,  however,  recently  been  protected  by  a 
very  strong  fortification  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  it  was 
skilfully  defended  by  General  Lee,  the  most  experienced 
of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  revolution.  In  at- 
tacking the  fort,  three  frigates  ran  aground,  and  although 
two  were  saved,  it  was  found  necessary  to  bum  the  third ; 
and  after  several  attempts  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise were  found  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  abandoned. 
In  July,  Parker  and  Clinton  sailed  for  New  York. 

The  successful  defence  of  Charleston  was  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  revolution  in  the  Southern  coloniee« 
and  for  two  and  a  half  years  no  new  attempt  was  made 
lo  re-establish  in  those  Quarters  the  dominion  of  England 
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In  December,  however,  the  same  commanders  who  had 
made  the  abortive  attempt  upon  Charleston  descended 
upon  Rhode  Island,  and  occupied  it  without  re  Jstance. 
One  of  the  provinces  most  hostile  to  British  rule 
was  thus  effectually  curbed,  considerable  impediments 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  naval  preparations  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  good  harbour  waii  secured  for  the  British; 
but  military  critics  have  doubted,  or  more  than  doubted, 
whether  these  advantages  ju^ified  the  British  com- 
mander in  detaining  at  least  6,000  soldiers  for  nearly 
three  years  inactive  in  the  island. 

The  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war  was  now 
on  both  sides  undisguised.  I  have  related  in  a  former 
chapter  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  history  of  its 
first  stages,  and  in  the  Canadian  campaign  the  Indians 
gave  great  assistance  to  the  English.  Actuated,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  view,  by  a  strong  personal  attach- 
ment to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Colonel  Guy  Johnson, 
and  by  an  earnest  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  which  had  so 
often  protected  them  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
colonists — according  to  the  American  view  by  a  mere 
selfish  desire  to  support  the  side  on  which  there  was 
most  to  gain  and  least  to  lose,'  the  Indians  along  the 
Canadian  frontier  remained  steadily  loyal ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  add  that  their  fidelity  was  never  more  con- 


'  Compare  the  lettera  of  Col 
Qnj  Johnson  In  the  DocumerUB 
rdatmg  to  HHa  Colonial  History 
of  New  York,  yoL  yiii.  (especially 
pp.  656,  657),  and  a  note  in 
Washington's  Works,  iii.  407. 
Ramsay  (History  of  the  American 
Bevolutiont  ii.  188)  attributes  the 
ftdeUty  of  the  Canadian  Indians 
^efly  to  the  impression  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  had  made 
apon  their  minds,  and  to  the  non- 
In^oirtatien  agreement  d  1774, 

19 


which  put  it  out  of  the  power  oi 
the  Americans  to  supply  the 
Indians  with  the  articles  of  oom- 
merce  they  chiefly  valued.  There 
is  a  striking  statement  of  the 
unwavering  fidelity  of  the  Mo- 
hawks to  England  during  the  war« 
of  the  great  sufferings  tbey  en- 
dured for  her,  and  of  the  un- 
grateful way  in  which  they  were 
abandoned  at  the  peaoe,in  Jones*s 
History  of  New  York,  1 75, 1%» 
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spicuous  than  in  the  first  period  of  the  campaign,  when 
it  appeared  as  if  the  forces  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold 
would  haFe  carried  everything  before  them.  In  May 
1776  the  Congress  resolved  that '  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  Unit^ 
Colonies;'  in  the  following  month  they  authorised 
General  Schuyler  to  raise  2,000  Indians  for  his  service 
in  Canada,  and  Washington  to  employ  Indians  to  any 
extent  he  thought  useful ;  and  they  at  the  same  time 
promised  a  reward  to  all  Indians  who  took  English 
officers  or  soldiers  prisoners.*  Schuyler  found  it  impos- 
sible to  shake  the  allegiance  of  the  Canadian  Indians ; 
but  in  July  1776  Washmgcon  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  begging  them  to 
enlist  500  or  600  Indians  for  his  own  army.^  It  is  a 
remarkable  &ct,  however,  that  in  nearly  every  period  of 
the  struggle,  and  in  every  part  of  the  States,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Indians,  if  they  took  part  in  the  war, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,  and  Eng- 
land obtained  in  consequence  much  the  larger  share  both 
of  the  benefit  and  of  the  discredit  of  their  assistance.* 

The  English  Government  had  certainly  no  desire 
to  instigate  or  encourage  acts  of  atrocity,  and  they 
strongly  exhorted  the  Indians  to  abstain  from  such 
acts ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  knt  w  that  it  was 
often  wholly  impossible  to  restrain  them  ;  they  de- 
liberately calculated  upon  the  terrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare as  a  method  of  coercion ;  they  were  not  content 
with  employing  Indians  in  their  own  armies,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  their  own  ofiicers,  but  urged  them  to 
independent  attacks  against  the  colonists,  and  there 
were  men  in  the  English  service  who  would  have  readily 


I  Beeni  JmmiaU  of  0an{tru9,      430,  481,  460.    8m,  loo^  f.  17% 
Ifay  25,  June  17,  July  8, 1776.         874. 
•  WMhiogton'i     Worki,    UL         •  fiuniaj,  M.  189. 
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given  them  uncontrolled  licence  against  the  enemy.* 
Shortly  before  the  attack  upon  C3iarle8ton,  a  very  for- 
midable conspiracy  of  loyalists  and  Indians  to  invade 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  was  discovered.  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  directed  the  Indian  affairs  of 
the  Southern  colonies,  was  the  leading  agent  in  organ- 
ifling  it ;  and  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  Creeks  and 


'  A  disgraoefol  affair  ooonrred 
In  Gftnada  in  the  suminer  of  1776, 
when  Beyeral  American  prisonen 
weste  killed  and  others  plundered 
by  Lidians  after  capitulation,  and 
the  English  officer  declared  his 
inability  to  control  the  eayages. 

gVashington's  Works,  h.  1,  2.) 
eb.  15, 1777,  CoL  Guy  Johnson 
wrote  to  Lord  Oeorge  Oer- 
maine:  'The  terror  of  their 
name  without  any  acts  of  sayage 
eraelty  will  tend  much  to  the 
■peedy  termination  of  the  rebel- 
Iron.' — DoeiuneifUa  relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  New  York, 
Tiii.  699.  On  April  21,  1777, 
Ooyemor  Tryon  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Knox:  *I  am  exactly  of 
oj^nion  with  Colonel  La  [Come] 
81  Lno,  who  says:  "II  faut 
lacher  lies  sauyages  centre  lea 
miserables  rebels,  pour  imposer 
de  terreur  sur  les  frontiers.  II 
dit  de  plus  (mais  un  peu  trop 
poor  moi),  qu'il  faut  brutalizer 
lea  affaires;  assurement  il  est 
ftden  enrag^e  de  la  mauvais  traite- 
ment  qu*il  a  re^u  de  les  aveugles 
penples"*  (sic).  Ibid.  p.  707. 
On  March  12, 1778,  Col.  Johnson 
wrote  to  Lord  George  Germaine : 
*It  is  well  known,  my  lord,  that 
the  colonies  solicited  the  Indians 
wrly  in  1775;  that  they  pro- 
f086d  to  make  me  prisoner,  thai 
Ibej  9uaM  ■ome  Indians  then 


to  their  camp  near  Boston,  ai 
they  did  others  since,  who  were 
taken  in  the  battle  on  Long 
Island ;  that  the  tomahawk  which 
is  so  much  talked  of  is  seldom 
used  but  to  smoak  through  or  to 
cut  wood  with,  and  that  they  are 
yery  rarely  guilty  of  any  cruelty 
more  than  scalping  the  dead,  in 
which  article  eyen  they  may  be 
restrained.  It  is  also  certain  thai 
no  objection  was  made  to  them 
formerly ;  that  the  King's  instruc- 
tions of  1754  to  General  Brad- 
dock,  and  many  since,  direct  their 
being  employed,  while  some  of  the 
American  colonies  went  further 
by  fixing  a  price  for  scalps. 
Surely  foreign  enemies  haye  an 
equal  claim  to  humanity  with 
others.  ...  I  am  persuaded  .... 
that  I  can  restrain  the  Indianf 
from  acts  of  sayage  cruelty.'  Ibid* 
pp.  740,  741.  See,  too,  on  this 
subject,  the  note  in  Washington*! 
Works,  y.  274-276.  Goyemor 
Pownall,  who  was  intimately  ao- 
quainted  with  Indian  affairs,  said 
*  the  idea  of  an  Indian  neutrality 
is  nonsense — delusiye,  dangeroufl 
nonsense.  If  both  we  and  the 
Americans  were  agreed  to  obserye 
a  strict  neutrality  in  not  employ* 
ing  them,  they  would  then  plaB> 
der  and  scalp  both  parties  inJte 
criminately.' 
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Cherokees,  who  inhabited  lands  to  the  west  of  tha 
Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  into  the  field,  and  to  assist 
them  by  an  expedition  of  English  soldiers  and  by  a 
great  loyalist  rising.  The  project  was  paralysed  by  iti 
premature  disclosure,  and  the  great  body  of  Indians  in 
these  parts  remained  passive ;  but  the  Cherokees  took 
np  arms,  and  waged  a  very  savage  war  in  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  Southern 
colonists,  however,  soon  collected  an  army  for  their 
defence,  and  not  only  cleared  their  own  territory,  but 
crossed  the  AUeghanies,  traversed  the  Indian  settle- 
ments, burnt  the  villages,  destroyed  the  crops,  and  soon 
compelled  the  savages  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  cede  a 
great  part  of  their  land  to  South  Carolina.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  barbarities  practised  by  the  Indians  in 
this  campaign  had  a  great  effect  in  repressing  the 
loyalist  sentiment  in  the  Southern  colonies.* 

Another  subject  which  greatly  occupied  the  attei> 
tion  of  the  Americans  was  the  indispensable  necessit} 
of  creating  a  navy  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  thei' 
commerce  and  injuring  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Ameri 
cans  have  at  all  times  shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  foi 
the  seafarinj^  life,  and  they  did  not  wait  for  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  to  take  measures  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  independent  navy.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  1775  f^igress  ordered  seventeen  croisera. 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty-six  guns,  to  be  built.  In 
February  1776  the  first  American  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  small  ships — ^the  largest  carrying  twenty-four 
guns — sailed  under  Commander  Hopkins  from  Deli^ 
ware  Bay,  and  in  October  1776  twenty-six  American 
Tessels  were  either  built  or  building.'  A  few  larger 
reesels  were  afterwards  constructed  in  France,  bat  thfl 


'  Annual Begister,llll,p.l^.      of  the  United  Staiu^  I.  f H  II 
*  Oooper'8  History  of  the  Navy      89, 90  1 0Y«  102. 
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American  navy  appears  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
manned  by  natives,  and  in  this  respect  it  furnished  a 
great  contrast  to  the  army,  in  which  the  foreign  element 
was  very  prominent.  The  popularity,  however,  of  the 
regular  naval  force  could  never  compete  with  that  of 
privateering,  which  was  soon  practised  from  the  New 
England  and  Fennsylvanian  coasts  on  a  scale  and  with 
m  daring  and  success  very  rarely  equalled.  The  zest 
with  which  the  Americans  threw  themselves  into  this 
lucrative  form  of  enterprise  is  a  curious  contrast  to 
their  extreme  reluctance  to  take  up  arms  in  the  field. 
'Thousands  of  schemes  of  privateering,'  wrote  John 
Adams  in  August  1776,  *  are  afloat  in  American  imagi- 
nations.'^ In  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  kind  of 
enterprise  was  especially  successful,  for  a  swarm  of 
privateers  were  afloat  before  the  English  appear  to  have 
had  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  danger.  The  names 
are  preserved  of  no  less  than  sixteen  privateers  belongs 
ing  to  Rhode  Island  alone,  which  were  on  the  sea  in 
1776;'  and  it  is  probable  that  these  form  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  number.  At  the  end  of  1776 
250  West  Indiamen  had  been  captured,*  the  injury 
already  done  to  the  West  India  trade  was  estimated 
in  England  at  1,800,000Z.,  and  the  rate  of  insurance 
had  risen  to  28  per  cent.,  which  was  higher  than  at 
any  period  in  the  last  war  with  France  and  Spain.* 

The  leading  merchants  speculated  largely  in  priva- 
teers, and  it  was  noticed  that  *the  great  profit  of 
privateering  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  sea- 
men/* and  a  formidable  obstacle  to  enlistment  in  the 


>  Adama^B  Familiar  LetterSt  p.  *  Jhid.  p.  262.    6ee,  too,  Am^ 

108.    See,  too,  pp.  220,  226,  230.  rican  Remembrancer^  1776,  ptft 

*  Arnold's  History  of  Rhode  ii.  p.  267. 

MUandt  U.  886.  *  Amerioan  DiplomaUe  Oarr^ 

'  Amerioan  DiplomaUo  Corre'  spondencet  U.  93. 
§p<md0nce,  L  248. 
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army.  At  the  end  of  1776,  Robert  Morris,  in  describing 
the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  revolution,  complained  that 
*  in  the  Eastern  States  they  are  so  intent  upon  priva- 
teering that  they  mind  little  else ;  ^  but  when  Chastellux 
visited  Philadelphia  a  few  years  later,  he  found  this 
distinguished  patriot  and  merchant  himself  so  occupied 
with  the  trade  that  he  regarded  a  week  as  a  calamitous 
one  in  which  no  prize  was  brought  in  by  his  cruisers, 
and  his  fortune  had  risen  in  the  most  disastrous  period 
of  the  American  war  to  between  300,000/.  and  400,000Z." 
It  was  found  impossible  to  man  the  navy  without  lay- 
ing an  embargo  on  the  privateers,  and  in  1776  the 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  proposed  to  the  other  States 
a  general  embargo  until  the  quotas  of  enlistments  r^ 
quired  by  the  Congress  for  the  army  had  in  each  State 
been  filled.'  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
American  enterprise  could  have  been  on  the  whole  more 
profitably  employed,  for  successful  privateering  brought 
great  wealth  into  the  country,  impoverished  the  enemy, 
and  added  very  largely  to  the  popularity  of  the  war. 

It  needed,  indeed,  all  the  popularity  that  could  be 
derived  from  this  source,  for  the  latter  months  of  1776 
form  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the  whole  struggle. 
The  army  of  Washington  had  dwindled  to  3,000  and 
even  to  2,700  effective  men.  Except  two  companies 
of  artillery  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York  that 
were  engaged  for  the  war,  the  whole  of  the  continental 


*  American  DiplomaHc  Corre- 
ijpondencet  i.  243. 

^  Ghastellax,  TraveU  in  North 
America,  i.  199-201,  According 
to  a  note,  however,  appended  to 
the  English  translation  of  this 
book,  a  large  part  of  the  great 
fortune  of  Morris  was  due  to 
gllitr  OMiiet,  and  espeeiaUy  to 


the  manner  in  which  (withool 
actual  dishonesty)  he  employed 
his  position  of  Financier-GenenJ 
to  the  colonies,  to  subserve  hii 
private  interests.  See,  too,  Ban 
croft's  Hist,  of  the  United  SUUet, 
z.  566,  567. 

'  Arnold'!  Hist  cf  BMk  J» 
la/hd,  U.  888.  889. 
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troops  had  only  been  enlisted  for  a  year,  and  when 
Uieir  time  of  service  expired  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, it  appeared  as  if  none  of  them  would  consent  to 
re-enlist  or  to  postpone  their  depaiture.  In  the  face 
of  an  enemy  of  overwhelming  numbers,  in  the  very 
agonies  of  a  struggle  upon  which  the  whole  future  of 
the  contest  depended,  company  after  company  came  for- 
ward claiming  instant  dismissal.  Fourteen  days  after 
the  capture  of  Port  Washington  had  deprived  the  Ameri- 
cans of  nearly  3,000  soldiers,  a  large  division  of  the 
army  took  this  course.  Every  hope  of  success  seemed 
£skding  away.  An  urgent  despatch  was  sent'  to  Oates, 
who  commanded  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had 
invaded  Canada,  to  send  assistance  from  Ticonderoga. 
Unfortunately  two  of  the  regiments  which  he  sent  were 
from  New  Jersey,  their  time  of  service  had  expired,  and 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  their  native  State 
they  disbanded  to  a  man.* 

General  Lee  had  been  left  with  some  troops  at  the 
east  side  of  Hudson  River,  and  Washington  now  urg- 
ently summoned  him  to  his  assistance.  Lee  had  served 
with  much  distinction  in  the  English  army  in  America 
daring  the  last  war,  and  his  fierce  energy  had  gained  for 
hiTn  among  the  Indians  the  title  of  *  the  spirit  that  never 
sleeps.'  He  returned  to  England  after  the  capture  of 
Canada,  served  in  1762  in  Portugal  with  the  auxiliary 
forces  against  the  Spaniards,  and  performed  at  least  one 
brilliant  exploit  in  the  captiLre  of  a  Spanish  camp  near 
Villa  Velha,  on  the  Tagus.  Having,  however,  quarrelled 
with  his  superiors,  and  being  disappointed  in  his  hopei 
of  promotion,  he  passed  into  the  Polish  service,  whei« 
he  became  a  major-general.  He  afterwards  spent  some 
years  in  travelling,  fought  several  desperate  duels,  and 
everywhere  noted  for  his  violent  and  turbulent 


I  Bmqumj,  L  812.    HUdreih,  iii.  160. 
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cliaracter ;  but  he  was  also  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
a  man  of  some  literary  talent,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
many  persons  to  whom  the  letters  of  Junius  were  as- 
cribed. He  travelled  in  America  in  an  early  stage  oi 
the  colonial  dispute,  and  appears  to  have  conceived  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  American  cause ;  but  he  was 
even  more  of  an  adventurer  than  an  enthusiast,  and  was 
much  disappointed  at  being  placed  in  the  American  army 
not  only  below  Washington,  but  also  below  Ward, — *  a 
fat  old  gentleman,'  as  he  complained,  '  who  had  been  a 
popular  churchwarden,  but  had  no  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  military  affairs.'  General  Ward  retired  shortly 
after  the  recovery  of  Boston,  and  the  etar  of  Lee  seemed 
for  a  time  rising  very  high.  His  military  experience  was 
eminently  useful  in  organising  the  American  army.  His 
defence  of  Charleston  against  the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 
in  the  summer  of  1776  had  been  skilful  and  successful; 
and  having  afterwards  been  summoned  to  the  north,  his 
advice  is  said  to  have  decided  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  Island,  which  probably  saved  the  American  army 
fix)m  capture. 

His  self-willed,  impracticable,  and  insubordinate 
temper,  however,  soon  became  apparent;  he  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  Washington,  whose  ability  he  appears 
to  have  greatly  underrated,  and  after  the  capture  of 
Fort  Washington  he  thought  the  situation  nearly 
hopeless.  *  Between  ourselves,'  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Gates, '  a  certain  great  man  is  most  damnably  deficient. 
He  has  thrown  me  into  a  situation  where  I  have  my 
choice  of  difficulties.  If  I  stay  in  this  province  I  risk 
myself  and  army,  and  if  I  do  not  stay,  the  province  is 
lost  for  ever.  I  have  neither  guides,  cavalry,  medicines, 
money,  shoes,  nor  stockings.  I  must  act  with  the 
greatest  circumspection.  Tories  are  in  my  front,  rear, 
and  on  my  flanks.  The  mass  of  the  people  is  strangely 
wwitaminated.     In  short,  unless  something  which  I  da 
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expect  turns  up,  we  are  lost.  Our  councils  have 
Q  weak  to  the  last  degree/  For  some  time  he  posi- 
ily  disobeyed  the  summons  of  his  chief,  hoping  to 
ke  some  independent  blow  near  New  York.  At  length, 
riy  and  reluctantly,  he  entered  New  Jersey;  but 
ing  on  December  13  gone  some  way  from  his  army  to 
)mioitre,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Bntish  party  and 

captured.  To  the  oflScers  who  took  him  he  expressed 
Jisgust  at  *  the  rascality  of  his  troops,'  his  disappoint- 
it  at  the  deep  division  of  opinion  in  America,  and  his 
viction  that  *  the  game  was  nearly  at  an  end.'  * 
The  incident  struck  terror  into  the  American  army 
time  when  no  additional  discouragement  was  needed, 
fihington,  closely  pursued  by  a  greatly  superior  force 
lerLord  Cornwallis,  retreated  successively  to  Newark, 
Jrunswick,  to  Princeton,  to  Trenton,  and  to  the  Penn- 
ranian  side  of  the  Delaware.  Seldom  has  a  oom- 
ider  found  himself  in  a  more  deplorable  position,  for 
!?ew  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  New 
•k,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  either  utterly  indif- 
»nt  or  positively  hostile  to  his  cause.  *  The  want  of 
rtion,'  he  wrote  ou  December  5,  '  in  the  principal 
tlemen  of  the  country,  or  a  fatal  supineness  and  in- 
ability of  danger  .  .  .  have  been  the  causes  of  our 

disgraces.'  The  militia  he  described  as  '  a  destruc- 
I,  expensive,  and  disorderly  mob.'  *  On  the  12th  he 
te  that,  a  great  part  of  the  continental  troops  having 
sted  on  abandoning  him,  he  had  '  hoped  to  receive  a 
iforcement  from  the  militia  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
icient  to  check  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy,' 
had  been  *  cruelly  disappointed.'     *  The  inhabitants 


Por  the  fallest  partionlara  1860).    The  life  and  wriUngi  ol 

it  ihifl  remarkable  man  see  Lee  were  published  in  one  YolmiM 

iteresting  monograph  called  in  1794. 

Treason  of  Charles  Lee,  hj  *  Washington's  Worhi,iy.70% 

fgt  H.  Moore    (New   York,  208. 
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of  this  State,  either  from  fear  or  disaSection,  almoBt  to 
a  man  refused  to  turn  out.' '  In  Pennsylvania,  thingi 
were  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  better.  About  1,500  men 
of  the  militia  of  Philadelphia  marched  to  Trenton,  *  but 
the  remainder  of  the  province  continues  in  a  state  of 
supineness,  nor  do  I  see  any  likelihood  of  their  stirring 
to  save  their  own  capital,  which  is  undoubtedly  Generid 
Howe's  great  object.'  * 

^  With  a  handful  of  men/  he  wrote  a  few  days  later, 
^  compared  to  the  enemy's  force,  we  have  been  pushed 
through  the  Jerseys  without  being  able  to  make  the 
smallest  opposition  and  compelled  to  pass  the  Dela- 
ware.' *  '  Instead  of  giving  any  assistance  in  repelling 
the  enemy,  the  militia  have  not  only  refused  to  obey 
your  general  summons  and  that  of  their  commanding 
officers,  but,  I  am  told,  exult  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  and  on  our  late  misfortunes.'*  *  I  found  ...  no 
disposition  in  the  inhabitants  to  afford  the  least  aid.' 
*  We  are  in  a  very  disaffected  part  of  the  province,  and 
between  you  and  me  I  think  our  affairs  are  in  a  very  bad 
condition ;  not  so  much  from  the  apprehension  of  General 
Howe's  army  as  from  the  defection  of  New  York,  the 
Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  short,  the  conduct  of 
the  Jerseys  has  been  most  infamous.  Instead  of  turning 
out  to  defend  their  country. and  affording  aid  to  our 
army,  they  are  making  their  submission  as  fast  as  they 
can.  If  the  Jerseys  had  given  us  any  support  we  might 
have  made  a  stand  at  Hackinsac,  and,  after  that,  at 
Brunswick ;  but  the  few  militia  that  were  in  arms  dis- 
banded themselves  and  left  the  poor  remains  of  our  army 
to  make  the  best  we  could  of  it.'  *  K  every  nerve  is  not 
strained  to  recruit  the  new  army  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition I  think  the  game  is  pretty  nearly  up.'  '  The  eiiam| 

1  WMhington's  Warhi,iy.%lM.         •  Ibid.  p.  915. 
«  IbicL  p.  818.  «  Ibid.  p.  228. 
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ire  doily  gathering  strength  from  the  disafiected.'  '1 
have  no  doubt  but  General  Howe  will  still  make  an 
attempt  upon  Philadelphia  this  winter.  I  see  nothing 
to  oppose  him  a  fortnight  hence.' ' 

Clothes,  shoes,  cannon,  entrenching  tools  were 
Imperatively  needed.  A  great  part  of  the  military 
itores  of  the  Revolution  had  been  captured  at  Fort 
Washington.  Even  small  arms  were  beginning  to 
fail.  *The  consumption  and  waste  of  these,'  wrote 
Washington,  '  this  year  have  been  great.  Militia  and 
flying-camp  men  coming  in  without  them  were  obliged 
to  be  furnished  or  become  useless.  Many  of  these 
threw  their  arms  away ;  some  lost  them  ;  whilst  others 
deserted  and  took  them  away.''  And  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  distress  there  was  incessant  jealousy  and 
recrimination,  dishonesty  and  corruption ;  *  the  different 
States,  without  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  an  officer, 
quarrelling  about  the  appointments  and  nominating  such 
as  are  not  fit  to  be  shoeblacks,  from  the  local  attach- 
ments of  this  or  that  member  of  the  Assembly ; '  •  *  the 
regimental  surgeons,  many  of  whom  are  very  great 
rascals,  countenancing  the  men  in  sham  complaints  to 
exempt  them  from  duty,  often  receiving  bribes  to  certify 
indispositions  with  a  view  to  procure  discharges  or  fer- 
loughs,'  quarrelling  incessantly  around  the  beds  of  the 
sick,  and  *  in  numberless  instances  '  drawing  *  for  medi- 
cines and  stores  in  the  most  profuse  and  extravagant 
manner  for  private  purposes  ; '  *  the  troops,  in  fine,  so 
full  '  of  local  attachments  and  distinctions  of  country,* 
that  after  vainly  trying  to  unite  them  by  '  denominating 


'  Washington'i     Workit     W.  of  his  regiment  at  the  Amerioao 

,  231,  234.  camp  at  Harlem  for  selling  tbn 

'  Ibid.  p.  288.  soldiers    certificates    that    ihej 

'  IMd.  p.  184.  were  unfit  for  doty,  at  the  rate 

*  Ibid.  pp.  116, 117.  One  regi-  of  8^.  a  man.— Iffoora's  Journal 
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the  whole  by  the  greater  name  of  American,'  Washington 
acknowledged  that  the  task  was  an  impossible  one,  and 
that  the  best  way  of  governing  his  army  was  by  stirring 
the  emulation  of  the  contingents  of  the  different  States.^ 
It  seemed  at  this  time  not  only  probable  but  al- 
most certain  that  the  American  Revolution  would  have 
collapsed ;  and  if  it  had  done  so,  it  is  strange  to  think 
how  completely  the  commonplaces  of  history  would 
have  been  changed,  and  how  widely  different  would 
now  have  been  the  popular  estimate  of  the  rival  actors 
both  in  England  and  in  America.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  the  English  had  driven  the  Americans  from 
Canada  and  from  New  York.  They  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Rhode  Island  without  opposition.  They  had 
overrun  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys,  and  nothing  but  the 
Delaware  saved  Philadelphia  from  capture.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  with  the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  enter- 
prise Howe  could  have  compelled  the  chief  American 
army  to  surrender  in  Long  Island,  and  that  if  he  had 
at  once  pursued  Washington  across  the  Delaware, 
Philadelphia  would  have  immediately  fallen  into  his 
hands.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  American  Revolu- 
tion would  probably  have  ended  in  1776.  In  all  the 
provinces  which  had  been  conquered,  except  Rhode 
Island,  the  feelings  of  the  people  had  been  at  least  as 
favourable  to  the  British  as  to  the  revolutionists,  and 
the  more  closely  the  correspondence  of  the  time  ii 
examined  the  more  evident  it  will  appear  that,  in  the 
middle  colonies  at  least,  those  who  really  desired  to 
throw  off  the  English  rule  were  a  small  and  not  very 
respectable  minority.  The  great  mass  were  indifferent 
half-hearted,  engrossed  with  their  private  interests  or 
occupations,  prepared  to  risk  nothing  till  they  oooU 
clearly  foresee  the  issue  of  the  contest. 


>  Wftghington'i  Worht,  !▼.  286. 
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In  almost  every  part  of  the  States — even  in  New  Enp- 
Sand  itself— there  were  large  bodies  of  devoted  loyalists.* 
The  different  States  still  regarded  themelves  as  diffeient 
countries,  and  one  of  the  sentiments  that  most  strong ly 
pervaded  the  majority  of  them  was  dislike  of  the  New 
Englanders.'  Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  issued  a 
stringent  proclamation  ordering  the  inhabitants  along 
the  march  of  the  English  to  destroy  all  hay  and  com 
which  they  could  not  remove,  but  the  order  was  nearly 
nniversally  disobeyed,  and  Howe  never  at  this  time 
found  the  smallest  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  necessary 
supplies.*  Had  the  Americans  as  a  whole  ever  looked 
upon  the  English  as  the  Dutch  looked  upon  the  Spaniards, 
and  as  the  Poles  look  upon  the  Russians,  had  they  mani- 
fested in  the  struggle  of  the  revolution  but  a  tenth  part 
of  the  earnestness,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  enthusiasm 
which  they  displayed  on  both  sides  in  the  war  of  Seces- 
sion, Howe  would  at  least  have  been  enormously  out- 
numbered. But  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  in 
New  Jersey  the  army  of  Washington  was  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  and  it  was 
80  ragged,  inexperienced,  and  badly  armed  that  it  had 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  mob  than  of  an  army.  Howe 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  full  pardon  to  all  rebels 
who  appeared  before  the  proper  authorities  within  sixty 
days  and  subscribed  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  and 
great  multitudes,  including  most  of  the  chief  persons  in 


'  Thfu  QoTemor  Tryon  writes 
10  Lord  G.  Gkrmaine,  Deo.  81, 
1776,  giving  the  report  of  two  of 
hii  Majesty's  Ooancil  who  had 
Jast  retomed  from  Gonnecticat : 
*  They  teU  me,  from  the  intelli- 
gence they  had  opportunities  to 
eollect,  they  are  positive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  west  of 
Ooaneoticnt  river  are  firm  friends 
lo  Oovsmment.    This  report  I 


can  give  the  more  credit  to  from 
the  number  of  Conneotiout  men 
that  enlist  in  the  provincial  corps 
now  raising.* — Documents  relat- 
ing  to  the  Colonial  History  qf 
Nmo  York,  viii.  694. 

'  Adams's  W<yrk»,  iiL  87.    Hil- 
dreth,  iiL  147. 
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the  State,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it.     At  Phtl»i 

delphia  itself  there  was  so  much  disafiection  that  Wash* 
ington  was  obliged  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  shrunken 
army  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  those  who  were 
opposing  all  defensive  works  against  the  British,  and 
he  was  in  almost  daily  expectation  that  the  British 
would  make  an  attempt  to  pass  the  Delaware,  and  only 
too  certain  that  if  tkey  succeeded  in  doing  so,  Phila- 
delphia would  be  at  their  mercy. 

The  Congress  regarded  the  Oi\i>ture  of  the  town  as  so 
imminent  that  it  fled  precipitately  to  Baltimore.  Pro* 
bably  the  last  member  who  remained  in  Philadelphia 
was  Robert  Morris,  afterwards  well  known  for  the  great 
ability  he  displayed  in  organising  the  finances  of  the 
Union,  and  he  wrote  on  December  21,  1776,  a  report 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  to  the  American  Commissioners 
at  Paris,  which  gives  a  most  vivid  and  instructive  pic- 
ture of  the  Ught  in  which  the  struggle  now  appeared  to 
the  ablest  of  its  partisans.  He  describes  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  tie  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the 
interception  of  the  despatches  of  Washington,  the  sick- 
ness that  was  raging  in  the  army,  the  want  of  warm 
clothing  in  the  coldest  period  of  the  winter,  the  head- 
long flight  through  New  Jersey  before  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  the  disappointment  of  all  hopes  of 
assistance  from  the  people.  *  Alas,  our  internal  enemies 
had  by  various  arts  and  means  frightened  many,  dis- 
affected others,  and  caused  a  general  languor  to  prevail 
over  the  minds  of  almost  all  men  not  before  actually 
engaged  in  the  war.  Many  are  also  exceedingly  dis- 
affected with  the  constitutions  formed  for  their  respective 
States,  so  that,  from  one  cause  or  other,  no  Jersey  militia 
turned  out  to  oppose  the  march  of  an  enemy  through 
the  heart  of  their  country ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  Associators  of  this  city  could  be  pr»- 
on  to  march  against  them.*    The  capture  of  Lee 
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had  been  m  new  and  terrible  blow,  but  the  party  he 
commanded,  and  also  500  men  returning  from  the  Lakes 
under  General  Gates,  had  just  joined  Wasliington ;  and 
as  the  army  of  Howe  had  been  scattered,  the  one  hope 
of  the  Americans  was  that  they  might  be  able  to  cut  off 
the  detached  parties  of  the  British,  and  thus  compel  them 
to  abandon  New  Jersey.  '  Unless  that  task  is  performed, 
Philadelphia — nay,  I  may  say  Pennsylvania — must  fall/ 
But  the  difficulties  were  almost  insuperable.  The 
dispositions  of  the  people  were  such  that  the  English 
had  excellent  intelligence,  while  the  revolutionists 
oould  scarcely  obtain  any.  The  proclamation  of  Howe 
'had  a  wonderful  effect,  and  all  Jersey,  or  far  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  supposed  to  have  made  their  sub- 
mission. .  .  .  Those  who  do  so  of  course  become  our 
most  inveterate  enemies ;  they  have  the  means  of  con- 
veying intelligence,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  it.' 
Philadelphia  was  in  a  state  of  complete  panic,  and 
numbers  of  its  citizens  were  taking  flight.  '  We  are 
told  the  British  troops  are  kept  from  plunder,^  but  the 
Hessians  and  other  foreigners,  looking  upon  that  as  the 
right  of  war,  plunder  wherever  they  go,  from  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  without  distinction,  and  horrid  d^ 
vastations  they  have  made.'    The  rapid  depreciation  o( 


*  The  good  condact  ascribed 
lo  the  British  soldiers  is  not 
borne  oat  by  other  authorities. 
Washington  speaks  of  the  deras- 
tations  and  robberies  in  New 
Jersey  as  equally  the  work  of  the 
Britiw  and  the  Hessians,  and  he 
notices  that  at  Princeton,  where 
some  very  scandalous  acts  were 
perpetrated,  there  were  no  Grer- 
Aan  aoldiers.  (Washington's 
Work;  iy.  255,  268,  309,  310.) 
Galloway,  who  had  particolarly 
flood  ineans  of  Moertainlng  the 


truth,  also  ascribes  the  outrages 
indifferently  to  both  nations. 
(Examination  before  the  House 
of  Commons^  pp.  39,  40.)  Judge 
Jones,  in  his  loyalist  Hist  of  New 
York  (i.  114),  speaking  of  the 
plunderings  by  the  British  army 
near  that  city,  says :  *  The  Hes- 
sians bore  the  blame  at  first,  hot 
the  British  were  equally  alert.* 
Jones  notices,  however,  that  the 
army  under  General  Garleton 
was  honourably  distinguished  loff 
Hs  good  condnot  (ibid.  90,  •!)• 
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the  continental  currency  in  itself  threatened  'instant 
and  total  ruin  to  the  American  cause/  '  The  enormous 
pay  of  our  army,  the  immense  expenses  at  which  they 
are  supplied,  .  .  .  and,  in  short,  the  extravagance  that 
has  prevailed  in  most  departments  of  the  public  service, 
have  called  forth  prodigious  emissions  of  paper  money/ 
Unless  some  brilliant  success  immediately  changed  the 
prospects  of  the  war,  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
most  competent  observer,  but  the  speedy  assistance  of 
France  could  possibly  save  the  American  cause.  *  Our 
people,'  he  continues,  '  knew  not  the  hardships  and  cal- 
amities of  war  when  they  so  boldly  dared  Britain  to 
arms ;  every  man  was  then  a  bold  patriot,  felt  himself 
equal  to  the  contest,  and  seemed  to  wish  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  his  prowess;  but^ now,  when  we  are 
fidrly  engaged,  when  death  and  ruin  stare  us  in  the 
face,  and  when  nothing  but  the  most  intrepid  courage 
can  rescue  us  from  contempt  and  disgrace,  sorry  I  am* 
to  say  it,  many  of  those  who  were  foremost  in  noise 
shrink  coward-like  from  the  danger,  and  are  begging 
pardon  without  striking  a  blow/ ' 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  now  have  saved  the  American 
cause  but  the  extraordinary  skill  and  determination  of 
its  great  leader,  combined  with  the  amazing  incapacity 
of  his  opponents.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sir 
William  Howe  possessed  in  a  fair  measure  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nulitary  profession  which  books  could 
furnish,  but  not  one  gleam  of  energy  or  originaUty  at 
this  time  broke  the  monotony  of  his  career,  and  to  the 
blunders  of  the  Jersey  campaign  the  loyalists  mainly 
ascribed  the  ultimate  success  of  the  revolution.  The 
same  want  of  vigilance  and  enterprise  that  had  suffered 
the  Americans  to  seize  Dorchester  heights,  and  thus  to 
eompel  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  same  want  ol 

*  Amcrioan  Diplamatie  dfrmpondence,  I  28a.J44. 
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figilanoe  and  enterpriae  that  had  allowed  them  when 
totally  defeated  to  escape  from  Long  Island,  still  con- 
tinued. When  Washington  was  flying  rapidly  from 
an  oveiwhebning  force  under  Lord  Comwallis,  Howe 
ordered  the  troops  to  stop  at  Brunswick,  where  they 
remained  inactive  for  nearly  a  week.  Li  the  opinion 
of  the  best  military  authorities,  but  for  that  delay  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Washington  was  inevitable. 
The  Americans  were  enabled  to  cross  the  Delaware 
safely  because,  owing  to  a  long  delay  of  the  British 
general,  the  van  of  the  British  army  only  arrived  at  its 
bank  just  as  the  v^ry  last  American  boat  was  launched.' 
Even  then,  had  the  British  accelerated  their  passage, 
Philadelphia,  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  Revolutionary 
Ck)vemment,  would  have  certainly  fallen.  The  army  of 
Washington  was  utterly  inadequate  to  defend  it.  A 
greskt  portion  of  its  citizens  were  thoroughly  loyal.  The 
Congress  itself,  when  flying  from  Philadelphia,  declared 
the  impossibility  of  protecting  it,  and  although  Washing- 
ton  had  burnt  or  removed  all  the  boats  for  many  miles 
along  the  Delaware,  there  were  fords  higher  up  which 
might  easily  have  been  forced,  and  in  Trenton  itself, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  English,  there  were  ample  sup- 
plies of  timber  to  have  constructed  rafts  for  the  army.' 
But  Howe  preferred  to  wait  till  the  river  was 
frozen,  and  in  the  meantime,  though  his  army  was  in- 
comparably superior  to  that  of  Washington  in  numbers, 
srms,  discipline,  and  experience,  he  allowed  himself  to 
nndergo  a  humiliating  defeat.  His  army  was  scattered 
over  several  ?ddely  separated  posts,  and  Trenton,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  Delaware,  was 
fett  in  the  care  of  a  large  force  of  Hessians,  whose  dis- 
cipline had  been  greatly  relaxed.  Washington  per- 
oeived  that  unless  he  struck  some  brilliant  blow  befort 

I  Qm  Btodman,  L  220-938. 
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the  close  of  the  year,  his  cause  was  hopeless.  The 
whole  province  was  going  over  to  the  English.  Ai 
soon  as  the  river  was  frozen  he  expected  them  to  cross 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
likely  to  be  almost  without  an  army.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  engagement  of  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
would  expire,  and  on  December  24  he  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  *  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  retaining  them  a  moment  longer  than  the 
last  of  this  month,  notwithstanding  the  most  pressing 
iolicitations  and  the  obvious  necessity  for  it.'  *  Under 
these  desperate  circumstances  he  planned  the  surprise 
of  Trenton.  *  Necessity,*  he  wrote,  *  dire  necessity,  will, 
nay,  must  justify  an  attack.'  It  was  designed  with  admir- 
able skill  and  executed  with  admirable  courage.  On  the 
night  of  Christmas  1776,  Washington  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, surprised  the  German  troops  in  the  midst  of  their 
Christpias  revelries,  and  with  a  loss  of  only  two  officers 
and  two  privates  wounded,  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
1,000  prisoners  and  in  recrossing  the  river  in  safety.* 

The  effect  of  this  brilliant  enterprise  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  American  army  and  upon  the  desponding,  waver- 
mg,  and  hostile  sentiments  of  the  population  was  im- 
mediate. Philadelphia  for  the  present  was  saved,  and 
the  Congress  speedily  returned  to  it.  Immediately 
after  the  victory  a  large  force  of  militia  from  Pennsyl- 
vania joined  the  camp  of  Washington,^  and  at  the  end 
of  December  the  disbandment  of  the  continental  troops, 
which  a  week  before  he  had  thought  inevitable,  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  averted.  *  After  much  per- 
Buasion,'  he  wrote,  *  and  the  exertions  of  their  officers, 
half,  or  a  greater  proportion  of  those  [the  troops]  from 
the  eastward  have  consented  to  stay  six  weeJu  on  t 
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bounty  of  ten  dollars.  I  feel  the  inconvenience  of  this 
advance,  and  I  know  the  consequences  which  will  result 
from  it,  but  what  could  be  done?  Pennsylvania  had 
allowed  the  same  to  her  militia ;  the  troops  felt  their 
importance  and  would  have  their  price.  Indeed,  as 
their  aid  is  so  essential  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  it 
is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  had  not  estimated  it  at 
%  higher  rate.' '  *  This  I  know  is  a  most  extravagant 
price  when  compared  with  the  time  of  service,  but  .  .  . 
I  thought  it  no  time  to  stand  upon  trifles  when  a  body 
of  firm  troops  inured  to  danger  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  lead  on  tiie  more  raw  and  undisciplined.'* 

No  money  was  ever  better  employed.  Recrossing 
the  Delaware,  Washington  again  occupied  Trenton,  and 
then,  evading  an  overwhelming  British  force  which  was 
sent  agamst  him,  he  fell  unexpectedly  on  Princeton  and 
totally  defeated  three  regiments  that  were  posted  there 
to  defend  it.  The  English  fell  back  upon  Brunswick,  and 
the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey  was  thus  recovered  by 
the  Americans.  A  sudden  revulsion  of  sentiments  took 
place  in  New  Jersey.  The  militia  of  the  province  were 
ftt  last  encouraged  to  take  arms  for  Washington.  Re- 
cruits began  to  come  in.  The  manifest  superiority  of 
the  American  generalship  and  the  disgraceftil  spectacle 
of  a  powerful  army  of  European  veterans  abandoning  a 
large  tract  of  country  before  a  ragged  band  of  raw  recruits 
much  less  numerous  than  itself,  changed  the  calcula- 
tiona  of  the  doubters,  while  a  deep  and  legitimate  indig- 
nation was  created  by  the  shameM  outrages  that  were 
perpetrated  by  the  British  and  German  troops. 

Unfortunately  these  outrages  were  no  new  thing.  An 
ardent  American  loyalist  of  New  York  complains  that 
cne  of  the  first  acts  of  the  soldiers  of  General  Howe  when 
they  entered  that  city  was  to  break  open  and  plunder  th« 
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College  library,  the  Subscription  library,  and  the  Got* 
poration  library,  and  to  sell  or  destroy  the  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus ;  and  he  adds,  with  much  bitter* 
ness,  that  during  all  the  months  that  the  rebels  were  in 
possession  of  New  York  no  such  outrage  was  perpe- 
trated, that  during  a  great  part  of  that  time  the  regular 
law  courts  had  been  open,  and  that  they  had  frequently 
convicted  American  soldiers  of  petty  larcenies,  and 
punished  them  with  the  full  approbation  of  their  officers.' 
In  New  Jersey  the  conduct  of  the  English  was  at  least 
as  bad  as  at  New  York.  A  public  library  was  burnt  at 
Trenton.  A  college  and  a  library  were  destroyed  at 
Princeton,  together  with  an  orrery  made  by  the  illus- 
triaiis  Rittenhouse,  and  believed  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world.*  Whigs  and  Tories  were  indiscriminately 
plundered.  Written  protections  attesting  the  loyalty 
of  the  bearer  were  utterly  disregarded,  and  men  who  had 
exposed  themselves  for  tiie  sake  of  England  to  complete 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen,  found  them- 
selves plundered  by  the  troops  of  the  very  Power  for 
which  they  had  risked  and  sacrificed  so  much.  Nor  was 
this  all.  A  British  army  had  fallen  back  before  an 
army  which  was  manifestly  incomparably  inferior  to  it, 
and  had  left  the  loyalists  over  a  vast  district  at  the 
mercy  of  their  most  implacable  enemies.  Numbers  who 
had  actively  assisted  the  British  were  obliged  to  fly  to 
New  York,  leaving  their  families  and  property  behind 
them.  Already  loyalist  risings  had  been  suppressed  in 
Maryland,  in  Delaware,  and  in  Carolina,  and  had  been 
left  unsupported  by  the  British  army.  The  abandon- 
ment of  New  Jersey  completed  the  lesson.     A  &tal 
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damp  was  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  the  loyalists  in 
America  from  which  it  never  wholly  recovered.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Congress  was  busily  engaged 
in  raising  a  new  continental  army  to  replace  the  troops 
that  were  disbanded.  The  language  of  Washington  on 
this  subject  was  very  decided.  He  again  and  again 
urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  carrying  on  the  war  successfully  mainly  by  militia, 
and  he  declared  his  firm  conviction  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  branch  of  the  service  had  done  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause.  He  was  equally  positive  that  no 
system  of  short  enlistments  would  be  sufficient,  and 
that  the  continental  troops  should  be  raised  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  war.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary 
to  offer  high  pay  and  a  large  bounty,  but  it  was  a 
measure  of  capital  importance,  and  no  sacrifice  must  be 
grudged.  The  class  of  officers  appointed  must  be 
wholly  changed.  The  pay  of  the  officers  must  be  greatly 
raised  both  absolutely  and  in  its  propoi-tion  to  the  pay  of 
the  privates.  The  system  of  allowing  soldiers  to  appoint 
their  own  officers  must  be  abandoned,  and  no  persons 
who  were  not  gentlemen  should  be  chosen.  It  is 
curious,  in  tracing  the  foundation  of  the  great  demo- 
cracy of  the  West,  to  notice  the  emphasis  with  which 
Washington  dwelt  on  the  danger  to  discipline  of  '  the 
soldiers  and  officers  being  too  nearly  on  a  level,'  and  on 
the  fecility  with  which  degrees  of  rank  were  transferred 
from  civil  to  military  life.  •  In  your  choice  of  officers,' 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  colonels,  *  take  none  but  gentle- 
Bi6n>    Let  no  local  attachments  influence  you/  '  * 
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It  was  only  with  great  hesitation  and  reluctance 
that  the  Congress  could  be  induced  to  adopt  these  views. 
They  hated  the  notion  of  a  standing  army.  They 
dreaded  the  expense  of  additional  bounties,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  a  great  difference  between  officers  and 
privates,  and  a  strong  jealousy  of  Washington  pre- 
vailed with  many  members.  John  Adams  expressed 
his  firm  conviction  that  if  the  system  of  enlistments  for 
the  war  were  adopted,  few  men,  except  mercenaries  of 
the  lowest  type,  would  serve  in  the  American  army.' 
At  length,  however,  in  September  1776  the  Congress 
agreed  to  vote  that  eighty-eight  battalions,  each  con- 
sisting of  750  men,  should  be  enlisted  for  the  war.  It 
entrusted  the  enlistment  of  these  battalions  to  the 
different  States,  but  assigned  to  each  its  quota  and  gave 
to  the  States  the  right  of  appointing  colonels  and  all 
inferior  officers,  and  it  at  the  same  time  revised  the 
articles  of  war  and  made  them  somewhat  more  strin- 
gent.  A  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  offered  to  each 
recruit,  and  future  advantages  were  very  lavishly  pro- 
mised.  Every  private  was  to  be  entitled  at  the  end  of 
his  service  to  100  acres  of  land,  while  larger  quantities, 
proportioned  to  their  rank,  were  promised  to  the  officers. 
Congress  also  offered  eight  dollars  to  every  person  who 
should  obtain  a  recruit ;  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  pro- 
test of  Washington,  several  of  the  States  offered  addi- 


I  He  sayi:  *I  never  opposed 
the  raising  of  men  daring  the 

war bat  I  contended  that 
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tional  and  separate  bounties  for  enlistment.  It  was 
fonndy  however,  impossible,  even  on  these  terms,  to 
obtain  any  considerable  number  of  recruits  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  war;  so  it  Was  determined  to 
admit  recruits  for  three  years,  who  were  to  have  no 
land,  but  were  entitled  to  all  the  other  advantages. 
Congress  also,  after  some  hesitation,  gave  Washington 
an  extraordinary  power  of  raising  and  organising  six- 
teen additional  battalions  of  infantry,  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of 
engineers;  and  as  the  State  appointment  of  officers 
proved  very  prejudicial,  they  gave  Washington  a  dicta* 
torial  power  over  officers  under  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General.^  But  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  encourage 
enlistment,  a  large  proportion  of  the  continental  soldiers 
were  raised  by  compulsion.  The  States  passed  laws 
drafting  the  militia,  and  compelling  every  person  drafted 
to  enter  the  military  service  or  to  find  a  substitute 
under  pain  of  imprisonment.  In  Virginia  a  law  ex- 
empted every  two  persons  who  could  find  a  recruit  from 
all  military  service,  and  servants  were  manumitted  who 
consented  to  enter  the  army.' 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  soldiers  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one  that  weighed  upon  the  Congress.  The 
powers  of  this  body  were  so  little  defined  and  so  im- 
perfectly acknowledged  that  it  had  scarcely  any  coer- 
cive authority  over  the  separate  States.  Prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Congress  was  merely 
regarded  as  an  organisation  for  enabling  them  to  co- 
operate in  resisting  the  encroachments  or  coercive  mea- 
lares  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  delegates  had  been 
severely  limited  by  the  instructions  of  their  constituents. 
Binoe  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Congress  had 

I  HOdrolh,  ilL  164, 166.  Waih-         *  OtMomj'M  Examimaium,  vf^ 
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become  the  Gk)yemment  of  the  oountry,  but  its  antho* 
rity  rested  only  upon  manifest  necessity  and  general 
acquiescence,  and  had  no  real  legal  basis.  It  was  not 
even  a  representation  of  the  different  State  Assemblies. 
The  great  majority  of  its  members  were  elected  by 
Provincial  Conventions,  summoned  with  every  sort  of 
iiTegularity,  and  often  representing  very  small  sections 
of  ^e  people.'  It  was  obvious  that  such  a  body  could 
not  strain  allegiance  or  impose  sacrifices.  It  was  only 
in  November  1777  that  tiie  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  voted  by  Congress,  which  settled  its  constitution 
and  powers,  and  defined  the  respective  limits  of  the 
central  and  State  governments.  But  these  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  not  ratified  by  any  of  the  States  till 
July  1778,  and  they  were  not  ratified  bo  as  to  become 
obligatory  on  all  the  States  till  March  1781.'  In  the 
meantime  Congress  exercised  the  ai^hority  of  a  sovereign 
power,  but  it  was  obliged  to  be  more  than  commonly 
careful  not  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  States.    Severed 

?|U68tions  of  great  difficulty  had  indeed  already  arisen. 
t  was  necessary  to  determine  the  proportion  of  men 
and  money  to  be  contributed  by  each  State,  and  there 
were  dangerous  controversies  about  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  different  States,  and  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Crown  lands  should  be  regarded  as  common  pro- 
perty at  the  disposition  of  Congress  for  the  public  good, 
or  as  State  property  subject  only  to  the  local  legisla- 
tures.' It  was  (mly  by  great  skill,  management,  and 
forbearance  that  these  questions  were  solved  or  evaded, 
and  a  xadtv  and  consistency  of  action  imparted  to  the 
whole  machine. 

'  OaUoway'i  ExamhuUion,  p.  aliosen  hj  one-twentieth  pwl  il 
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The  fint  necessity  of  the  war  was  to  raise  money  to 
carry  it  on.  A  great  portion  of  the  military  stores  had 
to  be  manufactured  or  imported,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  was  it  less  possible  than  in 
America  to  count  upon  gratuitous  service.  But  the 
first  step  in  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  had  been 
due  to  the  attempt  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax 
America,  and  a  great  impatience  of  taxation  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Congress  did  not  venture 
to  claim  the  power  of  directly  imposing  any  tax,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  separate  States, 
which  had  an  indisputable  right  of  self-taxation,  did 
not  venture  to  exercise  it  for  military  purposes,  know- 
ing how  large  a  part  of  the  population  were  lukewarm 
or  hostile  to  the  revolution.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war  no  additional  taxes  of  any  importance  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  imposed,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Congress.^  But  money  was  imperatively 
needed,  and  the  plunder  of  loyal  subjects  went  but  a 
small  way  in  providing  it.  A  foreign  loan  was  ob- 
viously impossible  until  the  revolutionary  government 
had  acquired  some  aspect  of  permanence  and  security. 
The  only  course  that  remained  was  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  this  Congress  authorised  with  the  general 
implied  assent  of  the  States.  Five  issues,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  fifteen  million  dollars,  had  been  made 
by  the  end  of  July  1776.  Congress  apportioned  the 
debt  thus  incurred  to  the  several  States  upon  the  basis 
of  population,  and  each  State  was  primarily  bound  to 
raise  taxes  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  its  portion  of 
the  debt,  and  if  it  failed,  the  other  States  were  liable 
to  the  creditor.  At  first  this  expedient  was  very  popu- 
Uffy  and  the  struggle  was  undertaken  under  the  belief 
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that  it  would  be  only  a  short  one.  But  already,  in 
July  1776,  there  were  alanning  symptoms  of  that  de- 
preciation  of  the  continental  paper  which  was  perhaps 
the  most  serious  danger  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
and  it  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
which  was  made  to  raise  a  loan  of  5  millions  of  dollars 
at  4  per  cent. 

The  financial  question,  indeed,  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  formidable  which  the  party  of  the  Revolution  had 
to  encounter.  America  started  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  prosperous  and  economical  people,  and  of  a 
government  entirely  free  from  the  profuse  extravagance 
and  corruption  of  the  English  political  system.  In  a 
remarkable  memorial  drawn  up  by  Franklin,  the  con- 
tinental nations  were  reminded  that  the  colonies  of 
America,  having  borrowed  10,000,000  dollars  in  the 
last  French  war,  had  paid  off  the  whole  of  this  debt  in 
1772,  and  that  the  entire  amount  expended  by  the  civil 
governments  of  three  millions  of  people  was  only 
70,000Z.*  But  the  very  payment  of  the  debt,  though 
it  greatly  raised  the  credit  of  the  country,  had  left  it 
with  but  little  money,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
whole  amount  of  specie  in  the  colonies  amounted  to 
less,  probably  to  much  less,  than  twelve  millions  of 
dollars.*  The  Congress  judiciously  threw  open  the 
ports,  as  £Eur  as  the  British  cruisers  would  allow  it,  to 
commerce,  and  the  American  privateers  brought  in 
much  wealth  to  the  nation,  but  the  revenues  derived 
from  these  sources  could  not  balance  the  expense  of 
the  war.  At  the  end  of  1777,  Congress  advised  the 
different  States  to  confiscate  and  sell  for  public  pur- 
poses the  property  of  all  who  had  abandoned  their  alle- 
giance to  the  State  and  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
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neasure  was  energetically  pursued.  In  some  States, 
(States  and  rights  of  married  women,  of  widows  and 
»r8,  and  of  persons  who  had  died  within  the  tern- 
possessed  by  the  British,  were  forfeited,  and  great 
es  of  property  were  thus  brought  into  the  public 
ury.'  But  in  spite  of  all  such  palliatives,  the 
icial  stress  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  measures  of 
nost  violent  character  were  taken  to  arrest  it.  Al- 
jj  at  the  end  of  1776,  Robert  Morris  described  the 
ortionate  rate  of  paper  money  to  specie  as  from 
2^  to  1,  and  the  depreciation  naturally  advanced 
accelerated  speed.'  It  was  not  uniform  in  all  the 
»,  but  in  1778  the  rate  was  6  or  6  to  1.  In  1779 
us  27  or  28  to  1,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1780, 
I  new  measures  were  taken  on  the  subject,  it  was 
r  60  to  1.'  Its  necessary  consequence  was  a  cor- 
mding  elevation  of  all  nominal  prices,  and  an  utter 
ision  of  all  pecuniary  arrangements  which  had  been 
3  before  the  war.  Multitudes  of  quiet  and  indus-' 
a  men,  who  had  been  perfectly  indiSerent  to  the 
ip  Act  and  the  tea  duty,  found  themselves  brought 
to  face  with  ruin,  and  a  cry  of  indignation  and 
ess  rose  up  over  tie  land.  *  The  country  people/ 
e  a  French  officer  from  Philadelphia,  '  are  so  ex- 
rated  at  the  high  price  everytiiing  bears,  that  unless 
)  change  soon  takes  place  they  threaten  not  only  to 
bold  provisions  from  the  town,  but  to  come  down 
body  and  punish  the  leaders.'^ 
n  the  beginning  of  1777,  Congress,  with  the  warm 

:Ai<^%*%  Financial  History  of  p.  159.    Manj  details  about  the 

wUed  StateSt  pp.  56,  57.  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of 

meriean  Diplomatie   OoT'  oonsuinptioii  will  be  found  in 
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approval  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  determined  to 
enter  upon  a  course  which  the  more  sa^cious  men  in 
America  knew  to  be  little  better  than  insane.  It  im« 
agined  that  it  could  regulate  all  prices  by  law,  and 
maintain  them  at  a  level  greatly  below  that  which  the 
normal  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had 
determined.  Laws  with  this  object  were  speedily  made 
in  all  the  States.  The  prices  of  labour,  of  food,  of  every 
kind  of  manufacture,  of  all  domestic  articles,  were  strictly 
regulated,  and  committees  employed  to  see  that  these 
prices  were  not  exceeded.  The  measure,  of  course, 
aggravated  the  very  evil  it  was  intended  to  diminish. 
Goods  that  were  already  very  rare  and  greatly  needed 
were  carefully  concealed  and  withdrawn  from  sale  lest 
they  should  be  purchased  at  prices  below  their  real  value. 
In  most  cases  the  law  was  disregarded,  and  sellers  con- 
tinued to  sell,  sometimes  secretly,  sometimes  openly,  at 
prices  higher  than  the  law  permitted,  charging  an  addi- 
tional sum  to  compensate  them  for  the  risk  ^ey  incurred. 
Mob  violence  directed  against  the  'engrossers,  mono- 
polisers,  and  forestallers/  combinations  of  the  more 
patriotic  merchants  binding  themselves  to  sell  only  at 
the  authorised  prices,  newspaper  denunciations  and 
occasional  legal  punishments,  were  all  insufficient  and 
impotent ;  and  in  September  1777,  John  Adams  wrote 
that  in  his  sincere  opinion  the  Act  for  limiting  prices, 
if  not  repealed,  would  '  ruin  the  State,  and  introduce 
a  civil  war.'  At  last,  in  October  1778,  Congress  voted 
that  '  all  limitations  of  prices  of  gold  and  silver  be 
taken  off;'  but  the  States  continued  for  some  time 
k>nger  to  endeavour  to  regulate  prices  by  legislation.* 

Still  more  terrible  in  their  consequences  than  tlii 


>  Bee  a  fnU  history  of  thii      Hiatorycf^  UniUd  Staim^vp 
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attempted  limitation  of  prices  were  the  laws  which 
were  passed  by  the  different  States  at  the  invitation 
of  Congress,  making  paper  money  legal  tender,  com- 
pelling all  persons  to  receive  it  in  full  payment  of  debts 
or  obligations  contracted  before  the  Revolution,  and 
pronouncing  those  who  refused  to  do  so  enemies  of  the 
liberty  of  America.  Few  laws  have  spread  a  larger 
amount  of  distress,  dishonesty,  and  injustice  through 
a  great  community.  All  those  who  subsisted  on  life- 
incomes  or  fixed  rents  or  intei^est  of  money  found  their 
incomes  rapidly  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  theii 
previous  value ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  vast  wealth 
was  suddenly  created,  as  the  whole  debtor  class  were 
enabled  to  free  themselves  from  their  obligations. 
Debts  incurred  in  gold  were  paid  off  in  depreciated 
paper  which  was  only  worth  a  twentieth,  a  thirtieth,  a 
fortieth,  a  fiftieth  part  of  its  real  value.  They  were 
legally  extinguished  by  a  payment  which  was  in  reality 
not  Is.  or  6d.  or  even  3d,  in  the  £, 

In  a  country  where  debtors  were  extremely  nume- 
TOOB,  and  where  the  whole  social  and  economical  system 
rested  on  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  this 
law  opened  the  door  to  the  most  enormous  and  far- 
reaching  fraud,  but  it  acted  differently  on  different 
classes,  and  this  difference  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  To  the  labourer 
who  lived  upon  his  daily  wages,  the  depreciation  was 
of  little  moment,  especially  if  he  had  been  too  im- 
provident to  lay  by  any  store  for  the  future.  Earning 
and  spending  in  the  same  currency,  the  change  wai 
no  disadvantage  to  him,  and  he  was  even  benefited 
by  the  unnatural  stimulus  which  the  immense  quan- 
tities  of  paper  money  thrown  suddenly  upon  the  mar* 
ket  had  given  to  aU  kinds  of  labour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wealthy  and  the  saving  and  the  helpless 
dasses  were  in  general  utterly  mined.     Debts  of  mer- 
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cbantfi  which  had  been  contracted  when  goods  were 
cheapest  and  had  often  been  for  years  on  the  books, 
were  now  discharged  in  paper  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  real  value.  Widows  and  orphans  in  great  numbers, 
who  had  been  left  fortunes  in  money,  were  paid  off  by 
ffuardians,  trustees,  or  executors  in  depreciated  paper. 
Old  men  who  had  lent  out  the  savings  of  industrious 
lives,  and  had  been  living  comfortably  upon  the  inter- 
est, were  fortunate  if  they  did  not  receive  back  their 
principal  shrunk  to  perhaps  a  fiftieth  part  of  its  origi* 
nal  value.  Everyone  who  had  been  sufficiently  saving 
to  lend  was  impoverished.  Everyone  who  hnd  been 
reddeas  and  im^vident  in  bon^wing  was  enriched, 
and  '  truth,  honour,  and  justice,'  in  the  emphatic  words 
of  a  contemporary  American  historian,  '  were  swept 
away  by  the  overflowing  deluge  of  legal  iniquity/  > 
Among  the  enterprising  men  who  had  tly*own  them- 
selves into  the  first  movement  of  the  revolution  were 
many  of  broken  fortunes  and  doubtful  antecedents, 
many  ardent  speculators,  many  clever  and  unscrupu- 
lous adventurers.  Such  men  found  in  the  violent 
depreciation,  the  local  variations,  and  the  sudden 
fiuctuations  of  the  currency  a  ready  path  to  fortune, 
and  they  soon  acquired  a  new  and  sinister  interest  in 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  Among  others,  the 
gentleman  who  called  himself  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  who 
had  attained  the  position  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  service,  had  entered  it  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  but  by  availing  himself  of  the  condition  of  the 
sorrency,  he  is  stated  to  have  paid  off  debts  amount- 
ing to  nearly  80,000Z.  with  1,000Z.  of  gold  and  silver.* 
Very  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  the  rao0 
for  wealth  been  so  keen,  or  the  passion  for  speculation 
«o  universal,  or  the  standard  of  public  honesty  ao  low. 


'■  EUtoryo/New  Fork,  fl.  ttk 
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The  first  Tisible  effect,'  ¥nxite  a  contemporary  Ameri- 
can economist,  '  of  an  augmentation  of  the  medium  and 
the  consequent  fluctuation  of  value  was  a  host  of  jockeys, 
who  followed  a  species  of  itinerant  commerce,  and  sub- 
sisted upon  the  ignorance  and  honesty  of  the  country 
people ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  in  different  places.  Perhaps  we 
may  safely  estimate  that  not  less  than  20,000  men  in 
America  left  honest  callings  and  applied  themselves  to 
this  knavish  traffic'  ^  '  The  manners  of  the  continent,' 
wrote  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  March  1778, 
*  are  too  much  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency. Scarce  an  officer  but  feels  something  of  a  desire 
to  be  concerned  in  mercantile  speculation,  from  finding 
that  his  salary  is  inadequate  to  the  harpy  demands 
which  are  made  upon  hun  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  firom  observing  that  but  little  skill  is  necessary  to 
constitute  one  of  the  merchants  of  these  days.  We  are 
almost  a  continental  tribe  of  Jews.' '  '  Speculation,' 
wrote  Washington,  <  peculation,  engrossing,  forestalling, 
with  all  their  concomitants,  afford  too  many  melan- 
choly proofs  of  the  decay  of  public  virtue.'*  The  vast 
gainB  rapidly  acquired  by  privateering,  the  enormous 
rate  of  insurance,  the  enormous  prices  giy.en  for  such 
European  goods  as  arrived  safely  in  America,  had  al- 
ready produced  a  spirit  of  fierce  and  general  gambling 
whidli  the  depreciation  and  fluctuation  of  the  currencr^ 
immeasurably  increased.  Immense  fortunes  were  sua- 
denly  accumulated;  and,  in  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  struggle,  Philadelphia  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
and  maddest  luxury.  Many  years  after  the  peace  with 
England  had  been  signed,  the  older  Americans  could 

>  Noah  Webster's  EBsam^  f.  the    ipeoalatioiui    hj    ofSoeni 
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clearly  trace  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  reckless  and 
dishonest  speculation  the  demoraUsing  effects  on  iha 
national  character  of  the  years  of  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency.* 

It  was  gradually  becoming  evident  to  intelligent 
observers  that  the  war  was  not  likely  to  be  determined 
by  mere  hard  fighting.  In  its  first  stages  a  decisive 
English  victory  might  more  than  once  have  concluded 
it ;  but  it  was  plain  that,  if  the  American  people,  or 
any  very  large  proportion  of  them,  persevered,  no  miK- 
tary  expeditions  could  subdue  them.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  was  it  more  easy  to  avoid  a  decisive  action, 
and  the  whole  texture  and  organisation  of  colonial  life 
hung  so  loosely  together,  that  the  capture  of  no  single 
point  was  likely  to  be  of  vital  importance.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  every  important  town — Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Newport,  Savannah,  Charleston — 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but  the  struggle  still 
continued.  A  Bebel  Convention  governed  a  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  very  time  when  tiie  capital 
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ftnd  the  turroonding  country  were  in  the  nndispated 
possession  of  the  King^s  army ;  and  whole  districts  sub- 
mitted without  a  struggle  whenever  the  troops  appeared, 
and  cast  off  their  allegiance  the  moment  they  had  gone. 
To  occupy  and  maintain  in  permanent  subjection  a 
country  so  vast,  so  difficult,  and  so  sparsely  populated ; 
to  support  a  great  army  in  the  midst  of  such  a  country, 
and  3,000  miles  fix)m  England,  if  the  people  were  really 
hostile,  was  absolutely  and  evidently  impossible,  and 
the  attempt  could  not  long  be  made  without  a  ruinous 
expense. 

The  real  hope  of  success  lay  in  the  languor,  divisions, 
and  exhaustion  of  the  Americans  themselves.  A  large 
minority  detested  the  revolution.  A  large  majority  were 
perfectly  indifferent  to  it,  or  were  at  least  unwilling 
to  mako  any  sacrifice  for  it.  Jealousies  and  quarrels, 
insubordination  and  corruption,  inordinate  pretensions 
and  ungove^mable  rapacity  divided  and  weakened  its 
supporters.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  inducing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  soldiers  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  army 
of  Washington,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  cannon  and 
gunpowder  and  every  kind  of  military  stores,  the  want 
of  woollen  clothes,  and  of  other  important  articles  of 
European  commerce,  the  ruin,  the  impoverishment,  and 
the  confusion  that  resulted  from  the  enormous  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  and  finally  the  impossibility  of 
paying  for  the  essential  services  of  the  war,  made  it 
probable  that  a  peace  party  would  soon  gain  the  ascend- 
ent, and  that  the  colonies  would  soon  be  reunited  to 
the  mother  country. 

If  America  had  been  left  unaided  by  Europe  this 
would  probably  have  happened.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  States  would  almost  certainly  have  dropped  off,  and 
although  the  war  might  have  been  continued  for  some 
time  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  it  was  tolerably 
evident  that  even  there  no  large  amount  of  gratuitous 

21 
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■ervice  or  real  self-sacrifice  could  be  expected.  Wasln 
ington  himself  at  one  time  gravely  contemplat;ed  tli8 
possibility  of  being  reduced  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  wai^ 
fare  in  the  back  settlements.  But  at  this  most  critical 
period  foreign  assistance  came  in  to  help,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  intervention  of  Franoo 
that  saved  the  cause. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  nndev 
which  Congress  in  1775  determined  to  seek  this  wasisfc- 
ance,  and  the  strong  motives  of  resentment,  rivalry ,  and 
interest  that  disposed  France  to  accede  to  the  request. 
It  was  in  November  1775  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  with  *  friends  of  America  in  other 
countries ; '  and  early  next  year  Silas  Deane  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  secret  agent,  with  instructions  to  ascertain  the 
.dispositions  of  the  French  Court,  and  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  arms  and  supplies.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  July 
1776,  but  before  that  d»ite  the  French  ministers  had 
resolved  upon  their  policy.  Choiseul,  who  had  watched 
with  especial  eagerness  the  rise  of  the  troubles  in  the 
colonies,  and  who  had  steadily  laboured  to  reconstruct 
the  shattered  navy  of  France,  to  maintain  a  close  alliance 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  to  oppose  on  all  occasions  the  interests  of  England, 
had  fallen  from  power  in  1770,  but  he  was  still  said  to 
have  some  influence,  and  to  have  exerted  it  in  favour 
of  the  colonies.  The  existing  ministry  was  presided 
over  by  Count  Maurepas,  and  its  most  powerful  mem* 
bers  were  Vergennes,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  illustrious  Turgot,  the  Comptroller-General. 

In  the  beginning  of  1776  Vergennes  drew  up  a 
memorial  on  American  affairs,  which  was  laid  before  the 
King.  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of  extreme  hostility  to 
England,  and  although  it  affected  to  deprecate  a  war, 
its  whole  tendency  was  to  urge  the  Government  to  a 
more  directly  aggressive  policy.     The  civil  war  tha^ 
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liad  arisen  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Yergennes,  infinitely 
advantageous  both  to  France  and  to  Spain,  in  so  far  ai 
it  was  iSsely  to  exhaust  both  the  victors  and  the  van* 
qnished,  but  there  were  some  grave  dangers  to  be  feared. 
It  was  possible  that  the  English  would  acknowledge  the 
impracticability  of  coercing  America,  and  would  enter 
into  a  policy  of  conciliation ;  and  it  was  only  too  pro- 
bable timt  in  that  case  they  would  employ  the  great 
army  they  had  collected  in  America  to  seize  the  posses- 
■ions  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  West  Indies.  Such 
an  enterprise  would  be  extremely  popular.  It  would 
speedily  efface  the  recollection  of  the  domestic  quarrel ; 
it  would  be  almost  certainly  successful,  for  the  French 
and  Spanish  West  Indies  were  practically  indefensible ; 
and  it  was  especially  likely  if  Chatham  again  became 
minister,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  overthrow  the 
arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  against  which  he 
had  so  bitterly  protested.  It  was  possible  again,  that 
the  King  of  England,  having  conquered  the  liberties  of 
America,  would  endeavour  to  subvert  those  of  England, 
bnt  he  could  only  do  so  by  flattering  the  national  hatred 
and  jealousy,  and  by  surrounding  himself  with  the 
popularity  that  springs  from  a  successful  foreign  war. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  States  became  in- 
dependent, it  might  be  feared  that  England  would  seek 
to  indemnify  herself  for  her  loss  and  humiliation  by  seiz- 
ing the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies ;  and  it  was  not 
impossible  that  America  herself,  being  shut  out  from  the 
English  markets,  might  be  compelled  by  necessity  to  seek 
in  new  conquests  an  outlet  for  her  productions. 

The  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  animated  by 
a  strong  love  of  peace,  and  peace  must  in  consequence, 
if  possible,  be  preserved.  If,  however,  they  had  thought 
fit  'to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  interests,  and  per- 
haps of  the  justice  of  their  cause  ...  if  their  military 
■nd  financial  means  were  in  a  state  of  development 
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proportionate  to  their  aabstantial  power,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  necessary  to  say  to  them  that  Providence 
had  marked  out  this  moment  for  the  humiliation  of 
England  .  .  .  that  it  is  time  to  avenge  upon  her  the 
evils  which,  since  the  commencement  of  tiie  century, 
she  has  inflicted  upon  her  neighbours  and  rivals; 
that  for  this  purpose  all  means  should  be  employed 
to  render  the  next  campaign  as  animated  as  possible, 
and  to  .procure  advantages  to  the  Americans.  The 
degree  of  passion  and  exhaustion  should  determine 
the  moment  to  strike  the  decisive  blows  which  would 
reduce  England  to  a  secondary  Power  .  .  .  and  deliver 
the  universe  from  a  greedy  tyrant  that  was  absorbing 
all  power  and  all  wealth.'  This  bold  policy,  however, 
of  undisguised  assistance  the  two  Kings  did  not  wish  to 
adopt,  and  so  another  policy  was  submitted  to  the  Eling 
and  to  his  council. 

'  The  continuance  of  the  war  for  at  least  one  year  i& 
desirable  to  the  two  Crowns.  To  that  end  the  British 
ministry  must  be  maintained  in  the  persuasion  that 
France  and  Spain  are  pacific,  so  that  it  may  not  fear  to 
embark  in  an  active  and  costly  campaign ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  courage  of  the  Americans  should  be 
kept  up  by  secret  favours  and  vague  hopes  which  will 
prevent  accommodation.  .  .  .  The  evils  the  British  will 
make  them  sufier  will  embitter  their  minds;  their 
passions  will  be  more  and  more  inflamed  by  the  war ; 
and  should  the  mother  country  be  victorious,  she  will 
for  a  long  time  need  all  her  strength  to  keep  down 
their  spirit.*  To  carry  out  this  policy  the  ministers 
must  *  dexterously  tranquillise  the  English  ministry  as 
to  the  intentions  of  France  and  Spain/  while  secretly 
assisting  the  insurgents  with  military  stores  and  money, 
and  they  must  at  the  same  time  strengthen  their  own 
broee  with  a  view  to  a  war.^ 

'  8«e  Banorofl*!  History  of  thi  Amerieam  Bmxjtmtlm^ 
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In  Older  to  judge  the  real  character  of  the  advice  so 
frankly  given,  we  most  remember  that  England  was  at 
this  time  at  perfect  peace  with  France;  that  she  had 
given  no  provocation  or  reasonable  pretext  for  hostility ; 
that  as  tl^  American  colonies  had  not  yet  declared  their 
independence,  their  quarrel  with  the  mother  coanti^ 
was  as  yet  a  purely  domestic  one,  and  also  that  no  con- 
sideration of  their  welfare  or  of  the  principles  they  were 
advocating  entered  in  the  smallest  degree  into  the 
motives  of  action  of  Vergennes. 

By  the  command  of  the  King  the  memorial  of  Ver- 
gennes was  submitted  to  Turgot,  who,  in  April  1776, 
presented  a  paper  containing  his  own  views  of  the 
question.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  opinion  of  Turgot,  the 
independence  of  America  was  a  certainty,  and  it  would 
totally  change,  not  only  the  relations  of  Europe  with 
America,  but  also  all  the  prevailing  maxims  of  com- 
merce and  politics.  America  must  necessarily  be  a 
nation  of  fiee-traders.  She  need  not  seek  new  con- 
quests in  order  to  find  a  market  for  her  produce. 
By  throwing  open  her  own  ports  she  would  soon 
oblige  other  nations  to  do  the  same ;  and  they  would 
not  be  long  in  discovering  that  the  whole  system  of 
monopoly,  restriction,  and  dependence  on  which  the 
colonial  system  of  idl  European  nations  during  the 
last  two  centuries  was  founded  was  an  absolute  delu- 
sion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  economical  ideas  were  growing  in  Europe,  that 
this  opinion,  which  a  few  years  before  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  extravagant  of  paradoxes,  was  in 
1776  independently  promulgated  by  the  greatest  French 
statesman  of  his  age,  and  by  the  founder  of  political 
economy  in  England.  Turning,  however,  to  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  France,  Turgot  considered  her  most 
presdng  and  immediate  necessity  to  be  peace      Her 
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finances  were  so  deranged  that  nothing  but  extreme 
and  long-continued  frugality  could  avert  a  catastrophe, 
and  the  foreign  dangers  that  threatened  her  were  much 
exaggerated.  There  was  no  suflScient  reason  to  believe 
that  the  English  ministers  contemplated  attacking  her, 
and  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  in  the  very  probable 
event  of  England  losing  her  colonies  she  would  launch 
into  a  new  and  costly  war,  especially  as  in  that  case 
she  would  have  lost  the  basis  of  her  operations  against 
the  French  West  Indies.  The  severance  of  the  colonies 
from  England  would  not  injure  England,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  world,  on  account  of  its  in- 
evitable influence  on  colonial  and  commercial  policy. 
'  Wise  and  happy  will  be  that  nation  which  shall  first 
know  how  to  bend  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  con- 
sent to  see  in  its  colonies  allies  and  not  subjects.  .  .  . 
When  the  total  separation  of  America  shall  have  ex- 
tinguished among  the  European  nations  the  jealousy  of 
commerce,  there  will  exist  among  men  one  great  cause  of 
war  the  less,  and  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  desire  an  event 
which  is  to  accomplish  this  good  for  the  human  race.' 

The  immediate  interests,  however,  of  France  and 
Spain  must  be  judged  upon  narrower  grounds.  Eng- 
land was  their  great  rival,  and  the  policy  of  the  English 
ministers  was  so  infatuated  that  their  success  in  America 
would  be  the  result  most  favourable  to  French  and 
Spanish  interests.  If  England  subdued  her  colonies  by 
ruining  them,  she  would  lose  all  the  benefits  she  had 
hitherto  derived  from  them.  If  she  conquered  them 
without  materially  diminishing  their  strength,  she  would 
find  them  a  source  of  perpetucJ  weakness,  for  they  would 
always  be  awaiting  their  opportunity  to  rebel.  The  true 
interest  of  France  was  to  remain  perfectly  passive.  She 
must  avoid  any  course  that  would  lead  to  war.  She 
most  give  no  money  and  no  special  assistance  to  the 
rarolted  oolonists,  but  the  ministers  might  shut  thflif 
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qres  if  eith«r  of  the  contending  parties  made  purchasei 
in  French  harbours.' 

Maurepas  and  Malesherbes  supported  the  pacific 
views  of  Turgot,  but  Vergennes  found  the  other  minis- 
ters on  his  side,  and  his  policy  speedily  prevailed.  Males- 
herbes, discouraged  at  the  resistance  to  his  internal 
reforms,  retired  from  the  ministry  in  the  beginning  of 
1776,  and  Turgot,  who  was  detested  by  the  aristocracy 
and  disliked  by  the  Queen,  was  dismissed  a  few  months 
later.  The  French  Government,  while  duping  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  by  repeated  and  categorical  assertions  of 
theb  strict  neutrality,  subsidised  the  revolt ;  and  in  May 
1776,  nearly  two  months  before  the  arrival  of  Silas 
Deane  in  Europe,  Vergennes  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Kingj 
of  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  more  like 
the  letter  of  a  conspirator  than  of  the  minister  of  a  great 
nation.  He  was  about  to  authorise  Beaumarchais  to 
furnish  the  Americans  with  a  milUon  of  Uvres  for  the 
service  of  the  English  colonies.  He  was  so  anxious  to 
preserve  the  secrecy  of  the  transaction  that  he  had  taken 
care  that  his  letter  to  Beaumarchais  should  not  be  in  his 
own  handwriting  or  in  the  handwriting  of  any  of  his 
secretaries  or  clerks,  and  he  had  accordingly  employed 
his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  on  whose  discretion  he  could 
rely.  He  would  now  write  to  Grimaldi,  the  minister 
of  Spain,  proposing  to  him  to  contribute  a  similar 
amount.' 

The  reputation  which  literary  achievement  gives,  so 
*  far  eclipses  after  a  few  years  minor  political  services 
ihat  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
delight  in  the  *  Marriage  of  Figaro '  or  in  the  *  Barber 
of  Seville  *  are  aware  that  Beaumarchais  was  for  a  time 
one  of.  the  most  active  of  the  confidential  agents  of  Veiv 
genneis,  and  ihat  he  bore  a  very  considerable  part  in  the 

'  Bee  this  memoir  in  Turgot*i         *  Flassan,  BisL  de  la  Diplo' 
Wtflm,  viiL  (ed.  1809).  matte  Franqaiie,  tL  143. 144 
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transactions  that  led  to  the  independence  of  America. 
Under  an  assumed  name,  he  brought  a  first  loan  of  a 
million  livres  from  Vergennes  to  the  Americans.  A 
similar  sum  was  sent  by  Spain,  and  the  money  was 
employed  in  purchasing  from  the  royal  arsenals  of 
Prance  such  munitions  of  war  as  were  necessary  for  the 
army.  In  the  course  of  1776,  Deane  was  able  in  this 
way  to  procure  for  his  countrymen  30,000  stand  of 
arms,  30,000  suits  of  clothes,  more  than  250  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  great  quantities  of  other  military  stores.' 

The  assistance  at  this  critical  moment  was  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  from  this  time  France  continued  steadily, 
by  successive  loans  and  supplies  of  military  munitions, 
to  maintain  the  army  of  Washington.  In  September 
1776,  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  together  with  Deane, 
were  appointed  commissioners  at  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  and  espe- 
cially with  France,  and  rather  more  than  a  year  later  a 
ftirious  quarrel  broke  out  between  Lee  and  Deane,  which 
ended  in  the  recall  of  the  latter,  with  serious  imputations 
upon  his  integrity.  He  was  replaced  by  John  Adams, 
but  before  that  time  the  alliance  with  America  had  been 
signed.  The  assistance  of  France,  however,  was  never 
more  valuable  than  in  the  first  period  of  the  war,  while 
she  was  still  at  peace  with  England.  American  vessels 
were  admitted,  by  the  connivance  of  the  ministers,  into 
French  ports  with  articles  of  commerce  of  which  by  law 
French  merchants  had  a  strict  monopoly,  and  the  Ameri- 
can agents  were  soon  able  to  inform  the  Congress  that 
France  gave  the  commerce  of  the  insurgent  colonies 
greater  indulgences  in  her  ports  than  the  commerce  ci 
any  other  nation  whatever.*  Privateers  were  sheltered 
and  equipped ;  prizes  were  secretly  sold  in  the  French 

*  Ameriean  DiphmaUe  Ccrr$^pomdencet  L  UL 

•  Ibid.  pp.  87,  69, 92, 98. 
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iiarbovn.  Experienced  officers,  trained  in  the  French 
armyy  were  sent  to  Ajnerica  with  the  permission,  or 
even  at  the  instigation,  of  the  French  ministers,  to 
organise  or  command  the  American  forces.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1777  one  of  the  ablest  sea  officers  in  France 
was  engaged,  by  the  permission  of  the  minister,  in 
superintending  the  construction  in  French  harbours  of 
ships  of  war  for  America,'  and  finally  a  new  grant  of 
two  millions  of  livres  from  the  Crown  was  made,  the 
King  exacting  no  conditions  or  promise  of  repayment, 
and  only  requiring  absolute  secrecy.* 

It  was  not  possible  that  these  things  could  be  wholly 
concealed  from  the  English  Ambassador,  but  the  comedy 
was  boldly  if  not  skilfully  played.  Vergennes  professed 
hifl  absolute  ignorance  of  the  despatch  of  military  stores 
to  America,  at  the  very  time  when  by  his  authorisation 
they  were  freely  exported  from  the  King's  own  arsenal. 
He  gave  orders  that  vessels  which  were  pointed  out  as 
laden  with  such  stores  should  be  stopped,  and  then 
allowed  them  secretly  to  escape.  He  formally  recalled 
the  leave  of  absence  of  officers  who  were  said  to  be 
going  to  America,  but  did  not  oblige  them  to  return  to 
their  regiments.  He  gave  orders  that  no  prizes  should 
be  sold  in  the  French  ports,  and  then  instructed  persons 
about  the  Court  to  inform  the  American  agents  that  this 
measure  was  necessary,  as  France  was  not  yet  fully  pre- 
pared for  war,  but  that  they  must  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  good-will  of  the  Court.  He  even  imprisoned 
finr  a  time  some  who  were  too  openly  breaking  the  law, 
and  restored  some  prizes  which  were  brought  too  osten^ 
tatiously  into  French  harbours,  but  he  secretly  granted 
4fOO,000  livres  as  a  compensation  to  their  captors,  and 
the  prisoners  found  no  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the 
prison  at  Dunkirk.     He  again  and  again,  in  every  term 

*  American  Li-^:ZoinaHe  Conupondencet  L  278, 841* 
■Ibid.  p.  278.^ 
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diat  could  be  binding  upon  men  of  honour,  assured  th6 
English  Ambassador  of  ^e  perfect  neutrality  and  pacific 
intentions  of  Franoe,  and  of  the  determination  of  the 
French  King  to  observe  religiously  the  treaties  he  had 
signed;  and  he  at  the  same  time  steadily  pressed  on  his 
naval  preparations  for  the  war.*  If  the  French  were 
somewhat  slower  in  throwing  away  the  mask  and  the 
scabbard  than  the  Americans  could  have  wished,  they 
at  least  gave  the  colonies  the  assistance  most  needed, 
and,  as  the  commissioners  acutely  said,  the  very  delay 
was  not  without  its  compensation.  'Enjoying  the 
whole  harvest  of  plunder  upon  the  British  commerce, 
which  otherwise  France  and  Spain  would  divide  with 
U8,  our  infant  naval  power  finds  such  plentiful  nourish- 
ment as  has  increased  and  must  increase  its  growth  and 
strength  most  marvellously/  ' 

*  All  Europe,'  they  wrote,  about  this  time,  *  is  for 
us.'  *  Every  nation  in  Europe  wishes  to  see  Britain 
humbled,  having  all  in  their  turn  been  ofiended  by  her 
insolence,  which  in  prosperity  she  is  apt  to  discover  on 
all  occasions/ '  England  under  the  great  ministry  of 
Pitt  had  acquired  an  empire  and  a  preponderance  on 
the  sea  not  less  overwhelming  and  not  less  menacing 
than  that  which  Charles  V.  and  Lewis  XTV.  had  ac- 
quired on  land,  and  it  had  become  a  main  object  of  the 
governing  classes  on  the  Continent  to  reduce  it,  while 
the  merchants  in  every  nation  were  looking  forward 
with  eagerness  to  the   opening  of  the  great  field  of 


I  See  the  fall  details  of  these 

i proceedings  in  the  very  carious 
etters  of  Franklin  and  Deane, 
American  Diplomatic  Correspon- 
dence, I  272,  273,  311,  818,  319, 
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American  commerce,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mono- 
poly of  England.  Spain,  which  was  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  France,  and  very  hostile  to  England,  sup- 
plied the  colonies  with  money  and  with  gunpowder,  and 
gave  their  vessels  greater  trade  privileges  than  those  of 
any  other  country,'  though  without  any  real  wish  for 
American  independence.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
■ecretly  removed  all  duties  from  American  commerce. 
and  expressed  himself  so  favourable  to  the  American 
cause  that  Deane  assured  his  employers  that  they  might 
safely  purchase  or  construct  frigates  at  Leghorn.' 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  had  never  forgiven  his  de- 
sertion by  England,  without  committing  himself  openly 
to  the  Americans,  or  even  consenting  to  receive  their 
envoy,  watched  with  undisguised  delight  the  growing 
embarrassments  of  his  old  ally,  threw  every  obstacle  in 
his  power  in  the  way  of  German  enlistments,  and  took 
great  pains  to  assure  France  that  he  would  remain 
perfectly  passive  if  she  entered  into  war  with  England. 
The  Emperor,  hostile  on  all  other  points  to  Frederick, 
agreed  with  him  in  discouraging  the  German  enlist- 
ments for  England.  Holland  was  delighted  to  find  in 
America  a  new  market  for  her  goods,  and  the  little 
Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  became  a  great  mart  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  insurgents. 

In  France  public  opinion  began  to  flow  with  irre- 
sistible force  in  favour  of  war.  The  old  enmity  towards 
England,  the  martial  spirit  which  had  been  repressed 
and  profoundly  humiliated,  the  recollection  of  the  long 
■eries  of  defeats  and  disasters  which  had  terminated  in 
the  shameful  peace  of  1763,  and  also  the  prevailing  fear 
tiiat^  unless  the  power  of  England  were  diminished,  all 


1  Amnrinan  DiplnmatU  Oorresjpondenc$t  L  9S,  98,  S70« 
•  Wd.  vp.  «6,  n,  98. 
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the  French  dominions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Africa  must  speedily  be  captured,  had  deeply  stirred 
the  French  people ;  while  all  that  was  best  in  French 
thought  and  most  generous  in  French  character  wel- 
comed the  rise  of  the  great  republic  of  the  West.  The 
small  but  growing  school  of  economists  saw  in  it  the 
future  champion  of  free  trade.  The  followers  of  Voltaire, 
who  aspired  beyond  all  things  to  religious  liberty, 
pointed  with  enthusiasm  to  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State  and  the  total  absence  of  religious  r^ 
strictions  in  the  American  constitutions,  and  they  began 
to  extol  America  even  more  than  they  had  hitherto  ex- 
tolled China,  as  the  ideal  land  of  philosophers  and  free- 
thinkers. The  followers  of  Rousseau,  who  valued  beyond 
all  things  political  equality  and  liberty,  and  who  were 
at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  their  influence,  saw  in  the 
New  World  the  realisation  of  their  principles  and  of 
their  dreams,  the  final  refuge  of  liberties  that  were 
almost  driven  from  Europe.  The  influence  of  French 
•peculation  on  the  American  contest  had  in  truth  been 
wctremely  slight.  The  struggle  in  New  England  was  of 
an  essentially  English  kind,  directed  to  very  practical 
ends,  and  turning  mainly  on  the  right  of  taxation  and 
on  disputed  principles  or  interpretations  of  the  British 
Constitution;  but  there  were  a  few  men  in  America 
who  had  been  in  some  degree  touched  by  French  thought, 
and  among  them  was  Jefierson,  the  chief  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  passage  in  that 
document — curiously  unlike  the  cautious  spirit  of  New 
England  lawyers  and  of  Pennsylvanian  Quakers,  and 
curiously  audacious  in  a  document  that  emanated  from 
an  assembly  consisting  largely  of  slave-owners — in 
which  the  American  legislators  asserted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  were 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  an  inalienable  right  to 
liberty,  might  have  been  written  by  Rousseau  hmselfi 
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and  the  much  nobler  passage  in  which  they  main* 
tained  that  all  governments  exist  only  for  the  benefiti 
bjA  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent,  of 
the  governed ;  and  that  whenever  any  form  of  f^ 
vemment  becomes  destructive  to  the  ends  for  which 
government  was  instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  awoke  a  mighty  echo  on 
the  Continent. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  public  opinion  of 
a  purely  despotic  country  thrilHng  with  indignation  be- 
cause England  had  violated  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  her  colonies ;  especially  strange  when  it  is  remembered 
that  one  of  the  great  American  grievances  was  that 
England  had  perpetuated  in  Canada  something  of  the 
French  system  of  colonial  government.  Of  the  sincerity 
of  the  enthusiasm,  however,  there  can  be  little  question. 
The  very  judicious  selection  of  Franklin  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  colonies  greatly  added  to  it.  His 
workir  were  well  known  in  France  through  several 
translations ;  his  great  discovery  of  the  Ughtning  con- 
ductor had  been  made  when  the  Parisian  enthusiasm  for 
physical  science  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  man  was  at  least  as  remarkable  as  his  works. 
Dressed  with  an  almost  Quaker  simplicity,  his  thin  grey 
hair  not  powdered  according  to  the  general  fashion,  but 
covered  with  a  for  cap,  he  formed  a  singular  and  strik- 
ing  figure  in  the  brilliant  and  artificial  society  of  the 
French  capital.  His  eminently  venerable  appearance, 
the  quaint  quiet  dignity  of  his  manner,  the  mingled  wit 
and  wisdom  of  his  conversation,  the  unfailing  tact, 
shrewdness,  and  self-possession  which  Ge  showed,  whether 
he  was  negotiating  with  French  statesmen  or  moving 
in  a  social  sphere  so  unlike  that  from  which  he  had 
arisen,  impressed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Vergennes  declared  him  to  be  the  only  American  in 
whom  he  put  foil  confidence.    Turgot,  in  an  immortal 
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line,  described  him  as  having  torn  the  lightning  from 
heaven  and  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant's  hand.*  Voltaire 
complimented  him  in  his  most  graceful  phrases,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pride  that  he  was  himself  able  to  address 
him  *  in  the  language  of  Franklin.*  Poets,  philosophers, 
men  and  women  of  fashion,  were  alike  at  his  feet,  and 
all  the  enthusiasms  and  Utopias  of  France  seemed  to 
gather  round  that  calm  American,  who,  under  the  ap-* 
pearance  of  extreme  simplicity,  concealed  the  astuteness 
of  the  most  accomplished  diplomatist,  and  who  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  object  at  which  he  aimed. 
His  correspondence  and  his  journal  show  clearly  the 
half-amused,  half-contemptuous  satisfaction  with  which 
he  received  the  homage  that  was  bestowed  on  him.  It 
became  the  fashion  to  represent  him  as  the  ideal  philo- 
sopher of  Rousseau.  He  was  compared  by  his  admirers 
to  Phocion,  to  Socrates,  to  William  Tell,  and  even  to 
Jesus  Christ.  His  head,  accompanied  by  the  line  of 
Turgot,  appeared  everywhere  on  snuffboxes  and  medal- 
lions and  rings.  He  was  the  idol  alike  of  the  populace 
and  of  society,  and  he  used  all  his  influence  to  hurry 
France  into  war.* 

A  few  warning  voices  were  heard,  but  they  were 
little  heeded.  Necker,  who  now  managed  the  finances, 
saw  as  clearly  as  Turgot  had  seen  before  him  that  con- 
tinued peace  was  a  vital  interest  to  France  and  to  her 
dynasty,  for  it  alone  could  avert  the  impending  bank- 


*  The  famoQB  line,  *Eripuit 

WbIo  fulmen,  sceptrumqne  tyran- 

nii,'  was  perhaps  suggested  by  ft 

passage  in  Manillas : 

*  Solvitque     animis    miracola 

rerum, 
Eripuitque  Jovi  fnhnen,  yir^ 

esqae  tonandi, 
II  Bonitum  Tentis  conceBdl 
nabibns  ignem.'  L  10a->106. 


According  to  Oondoroet  {Vie 
di  Turgot),  Turgot  wrote :  'Eri- 
poit  coelo  fuhnen,  mox  sceptra 
tyrannis.' 

^  Some  curious  particulars 
about  Franklin's  French  Ufe  will 
be  found  in  a  very  able  article  oa 
Franklin  in  M.  Philardte  Chaslaa' 
ZiB  Dix-huitihne  SiieU  en  Angl0 
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mptcj.  Even  Vergennes  hesitated  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow  till  it  had  been  somewhat  more  clearly  demon- 
strated that  a  reconciliation  of  England  with  her  colo« 
niee  was  no  longer  to  be  feared.  When  at  the  request 
of  Franklin  l£e  Declaration  of  Independence  wa« 
t:,«a8lated,  and  scattered,  with  the  permission  of  the 
ministers,  broadcast  over  France,  Mirabeau,  who  was 
then  a  prisoner  at  Yincennes,  asked  whether  those  who 
were  so  anxious  to  ally  themselves  with  the  revolted 
oolonies  had  really  read  or  understood  this  Declaration, 
and  had  considered  whether  on  its  principles  any  Euro- 
pean governments,  except  those  of  England,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  could  be  deemed  legitimate.  When 
a  few  months  later  the  French  ministers  informed 
England  that  the  Americans  had  become  independent 
by  virtue  of  their  Declaration,  Lafayette  remarked  with 
a  smile  that  they  had  announced  a  principle  of  national 
sovereignty  which  they  would  soon  hear  of  at  home.^ 
The  Kuig  hesitated  much,  but  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
caught  up  every  fashion  and  enthusiasm  with  the  cai*e- 
less  levi^  of  youth,  assisted  the  American  cause  with 
all  her  influence,  little  dreaming  that  she  was  giving 
the  last  great  impulse  to  that  revolutionary  spirit  which 
was  so  soon  to  lead  her  to  misery  and  to  death.  *  Give 
me  good  news/  she  said  to  Lafayette,  when  he  visited 
her  in  1779,  *  of  our  good  Americans,  of  our  dear  re- 
publicans.'* Paine's  *  Common  Sense,*  with  all  its 
denunciations  of  monarchy,  was  translated  into  French, 


>  Boeqoaiii,  L*E8p^^  Bivolu- 
Honnaire  avant  la  Bivolution^ 
pp.  870,  871 ;  MimoirBi  de  Lc^ 
htyetUf  i.  50. 

*  *I>itef-moi  de  bonnes  noa- 
velles  de  nos  bons  Am^ricainB, 
ie  noe  ehera  r^pnblioains.'  Thii 
was  told  by  Lafayette  to  Anguf- 
IfaiThltfijr.  SeeGirooiirl,^cl(oii 


eommuns  de  la  France  et  d§ 
VAm^que,  i.  171.  Paine,  many 
years  later,  wrote:  *It  is  both 
justice  and  gratitude  to  say  that 
it  was  the  Queen  of  France  who 
gave  the  cause  of  America  a 
fashion  at  the  French  Oonri'— 
Bights  of  Man, 
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and  was,  if  possible,  even  more  popular  in  France  than 
in  America.*  Few  things  in  history  are  more  tragical 
than  the  mingled  gaiety  and  enthusiasm  wilJi  which 
the  brilliant  society  of  Versailles  plunged  into  the 
stream  that  was  to  sweep  them  so  speedily  to  the  abyss. 
As  yet,  however,  there  were  few  misgivings,  and  Ameri- 
can observers  believed  and  hoped  that  if  a  revolution 
broke  out  it  would  not  be  in  Paris  but  in  London. 
*  The  King  and  Queen,'  wrote  John  Adams  from  Paris 
in  1778,  *  are  greatly  beloved  here.  Every  day  shows 
fresh  proof  of  it.  On  the  other  side  of  ike  Channel 
there  is  a  king  who  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  the  object  of 
opposite  sentiments  to  a  nation  if  he  is  not  at  present/' 
One  of  the  chief  signs  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm 
was  the  multitude  of  soldiers  who  went  to  America  to 
enlist  in  Uie  army  of  the  insurgents.  '  I  am  well-nigh 
harassed  to  death,'  wrote  Deane  in  1776,  *  with  appli- 
cations of  oflScers  to  go  out  to  America.*  *  Had  I  ten 
ships  here  I  could  fill  them  all  with  passengers  for 
America.'  *  The  desire  that  military  officers  here  of  all 
ranks  have,'  wrote  the  commissioners  a  few  months 
later,  *  of  going  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  is 
so  general  and  so  strong  as  to  be  quite  amazing.  We 
are  hourly  fatigued  with  their  applications  and  offers 
which  we  are  obliged  to  refuse.'*  Most  of  them,  no 
doubt,  were  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  animated  only  by 
love  of  adventure,  hatred  of  England,  or  hope  of  higher 
rank  or  pay  than  they  could  gain  at  home ;  but  a  few 
were  of  the  purest  type  of  enthusiasts  for  liberty. 
Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  Lafayette,  who 
abandoned  a  great  fortune  and  position  and  a  young 
wife  to  serve  gratuitously  in  the  army  of  Washington, 


>  Ameriean  Diplomatie   Oor-      and  his  Wife,  p.  850. 
mpondencef  L  29,  30.  '  American  Diplomatic   Oif« 

^FmmUicurLetUn  ofJ.AdamM      resj^ondence,  L  71, 98*  STOL 
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and  who  was  appointed  a  major-general  at  the  age  of 
nineteen. 

The  great  majority  of  these  foreigners  were  French, 
but  there  were  a  few  of  other  nationalities.  Among 
the  latter  were  Pulaski,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
beyond  all  other  men  in  resisting  the  first  partition  of 
Poland,  and  Kosciusko,  the  hero  of  her  later  struggle. 
Steuben,  a  veteran  German  soldier,  who  had  served 
under  Frederick  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  did 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  single  person  to  discipline  ^^ 
and  organise  the  army  of  Washington.  Baroir^Kalb,'*  <dc 
who,  like  many  other  Germans,  had  fought  witninuch 
distinction  under  the  banner  of  Marshal  Saxe,  had 
visited  America  in  1768  as  the  secret  agent  of  Choiseul, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  hastened  to  place  his 
sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  Americans.  Another  officer 
of  whom  great  hopes  were  entertained  was  Conway,  an 
Irishman  in  the  French  service,  who  was  esteemed  *  one 
of  the  most  skilful  disciplinarians  in  France,'  but  whose 
intriguing  and  ambitious  character  produced  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  the  many  divisions  in  the  American 
army.* 

This  incursion  of  foreign  soldiers  into  America  was 
by  no  means  without  embarrassments.  It  was  not  at 
aU  in  the  character  of  the  American  troops  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  strangers,  or  to  give 
up  to  strangers  the  most  lucrative  posts  in  their  army, 
and  the  swarms  of  French  soldiers  who  came  over  with 
promises  of  high  rank  given  them  by  Deane  excited 
endless  jealousy  and  difficulty.  Great  numbers  of 
American  officers  at  once  resigned.     General  Du  Cou- 

I  Amflrioan  D^lomatic   Cor-  lish  by  Ghreene  (G.  W.),  in  hit 

rupondencet  i.  7I>73,  76,  97,  98,  interesting  little   book  on  Ths 

895, 29G.    The  lives  of  Steaben  Oerman  Element  in  the  Wofr  qf 

•ad  of  Ealb  have  been  written  huUpendenG4, 
in  Qtfman  by  Kapp,  and  in  £ng- 
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dray,  who  came  out  with  a  large  party  of  French  officers, 
^as  drowned  in  the  Schuylkill,  and  his  followers,  after 
much  angry  contention  about  the  rate  of  pay,  declared 
that  the  terms  of  their  engagement  were  broken,  and 
returned  to  France.  An  attempt  was  made  to  enlist  a 
brigade  of  French  Canadians,  and  to  employ  the  French 
officers  in  organising  it,  but  it  utterly  failed,  and  no 
class  of  Canadians  showed  the  smallest  disposition  to 
throw  off  the  English  rule.*  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  type  of  mercenary  soldier  who  sought  pay  and 
adventure  in  foreign  armies  was  a  very  common  one, 
and  men  of  this  stamp  were  often  more  than  commonly 
rapacious  and  unprincipled.  Numbers  of  officers, 
through  their  ignorance  of  English,  were  wholly  unable 
to  communicate  with  the  troops  they  aspired  to  com- 
mand, while  the  leading  authorities  in  America  who 
were  obliged  to  organise  the  public  service  were  oft»n, 
if  not  usually,  absolutely  ignorant  of  French.  Wash- 
ington himself  was  completely  so,  though  he  found  time, 
in  the  midst  of  the  occupations  of  the  campaign,  to 
learn  enough  to  understand,  though  not  to  speak  it,' 
and  in  the  busiest  and  most  anxious  period  of  the 
struggle  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  lamenting 
bitterly  that  he  had  not  her  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  imploring  her  to  send  him  the  name  of  the 
author  of  her  *  thin  French  grammar  which  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  the  French  words  in  English  letters.'* 
It  needed  all  the  tact  and  skill  of  management 
which  Washington  eminently  possessed  to  surmount 
these  difficulties,  but  in  spite  of  every  drawback  the 


^  Bee,   on   these    difficulties,  Coant  Fersen,  however,  who  had 

American  Diplomatic  Correspon-  interviews  with  Washington  in 

dence,    i.    836,  337,    846-349.  Oct.  1780,  says  he  neither  spokf 

Washington's   TTor/w,  iv.   327-  nor  understood  French.-  -LettrU 

ft29, 419^25, 450^52 ;  v.  82-35.  du  ComU  Fersen,  i.  40,  41. 

*  Sparks*!  Life  of  Washington,  *  Familiar  Letters,  p.  IStt. 
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presence  of  this  large  foreign  element  was  of  gp*eat 
sistance  to  the  Americans.  In  addition  to  several  excel- 
lent officers  who  had  fought  in  the  British  army  daring 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  they  had  now  among  them 
many  veteran  soldiers  trained  in  the  very  best  armies 
of  the  Continent,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  out  of 
29  major-generals  in  the  American  army,  no  less  than 
11  were  Europeans.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  winter  of  1776-7,  after  the 
combat  of  Trenton,  passed  without  any  memorable  in- 
cident in  America.  The  English  remained  for  several 
months  absolutely  inactive  in  their  entrenchments,  and, 
to  the  unfeigned  astonishment  of  Washington,^  they 
Riade  no  attempt  to  regain  the  territory  they  had  lost, 
or  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Delaware  and  capture 
Philadelphia.  Washmgton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
endeavouring  to  form  an  army,  and  his  letters  are  full 
of  bitter  complaints  of  the  want  of  patriotism  he  on  all 
sides  discovered.  In  New  Jersey,  it  is  true,  the  tide  of 
feeling  had  been  turned  by  the  outrages  of  the  British 
and  Hessian  troops.  The  New  Jersey  militia  were  in 
arms  against  the  British,  who  now  found  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  provisions,  forage,  and  intelligence  greatly 
enhanced ;  but  the  laws  of  Congress  directing  the  States 
to  provide  specified  contingents  for  the  American  army 
were  almost  inoperative.  The  reluctance  to  enlist  was 
extreme,  and  the  delays  of  the  State  authoritiet 
threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  cause.  The  attempt  to 
enlist  troops  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  war  almost 
entirely  fsuled.  For  some  time  Washington  had  not 
more  than  1,500  men  in  his  camp,  while  the  English 
ftrmy  was  nearly  ten  times  as  numerous.'     The  theft  of 

1  Greene's  Historicdl  VUw  of  *  Bamsay,  li.  1,  2.    See,  tooi 

ike  Ameriean  BevoluUont  p.  288.  the  Ck>rnwalli8  OorreMpondenc$fi 

t  WftBhinfftoii't  Works,  It.  801 .  M. 
840.  8«2. 
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arms  by  the  soldiers  who  deserted  or  disbanded  them- 
selves had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had 
become  diflBcult  even  to  provide  the  soldiers  with  com- 
mon guns,  when  fortunately  in  March  the  first  great 
supplies  of  guns  and  military  stores  arrived  from 
France,  and  in  this  respect  restored  the  condition  ol 
the  army.*  In  the  beginning  of  this  month  Washings 
ton  reckoned  the  army  of  Howf  in  the  Jerseys  at  not. 
less  than  10,000  men,  while  his  own  army  was  4,000, 
nearly  all  *  raw  militia,  badly  officered,  and  under  no 
government.'*  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  com- 
plained that  the  extravagant  bounties  given  by  different 
States  for  raising  bodies  of  men  upon  colonial  esta- 
blishments had  made  it  almost  impossible  to  procure 
them  for  the  continental  service,  as  *  the  men  are  taught 
to  set  a  price  upon  themselves,  and  refuse  to  turn  out 
except  that  price  be  paid.'  *  How  I  am  to  oppose  them ' 
the  British],  he  adds,  *God  knows;  for  excepting  a 
ew  hundreds  from  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
I  have  not  yet  received  a  man  of  the  new  continental 
levies.'  *  Ten  days  later,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
brother,  he  once  more  expressed  his  utter  astonishment 
at  the  continued  inactivity  of  General  Howe,  and  de- 
clared that  if  the  English  general  abstained  much 
longer  from  taking  advantage  of  the  extreme  weakness 
of  his  opponents  it  would  show  that  he  was  totally  unfit 
for  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him.*  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  he  again  acknowledged  that  it  was  still 


[ 


»  Washington's  WorA;5,i V.  337- 
889.  The  stealing  of  guns  con- 
linaed  to  be  a  great  evil  in  the 
American  army.  In  July  1777 
Washington  again  complains  of 
their  rarity,  though  the  importa- 
tion of  arms  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  troops  raised  to  make 
use  of  them.    Ibid.  p.  477. 


>  Ibid.  pp.  339,  340.  Aboat  a 
fortnight  later,  he  wrote  that 
the  numbers  '  fit  for  duty  '  were 
under  8,000,  of  whom  all  but 
981  were  militia,  whose  term  of 
service  would  expire  in  about  ■ 
fortnight.    Ibid.  p.  864. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  375,  BIS. 

*  Ibid.  p.  887. 
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'  impossible,  at  least  veiy  unlikely,  that  any  effectual 
opposition  can  be  given  to  the  British  army  with  the 
troops  we  have,  whose  numbers  diminish  more  by  «le- 
sertion  than  they  increase  by  enlistments.'  *  If,  indeed, 
as  most  historians  are  accustomed  to  assume,  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people  were  really  on  the  side  of 
Washington,  their  apathy  at  this  time  is  almost  inex- 
plicable, and  it  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  stupen- 
dous imbecility  of  the  English,  who  appear  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  American 
army,  who  remained  waiting  for  reinforcements  fix)m 
England  long  after  the  season  for  active  operations  had 
begun  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  scarcely  any 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  and  who,  by  burning  and  plun- 
dering houses,  destroying  crops,  insulting  and  outraging 
peaceful  inhabitants,  were  rapidly  turning  their  friends 
into  foes. 

One  great  cause  of  the  slow  organisation  of  the 
Americans  was  the  difficulty  of  appointing  the  principal 
officers.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who 
were  to  be  provided  for,  great  perplexity  arose  from  the 
claim  of  every  State  to  have  a  proportion  of  general 
officers  corresponding  to  the  number  of  troops  it  fiir- 
nished.^  In  the  absence  of  any  imiversally  recognised 
superior,  conflicting  claims  and  pretensions  had  free 
course ;  and  several  admirable  letters  remain  in  which 
Washington  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  resentment  or 
the  vanity  of  neglected  officers.  John  Adams,  who 
visited  the  army  in  the  summer  of  1777,  was  much 
shocked  at  the  disunion  he  found  prevailing,  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife  he  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
with  great  bitterness.  *  I  am  wearied  to  death/  he 
wrote,  '  with  the  wrangles  between  military  officers 
Ugh  and  low.     They  quarrel  like  cats  and  dogs.     They 

>  Washington's  W<yrk9,  iy.  447.  *  Ibid.  pp.  878. 
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woiTj  one  another  like  mastiffB,  scrambling  for  rank 
apd  pay  like  apes  for  nuts.' ' 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  a  few  inconsiderable 
expeditions  took  place  in  different  quarters.  The  Eng- 
lish destroyed  large  quantities  of  American  stores  at  a 
place  called  Peeks-Kill,  about  fifty  miles  from  New 
York,  and  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut.  The  Americans 
destroyed  a  quantity  of  English  stores  in  Long  Island, 
and  a  small  party  of  volunteers  passing  into  Rhode 
Island  succeeded  in  surprising  and  taking  prisoner 
General  Prescott,  who  was  ultimately  exchanged  for 
General  Lee.  In  June,  Howe,  having  received  some 
reinforcements  from  England,  abandoned  his  quarters 
at  Brunswick,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  march  upon 
the  Delaware.  After  much  complex  manoeuvring  and 
several  skirmishes  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to 
recount,  he  returned  to  his  old  quarters  at  Staten  Island, 
despatched  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  New  York,  and 
then  sailed  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
where  he  landed  with  about  16,000  men  at  a  point 
some  sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

If  the  States  had  done  what  was  expected  from  them, 
he  would  have  been  at  least  greatly  outnumbered,  but  it 
was  estimated  by  Galloway,  and  probably  not  untruly, 
that,  of  the  66,000  men  voted  by  Congress  for  the  con- 
tinental service  of  1777,  they  did  not  bring  into  the  field 
16,000,  and  that  not  half  of  these  had  enlisted  volun- 
tarily.* Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire— the  States  where  the  anti-English  spirit  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  strongest — were  obliged  to 
pass  laws  drafting  militiamen  to  serve  by  compulsion  as 
substitutes  in  the  continental  army  for  twelve  months.' 
There  were  also  great  numbers  of  *  redemptioners,'  or 
men  who  had  bound  themselves  tx)  serve  their  masten 

*  Familiar  Letters^  p.  276. 
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for  a  tpedfied  number  of  years,  and  who  were  freed  from 
their  obligatdons  if  they  would  enlist  in  the  American 
army.^  Even  Boston  had  lost  much  of  her  old  enthu- 
siasm,' and  every  State  fell  far  short  of  its  quota. 
Washington  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  march  of  Howe^ 
but  on  September  11,  1777,  he  was  totally  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  His  army  fled  in  utter  con- 
fusion to  Chester,  and  Du  Portail,  a  French  officer  who 
was  then  in  the  American  service,  in  reporting  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  French  War  Office,  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  '  if  the  English  had  followed  their  ad- 
vantage that  day,  Washington's  army  would  have  been 
spoken  of  no  more/  ' 

As  usual,  however,  Howe  did  nothing  to  com- 
plete his  victory,  and  the  American  army  was  able 
to  re-form  itself.  The  revolutionists  took  great  pains 
to  intimidate  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  sent  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia  prisoners  to  Virginia.*  On  September 
26,  Howe  entered  Philadelphia,  and  appears  to  have 
been  warmly  received  both  in  the  town  and  in  its 
neighbouring  country.  He  left  four  regiments  to  occupy 
the  city,  but  posted  the  bulk  of  his  army  at  German- 
town,  about  ten  miles  distant.  On  October  4,  Washing- 
ton, having  received  large  reinforcements  of  militia  from 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  surprised  this  post,  but  after 
an  obstinate  battle  he  was  again  utterly  defeated.  The 
British,  with  the  assistance  of  some  men-of-war,  then 


HUdteth,  ill.  190. 
*  Adams  writes  (March  81, 
1777):  'We  have  reports  here 
not  yerj  fayoarable  to  the  town 
of  Boston.  It  is  said  that  dissi- 
pation preTailB,and  that  Toryism 
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Ihe  ooffee-houses.*  —  FamilitMr 
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proceeded  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  at- 
tacking the  powerful  forts  which  the  Americans  had 
constructed  to  command  it,  and  though  they  were  once 
very  gallantly  repulsed,  they  were  in  the  end  completely 
Buccessful.  Washington  still  continued,  at  the  head  of 
a  regular  army,  to  maintain  himself  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  capital  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
English,  the  Congress  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Lancaster 
and  Yorktown,  the  army  of  the  Americans  was  de- 
moralised by  two  great  defeats,  and  the  communica- 
tions between  the  English  fleet  and  army  were  fully 
established. 

The  position  of  Washington  at  this  time  was  in  aU 
respects  deplorable.  As  early  as  March  he  had  written 
to  General  Schuyler :  *  The  disaffection  of  PeuDsylvania, 
I  fear,  is  beyond  anything  you  have  conceived,' '  and  the 
experience  of  the  campaign  fully  justified  his  apprehen- 
sions. General  Howe,  during  the  many  months  his  army 
was  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  never  found  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  people  abundance  of  fresh 
provisions.  Profiting  by  his  expeiience  in  New  Jersey, 
he  had  given  stringent  orders,  which  appear  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  complied  with,  that  no  peaceful  inhabitants 
should  be  molested ;  he  even  despatched  a  severe  remon- 
strance to  Washington,  who  had  destroyed  some  mills 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  perfectly  amicable  relations  with 
the  inhabitants.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  active  loyalists  were  the  true  representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvanian  feeling ;  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  doubtful  that  the  sympathies  of  this  great  and 
wealthy  province  were  much  more  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown  than  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution.  Had  the 
Pennsylvanians  really  regarded  the  English  as  invaden 
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or  oppresaors,  the  presence  of  an  English  array  in  their 
capital  would  most  certainly  have  roused  them  to  pas« 
sionate  resistance.  But,  in  truth,  it  was  never  found 
possible  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
the  nominal  number  of  the  Pennsylvanian  militia,  and 
the  Pennsylvanian  quota  in  the  continental  regiments 
was  never  above  one-third  full,  and  soon  sank  to  a  much 
lower  point.*  Washington  complained  bitterly  that  he 
oould  obtain  no  military  intelligence,  the  population  of 
whole  districts  being  '  to  a  man  disaffected ' — disaffected 
*  past  all  belief.' '  Millers  refused  to  grind  com  for  hiti 
army.  Provisions  of  every  kind  were  systematically 
withheld,  and  often  only  obtained  by  forced  requisitions 
or  from  other  provinces.  Carriages  could  rarely  be 
obtained  except  by  force,  and  Washington  candidly 
described  himself  as  in  an  enemy's  country.'  No  Ameri- 
can of  any  military  or  political  eminence  could  separate 
himself  from  the  army  in  Pennsylvania  without  great 
danger  of  being  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered 
up  to  the  English.^  As  Lafayette  bitterly  complained, 
there  were  whole  regiment<s  of  Americans  in  the  British 
army,  and  in  every  colony  there  was  a  far  gi*eater  num- 
ber who*  without  actually  taking  up  arms,  made  it  their 
main  object '  to  injmre  the  friends  of  liberty  and  to  give 
neefdl  inteUigence  to  those  of  despotism.'  • 

The  American  army  had  sunk  into  a  condition  of 
appalling  destitution.  In  September,  Washington  wrote 
thafc  '  at  least  1,000  men  were  barefooted  and  have  per* 
formed  the  marches  in  that  condition ; '  *  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter  the  misconduct  or  ineflSciency  of  the 
commissaries  appointed  by  the  Congress,  and  the  general 

■  Washington'a  Wark$t  v.M,  loway'a  Examination^  pp.   tt 
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disaffection  of  the  people,  had  reduced  the  revolutionai^ 
forces  to  a  degree  of  misery  that  almost  led  to  their  de- 
struction. On  one  occasion  they  were  three  successive 
days  without  bread.  On  another,  they  were  two  daya 
entirely  without  meat.  On  a  third,  it  was  announced 
that  there  was  not  in  the  camp  *  a  single  hoof  of  any 
kind  to  slaughter,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  barrels 
of  flour.'  There  was  no  soap  or  vinegar.  *Few  men' 
had  *  more  than  one  shirt,  many  only  the  moiety  of  one, 
and  some  none  at  all ; '  and,  besides  a  number  of  men 
confined  in  hospitals  or  farmers'  houses  for  want  of  shoes, 
there  were  on  a  single  day  2,898  men  in  the  camp  unfit 
for  duty  because  they  were  'barefoot  and  otherwise 
naked.'  In  the  piercing  days  of  December,  numbers  of 
the  troops  were  compelled  to  sit  up  all  night  around  the 
fire,  having  no  blankets  to  cover  them.  Ld  it  became 
evident  that  unless  a  change  quickly  took  place  the  army 
must  either  *  starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain subsistence  in  the  best  manner  they  can.'  In  three 
weeks  of  this  month  the  army,  without  any  fighting,  had 
lost  by  hardship  and  exposure  near  2,000  men.*  So 
large  a  proportion  of  the  troops  were  barefoot  that  *  their 
marches  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  from  their  feet.'  • 
Yet  week  after  week  rolled  on,  and  still,  amid  unabated 
Bufferings,  a  large  proportion  of  those  brave  men  held 
together  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters,  diminished 
indeed  in  numbers,  and  more  than  once  defeated  in 
the  field,  but  still  unbroken  and  undispaayed,  witliin 
a  day's  march  of  a  greatly  superior  army  of  British 
•oldiers. 

The  time  was,  indeed,  well  fitted  to  winnow  the  chaflf 
from  the  grain  ;  and  few  braver  and  truer  men  were  ever 
oollerjted  around  a  great  commander  than  those  who 
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with  Washington  during  that  dreary  winter  in 
Valley  Forge,  some  twenty  nules  from  Philadelphia. 
*  For  Bome  days  past/  wrote  their  commander  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1778,  *  there  has  been  little  less  than  a  famine 
in  the  camp ;  a  part  of  the  army  has  been  a  week  with- 
out any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four  days. 
Naked  and  starving  as  they  are,  we  cannot  enough 
admire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the 
soldiery,  that  they  have  not  been  ere  this  excited  by 
their  sufierings  to  a  general  mutiny  and  dispersion. 
Strong  symptoms,  however,  of  discontent  have  appeared 
hi  particular  instances,  and  nothing  but  the  most  active 
efibrtB  everywhere,  can  long  avert  so  shocking  a  cata- 
strophe.' *  Many,  indeed,  fell  away.  *  No  day,  nor 
scarce  an  hour  passes,'  wrote  Washington  in  December, 
•without  the  offer  of  a  resigned  commission/*  Many 
fled  to  the  country  and  to  their  friends,  and  not  less 
than  3,000  deserters  came  from  the  American  camp  to 
the  British  army  at  Philadelphia.' 

But  while  the  American  army  in  Pennsylvania 
seemed  thus  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  owed  its  safety 
chiefly  to  the  amazing  apathy  of  the  English,  an  event 
had  happened  in  the  North  which  changed  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  war,  and  made  the  triumph  of  the  Revo- 
lution a  certainty.  We  left  the  greater  part  of  the 
northern  American  army  posted  in  the  strong  fort  of 
l^oonderoga  and  in  a  series  of  neighbouring  entrench- 
ments, which,  it  was  believed,  might  be  long  maintained 
against  the  enemy.  General  Carleton  had  been  lately 
superseded  by  General  Burgoyne  in  the  command  of  the 
English  army  in  those  quarters.  Burgoyne  was  already 
well  known  to  fame.     He  had  served  with  distinction  in 
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the  war  in  Portugal.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  frequent  speaker,  and  he  had  attained  much 
reputation  in  another  and  very  different  field,  as  the 
author  of  an  exceedingly  popular  comedy,  called  the 
'  Heiress.'  He  was  esteemed  a  good  soldier  and  a  man 
of  much  general  ability  and  ambition,  though  not  equally 
distinguished  for  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment.  In 
June  1777  he  marched  from  St.  John's  at  the  head  of  a 
well-appointed  army  of  nearly  8,000  men,  about  half  of 
them  foreigners;  and  he  soon  after  summoned  the 
Indians  who  had  taken  arms,  to  a  war  feast,  and  in  an 
emphatic  speech  impressed  upon  them  the  duty  of  hu- 
manity in  war,  offered  a  reward  for  every  prisoner  brought 
in  alive  by  the  savages,  and  threatened  severe  punish- 
ments against  all  who  were  guilty  of  outrages  against 
old  men,  women,  children,  or  prisoners.  He  afterwards 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  insurgents,  which  was 
greatly  and  justly  blamed.  He  enumerated  in  highly 
coloured  terms  the  crimes  which  had  been  committed 
against  the  loyalists,  promised  impunity  and  protection 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  but  tiireatened 
those  who  resisted  with  the  most  terrible  war,  and  re- 
minded them  that  a  word  from  him  would  abandon  them 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians. 

The  advance  upon  Ticonderoga  was  made  by  land 
and  water,  and  the  army  and  fleet  arrived  before  it  on 
July  1.  Works  were  speedily  thrown  up.  Batteries 
were  planted ;  a  hill  which  commanded  the  chief  forti- 
fications of  the  Americans,  and  which  had  been  left 
unguarded,  was  seized ;  and  General  St.  Clair,  who 
commanded  the  American  forces,  having  hastily  sum- 
moned a  council,  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  army 
could  only  be  saved  from  capture  by  an  instant  eva- 
cuation of  the  fortress  and  of  all  the  adjoining  woiks. 
Congress  had  been  already  informed  that  between 
18,000  and  14,000  men  were  required  for  their  de* 
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36,  and  less  than  3,500  were  left  to  guard  them 
inst  an  English  force  which  was  muck  larger  than 
Americans  had  anticipated.  On  the  night  of  July  5 
Americans  precipitately  abandoned  the  fortification. 
)ir  flight  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Ninety* 
36  cannon  were  left  in  Ticonderoga.  The  chief  part 
the  provisions  and  stores  were  embarked  on  200 
.ts  and  despatched  up  the  South  Biver  to  Skenes- 
ough,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  English 
t  hastened  in  their  pursuit,  burst  through  a  ponder- 
boom  which  had  been  constructed  to  impede  its 
gress,  overtook  the  American  flotilla,  burnt  throe 
leys,  captured  two  others,  and  took  or  destroyed  the 
ater  portion  of  the  stores  and  provisions.  The  Ameri- 
.  army  which  retreated  by  land  was  rapidly  pursued, 
1  the  rearguard,  consisting  of  1,200  men  under 
onel  Warren,  was  overtaken  and  almost  anni- 
ited.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  ninety  men  re- 
led  the  ranks.  St.  Clair  succeeded,  however,  after 
ipid  march  of  seven  days,  in  gaining  Fort  Edward, 
3re  Schuyler  was  stationed  with  the  remainder  of 
Northern  army.  The  combined  forces  of  the  Ameri- 
fl  now  numbered  4,400  men,  including  militia,  and 
y  hastily  fled  before  the  approaching  army  of  Bur^ 
Tie  in  the  direction  of  Albany.* 
The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  crushing 
usters  that  immediately  followed  it,  struck  a  panio 
3ugh  New  England  which  had  hardly  been  equalled 
Ml  New  York  or  Philadelphia  was  taken.  The 
>ngest  post  in  the  American  possession  had  fallen 
LOst  without  a  blow,  and  it  appeared  for  a  time  as  if 
design  which  the  English  generals  were  seeking  to 
jmplish  would  be  speedily  attained.  It  was  the 
3ct  of  Burgoyne,  in  co-operation  with  Clinton,  who 
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was  stationed  at  New  York,  and  with  Howe,  who  wai 
stationed  at  Philadelphia,  by  occnpying  the  whole  line 
of  the  Hudson,  to  sever  New  England  from  the  Central 
and  Southern  States,  and,  by  thus  isolating  the  part  of 
America  which  was  seriously  disaffected,  to  reduce  the 
whole  contest  to  narrow  limits.  Washington  wrote  in 
great  alarm  describing  the  evacuation  as  unjustifiable 
and  almost  inexplicable,  and  John  Adams  declared  that 
the  Ameridans  would  never  learn  to  defend  a  post  till 
they  had  shot  one  of  theii'  generals.  Charges  not  only  of 
incapacity  but  of  treachery  were  freely  made.  Schuyler 
was  deprived  of  his  command  and  replaced  by  Gates, 
who,  as  a  New  Englander,  was  more  acceptable  to  the 
soldiers.  Such  small  reinforcements  as  could  be  raised 
were  hastily  despatched,  and  with  them  was  Lincoln, 
who  was  very  popular  with  the  Massachusetts  militia, 
and  Benedict  Arnold,  whose  high  military  qualities  were 
now  generally  recognised.  The  country  into  which  the 
English  had  plunged  was  an  extremely  difficult  one, 
full  of  swamps,  morasses,  and  forests,  but  at  length  on 
July  30  the  Hudson  was  reached. 

But  by  this  time  the  first  panic  had  subsided,  and  a 
spirit  of  resistance  had  arisen  wholly  unlike  anything 
the  British  had  yet  encountered  during  the  war.  The 
militia  of  New  England  and  of  the  disaffected  portions 
of  New  York  were  called  to  arms,  and  they  responded 
with  alacrity  to  the  summons.  It  was  partly  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  for  the  New  Englanders  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  Revolution  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  was  almost  wholly  wanting  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  their  keen  intelligence  frdly 
realised  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  It  was  partly 
also  the  dread  of  Indian  incursions,  and  the  many  in- 
stances of  Indian  atrocities  perpetrated  under  the  sheltei 
of  the  English  flag,  which  roused,  as  they  always  roused, 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  people.  The  American  armj 
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Boon  rose  to  more  than  I89OOO  men«'  Bnrgoyne  fonnd 
himself  emnrnously  oatnmnbered  in  the  heart  of  a  coun- 
try where  the  natoral  difficulties  of  obtaining  provisions^ 
preserving  communications,  procuring  inteUigence,  and 
moving  troops  were  immense.  Two  isolated  detach- 
ments of  German  troops,  under  Colonel  Baum  and 
Colonel  Breyman,  accompanied  by  some  Indians  and 
by  some  loyalists,  were  totally  defeated  near  Benning- 
ton, with  a  loss  of  600  or  800  men,  and  of  four  cannon. 
An  attempt  made  by  another  separate  expedition  to 
capture  a  small  fort  called  Fort  Stanwix  failed,  after 
some  severe  fighting,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  brutally  murdered  by  In- 
dians in  the  English  service.  False  intelligence  of  a 
defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
force  that  was  sent  to  relieve  the  fort,  induced  St.  Leger, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  hastily  to  abandon  the 
siege,  and  his  artillery  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  garrison.  But  still  Burgoyne  pressed  on,  and,  hav- 
ing with  great  difficulty  collected  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  marched  for  four  days 
along  its  banks,  and  on  September  19  he  encountered 
the  American  forces  at  Stillwater.  The  American  wing 
which  was  first  attacked  was  commanded  by  General 
Arnold,  who  appears  to  have  fought,  as  he  always  did, 
with  eminent  courage  and  skill.'  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  obstinate,  and  was  only  terminated,  after  about  four 


*  Bamsay,  pp.  11,  8S. 

*  An  attempt  has  been  made 
in  America,  supported  by  the 
anthority  ai  Mr.  Banoroft,  to 
prove  that  Arnold  was  not  ac- 
tfyely  engaged  on  this  day.  Mr. 
Isaae  Arnold,  however,  the  re- 
cent biographer  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, appears  to  have  established 
bc^ona  dispute  that  this  is  a 
Buitakii^  and  that  on  this,  as  on 


all    other    occasions,    Benediot 
Arnold   showed  himself  an  ex* 
eellent  soldier.    See  the  lA/e  of 
Benedict  Arnold  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of   additional  evi 
denoe  in  a  pamphlet  called  Bene 
diet   Ai-nold   at   Saratoga    (re 
printed  from  the  United  Service 
Sept.  1880),  by  Isaac  N.  Arnold 
See,    too,    Stedman's  very  fnl 
soooont  of  the  campaign. 
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hours*  fighting,  by  the  approach  of  night.  The  Englisk 
retained  the  field  of  battle,  but  all  the  real  advantages 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  The  dwindling  armj 
of  the  English  was  reduced  by  between  500  and  6O0 
men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  probably 
somewhat  smaller. 

The  hunting  season  of  the  Indians  had  now  begmii 
and  as  they  had  obtained  little  plunder  and  were  much 
dispirited  by  the  combats  of  Bennington  and  Stillwater, 
they  began  rapidly  to  desert.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Canadian  volunteers  followed  their  example.  Pro- 
visions were  beginning  to  run  short.  By  crossing  the 
Hudson  the  English  had  greatly  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  their  communications  with  the  store- 
houses on  Lake  George.  An  expedition  was  planned 
by  Gates  and  Arnold  to  recover  Ticonderoga,  and  al- 
though it  failed  in  its  main  object,  it  succeeded  in  in- 
tercepting large  supplies  intended  for  the  English.  The 
army  of  Burgoyne  was  now  reduced  to  little  more  than 
5,000  men,  many  of  them  incapacitated  by  wounds  or 
sickness,  and  they  were  limited  to  half  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  provisions.  The  forage  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  horses  perished  in  numbers  through  hunger. 
The  only  hope  remaining  was  that  relief  might  arrive 
from  New  York,  and  Burgoyne  had  already  succeeded 
in  sending  a  message  to  Clmton  describing  his  situation, 
and  he  had  arranged  all  his  later  movements  with  a  view 
to  such  relief.  An  attempt  was  made  from  New  York 
to  efiect  it,  but  the  relieving  army  never  reached  the 
unhappy  commander.  The  almost  certain  prospect  of 
capturing  a  British  army  elated  the  Americans  to  ih« 
highest  degree,  and  new  volunteers  rapidly  poured  in. 
On  October  7  another  desperate  fight  took  place ;  Arnold 
had  all  but  succeeded  in  capturing  the  British  lines, 
when  he  was  laid  low  by  a  severe  wound  ;  and  the 
British  lost,  besides  many  killed  and  wounded,  200 
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mriBonen  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Next  day,  Bnr- 
goyne  retired  to  Saratoga,  where  he  was  speedily  aur- 
rounded  by  an  army  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  his 
own,  and  so  advantageously  posted  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  attack  it.  Burgoyne  estimated  the  number 
of  his  own  men  who  were  still  capable  of  fighting  as  not 
more  than  3,500.'  All  communications  were  cut  off; 
the  hopeof  relief  from  New  York  was  almost  gone,  and 
the  small  amount  of  provisions  in  the  camp  was  nearly 
exhausted.  Burgoyne  refused,  even  in  this  extremity, 
to  yield  without  conditions,  but  on  October  17,  1777, 
the  memorable  convention  was  signed,  by  which  the 
whole  British  army,  with  all  its  arms  and  artillery,  were 
surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

The  number  of  men  who  surrendered,  including 
CSanadians,  irregular  and  militia  troops,  camp  followers 
and  labourers,  was  about  5,800,  and  it  was  stipulated, 
among  other  things,  that  they  should  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted 
at  once  to  return  to  England  on  condition  of  not  serving 
again  in  Nor4h  America  during  the  war.  The  over- 
whelming nature  of  the  disaster  was  at  once  felt  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Clinton,  who  had  captured  some 
forts  and  advanced  some  distance  along  the  Hudson  to 
the  relief  of  Burgoyne,  retired  to  New  York.  The 
small  garrison  which  had  been  left  at  Ticonderoga, 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  that  post 
against  the  army  which  was  now  free  to  act  against  it» 
IttstOy  abandoned  it  and  retreated  to  Canada. 

'In  Europe,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  calamity  was 
to  fix  the  determination  of  the  French  ministers.  Their 
desire  of  injuring  and  humiliating  Great  Britain  had 
been  restrained  by  their  dread  of  war,  by  the 


>  SMtiMliiiiiiletof  theOoon-      8i(Ue  o/  ih$  ExpedUim  Itom 
«il  of  War,  Oct  It,  in  BorgoyiM'i     OSofMiia. 
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miserable  condition  of  their  finances,  by  their  fear  thai 
the  long  succession  of  American  disasters  would  lead, 
either  to  a  speedy  compromise  or  to  a  total  subjugation 
of  the  insurgents.  It  is  a  cominon  error  of  poliMcians 
to  overrate  the  wisdom  of  their  opponents  and  to  under- 
rate the  influence  of  resentment,  ambition,  and  tempo- 
rary  excitement  upon  their  judgments  or  their  acts; 
and  many  of  the  best  English  observers  appear  to  have 
believed  in  1777  that  France  would  not  enter  openly 
into  the  war,  but  would  content  herself  with  the  line 
of  sagacious  policy  which  had  been  indicated  by  Turgot. 
This  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the  opinion  of 
Burke.'  It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Gibbon,  who 
visited  Paris  in  August ;  ^  and  the  King,  though  quite 
aware  of  the  secret  assistance  which  the  French  were 
giving  to  the  Americans,  expressed  his  belief,  in  Sep- 
tember, that  the  chances  of  war  with  France  had  greatly 
diminished.' 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the.  French  ministers 
themselves  were  undecided  until  the  tidings  arrived, 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  of  th§  surrender  of 
Saratosn.  In  those  tidin&^s  they  heard  the  knell  of 
Englishdominion  in  America,  of  English  greatness  in 
the  world.  Their  decision  was  speedily  taken.  On  the 
17th  of  that  same  month  they  informed  the  American 
commissioners  that  they  were  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  America,  to  acknowledge  and 
support  her  independence,  and  to  seek  no  advantage  for 
themselves  except  a  participation  in  American  commerce 
and  the  great  political  end  of  severing  the  colonies  from 
the  British  Empire,  llie  sole  condition  exacted  was 
that  the  Americans  should  make  no  peace  with  England 

1  BorWf  Correspondence,  fl.  Ill,  and  Lora  North,  iL  88,  S4. 

145, 14S.  Bee,  too,  pp.  98, 106,  and  Wak 

•  MieeeOaneouM  Worke,  !L  110.  pole's  Lout  JowmdU,  iL  27% 
'  Conetfomdenc^   ^   Oeor§$ 
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which  did  not  involve  a  recognition  of  their  independ- 
moe.^  On  February  6,  1778,  treaties  to  this  effect  were 
formally  signed  in  Paris. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  course  of 
opinion  in  England,  The  undoubted  popularity  of  the 
war  in  its  first  stage  had  for  some  time  continued 
to  increase,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1776  and  the 
first  half  of  1777  it  had  probably  attained  its  maximum. 
At  the  close  of  1776  the  greater  part  of  the  Rocking- 
ham connection,  finding  themselves  beaten  by  over^ 
whelming  majorities,  abstained  from  attending  Parlia- 
ment except  in  the  mornings,  when  private  business 
was  being  transacted.  A  great  part  of  the  majorities 
against  them  consisted,  no  doubt,  of  courtiers  and  place- 
men, of  representatives  of  Cornish  boroughs,  or  other 
nominees  of  the  Government ;  but  the  Whigs  at  this 
time  very  fully  admitted  that  the  genuine  opinion  of 
the  country  was  with  the  Government  and  with  the 
King.  The  victory  of  Long  Island,  the  capture  of  New 
York,  Port  Washington,  and  Fort  Lee,  the  successful 
invasion  of  the  Jerseys,  and  at  a  later  period  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  and  die  occupation  of  Philadelphia  and 
of  Ticonderoga,  convinced  a  great  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  the  insurrection  was  likely  to  be  speedily 
suppressed,  and  that  the  area  of  real  disaffection  had 
been  extremely  exaggerated.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  known  overtures  of  the  Americans 
to  France,  were  deemed  the  climax  of  insolence  and 
ingratitude.  The  damage  done  to  English  commerce, 
not  only  in  the  West  Indies,  but  even  around  the  Eng^ 
lish  and  Irish  coast,  excited  a  widespread  bitterness, 
and  it  was  greatly  intensified  by  a  series  of  attempts 
which  were  made  at  the  close  of  1776  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1777  to  bum  the  arsenals  at  Portsmouth  and 

'  AuMriottD  DiipHomaUe  Oanupondenee,  i,  ZS&^WI. 
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Plymouth,  and  the  shipping  at  Bristol.  Several  housei 
at  Bristol  were  actually  destroyed,  but  .at  last  the  cul* 
prit  was  detected  and  convicted,  and  he  proved  to  h% 
an  artisan  who  had  recently  returned  from  America^ 
and  who  by  his  own  confession  had  acted  at  the  direct 
instigation  of  Silas  Deane,  the  American  commissioner 
at  Paris.'  Besides  all  this,  war  in  itself  is  seldom  un- 
popular in  England.  English  privateers  were  soon 
afloat,  rivalling  in  their  gains  those  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  spirits  of  patriotism,  combat,  domination,  and  ad- 
venture  were  all  aroused. 

Sir  George  Savile,  writing  confidentially  to  Rock- 
ingham in  January  1777,  described  the  condition  of 
opinion  in  the  most  emphatic  terms :  '  We  are  not  only 
patriots  out  of  place,  but  patriots  out  of  the  opinion  of 
the  public.  The  reputed  successes,  hollow  as  I  think 
them,  and  the  more  ruinous  if  they  are  real,  have  fixed 
or  converted  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred.  The  cause 
itself  wears  away  by  degrees  from  a  question  of  right 
and  wrong  between  subjects,  to  a  war  between  us  and  a 
foreign  nation,  in  which  justice  is  never  heard,  because 
love  of  one's  country,  which  is  a  more  favourite  virtue, 
is  on  the  other  side.  I  see  marks  of  this  everywhere 
and  in  all  ranks.''  In  his  admirable  letter  on  the 
American  question  addressed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol, 
which  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  1777,  Burke 
made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  English  opinion  had 
deserted  the  Americans.  A  few  months  later  he  wrote 
to  Fox  that  *  the  popular  humour '  was  far  worse  than 
he  had  ever  known  it;  that  his  own  constituency, 
Bristol,  had  just  voted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  Lord  Suffolk ;  that  •  in  Liverpool  they 
are  literally  almost  ruined  by  this  American  war,  but 


*  SeehigoonlessioninHowell'a         *  AlhemarWu  Li/eo/ Boekinf 
S$att  Tridli,  zz.  1806.  ham.  iL  806. 
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diej  love  it  as  thej  suffer  from  it/  *  The  Tories/  Im 
added,  *do  universallj  think  their  power  and  conse- 
quence involved  in  the  success  of  this  American  business. 
The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the 
Tories  are  when  embodied  and  united  with  their  natural 
heady  the  Crown,  and  animated  by  their  clergy,  no  man 
knows  better  tJian  yourself.  The  Whigs  .  .  .  are 
what  they  always  were  (except  by  the  able  use  of  op- 
portunities), by  far  the  weakest  party  in  this  country. 
.  .  •  The  Dissenters,  their  main  effective  part,  are  .  .  . 
not  all  in  force.     They  will  do  very  little/  * 

Measures  were  carried  without  difficulty  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  the  case  of  persons  suspected 
of  high  treason  committed  in  North  America  or  on  the 
high  seas,  or  of  piracy,  and  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  American  vessels.  Supplies  amount- 
ing to  a  little  less  than  18  millions  were  voted  for  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  an  address,  which  was  moved 
by  Lord  Chatham  in  May,  for  repealing  the  many  op- 
pressive Acts  relating  to  America  since  1763,  was 
easily  rejected.  The  language  of  the  Opposition  in  their 
private  correspondence,  and  sometimes  in  public,  was 
that  of  extreme  despondency.  Burke  was  never  weary 
of  impressing  upon  the  people  that  the  American 
question  should  not  be  decided  by  philosophical  or 
historical  disquisitions  upon  the  rights  of  Parliament 
or  of  provincial  assemblies,  but  by  considerations  of  prac- 
tical policy,  and  that  no  possible  good  could  result  from 
the  course  which  was  being  pursued.  The  English,  ha 
argued,  never  could  get  a  revenue  from  America.    They 


'  Burke's  Workst  iz.  162, 15S.  disgrace  and  total  surrender  ol 

Bo  the  Duke  of  Orafton  writes :  General    Burgcyne's    army    at 

*  The  majority,  both  in  and  out  Saratoga  was  not   sufficient  te 

of  Parliament,  continued  in  a  awaken  them  from  their  follies.' 

blind  support  of  the  measures  of  — MS.  Autohioqraphy. 
4dmiiii0tnti<m.   Even  the  great 
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were  mastei*8  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  en- 
camped. They  were  rapidly,  by  the  employment  of 
Bavage  allies  and  of  German  mercenaries,  depriving 
themselves  of  every  friend  in  America.  They  were 
adding  enormously  to  their  own  national  debt,  and  were 
exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of  a  foreign  war 
under  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  evils  resulting  from  the  contest.  The 
party  most  hostile  to  British  liberty  was  raised  to 
power.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  discredited. 
Precedents  were  admitted  and  a  bias  was  created  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  British  Constitution,  and  some  of 
its  most  essential  maxims,  being  violated  in  America 
and  asserted  by  insurrection,  would  soon  cease  to  be  re- 
spected at  home.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  even  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  that  Parliament  in  its  present 
mood  would  be  perfectly  ready  to  establish  despotism  in 
England.* 

The  Whig  secession  was  a  very  short  one,  and  it 
was  imperfectly  observed.  Fox,  who  was  now  rapidly 
rising  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministry,  never  joined  it.  His  speeches  at  this  tiine, 
by  the  confession  of  the  best  judges,  were  among  the 
most  powerful  ever  heard  in  Parliament ;  and  a  signifi- 
cant letter  is  preserved  in  which  the  King  recommended 
North  to  push  on  as  much  business  as  possible  during  a 
few  days  when  the  young  orator  was  at  Paris.*  Whether, 
however,  these  speeches  were  as  advantageous  to  the 
Whig  party  as  they  were  to  the  reputation  of  the 
speaker,  may,  I  think,  be  much  doubted.  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Fox,  which  he  showed  both 
during  the  American  War  and  during  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  whenever  he  difi*ered  from  tht 


>  Borke'i  Correspondencs,  ii.  118. 
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policy  of  the  Gfovemmenty  ha  never  appeared  to  have 
the  smallest  leaning  or  bias  in  favour  of  his  country. 
Believing  at  this  time  that  his  friends  were  as  com- 
pletely proscribed  as  the  Jacobites  in  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  ex- 
cept tiie  reputation  of  a  great  orator,^  he  placed  no 
check  upon  his  natural  impulses.  More  than  any  other 
man  he  gave  the  Whig  party  that  cosmopolitan  and  un- 
national  character  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
its  weakness,  and  which  it  only  lost  at  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832.  Chatham,  in  his  most  vehement  denunciations 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  never  forgot  that  he 
was  beyond  all  things  an  English  statesman,  and  the 
greatness  of  England  was  at  all  times  the  first  object  of 
his  ambition.  Burke,  although  he  was  guilty  oi  innu- 
merable faults  of  temper  and  taste,  and  although  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  recognise  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica, if  it  became  necessary,  seldom  failed  to  put  forward 
reconciliation  as  the  ultimate  end  of  his  policy ;  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  Sheriffi  of  Bristol  in  1777  he  ofiended 
■ome  of  the  more  violent  members  of  his  party  by  ex- 
pressing his  earnest  wish  that  the  whole  body  of 
authority  of  the  English  Crown  and  Parliament  over 
America  which  existed  before  the  Stamp  Act,  might  be 
preserved  perfect  and  entire.'  But  the  language  ot 
Fox  was  that  of  a  passionate  partisan  of  the  insurgents. 
I  have  already  mentioned  his  eulogy  of  Montgomery, 
who  fell  at  the  head  of  the  American  army.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  described  the  first  considerable  success  of 
the  English  in  America  as  *  the  terrible  news  from  Long 
Island,  and  spoke  of  what  would  happen  '  if  America 
should  be  at  our  feet — ^which  God  forbid.' '    In  Parliar 


^  Fox'i  Oorrespondencs,  i.  169-171. 
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ment  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  show  that  it  was 
the  true  interest  of  France  and  Spain  to  draw  the  sword 
in  favour  of  American  Independence.*  When  the  news 
of  the  crushing  disaster  of  Saratoga  arrived,  the  Oppo- 
sition did  not  suspend  for  a  single  day  their  pai*ty  war- 
fare ;  they  expressed  no  real  desire  to  support  the  Grov- 
ermnent  in  its  difficulties,  and  Fox  at  once  signaUsed 
himself  by  a  furious  invective  against  Lord  George 
Germaine,  accusing  him  of  disgracing  his  country  in 
every  capacity,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  he  would 
be  brought  to  a  second  trial.* 

In  every  stage  of  the  contest  the  influence  of  the 
Opposition  ^as  employed  to  trammel  the  Government. 
In  1776  they  denounced  the  garrisoning  of  Minorca  and 
Gibraltar  with  Hanoverian  soldiers  as  a  breach  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement.*  After  the  surrender  of  Saratoga, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  each 
raised  a  regiment.  Several  independent  companies 
were  raised  in  Wales,  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  was 
80  strong  that  no  less  than  15,000  soldiers  were  pre- 
sented by  private  bounty  to  the  State.*  But  the  Oppo- 
sition did  everything  in  their  power  to  discourage  the 
movement.  Iliey  denounced  tiie  raising  of  troops  by 
private  subscription  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
to  liberty,  while  they  dilated  upon  the  indefensible  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  a  strain  that  must  have  greatlj 
encouraged  the  French,*  and  Fox  at  the  same  time 
moved  that  no  more  troops  should  be  sent  out  of  Eng- 
land.*   The  statement  of  Wraxall  that  the  Whig  colours 

>  Pari.  £i5<  xviil.  1430.  •  See    Pari.  Hist    six.   620, 

*  Walpole'f  Last  JoumaU,  622.  He  said 'that  Scotland  and 
IL  170, 171.  Correspondence  of  Manchester  were  so  aooustomed 
George  III.  with  Lord  Norths  it.  to  disgrace  that  it  was  no  wondec 
1^.  if  they  pocketed  Instances  of  dis* 

*  Adolphus,  iL  26&-267«  honour  and  sat  down  contented 
«  Ibid.  pp.  604,  606r                       with  infan^.' 

» Ibid.  pp.  609-616. 
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of  buff  and  blue  were  first  adopted  by  Fox  in  imitatiaii 
of  the  uniform  of  Washington  s  troops,^  is,  I  believe, 
corroborated  by  no  other  writer;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  his  assertion  that  the  members  of  the  Whig 
party  in  society  and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  wished  success  to 
the  American  cause  and  rejoiced  in  the  American 
triumphs.'^  Benedict  Arnold  was  attacked,  Franklin 
and  Laurens  were  eulogised  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  a  strain  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
becoming  in  the  American  Congress,  and  the  American 
cause  was  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  liberty.'  Dr.  Price, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  finance  was  widely  celebrated, 
was  invited  by  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  1778  to  go 
over  to  America  and  to  manage  the  American  financed. 
He  declined  the  invitation  on  the  ground  of  his  feeble 
health  and  spirits,  but  with  a  profusion  of  compliments 
to  the  Assembly,  which  he  'considered  the  most  respect- 
able and  important  in  the  world,'  with  the  warmest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Americans,  and  without 
the  smallest  intimation  that  the  fact  that  they  were  at 
war  with  his  country  made  it  difficult  for  hii^  to  place 
his  talents  at  their  disposal.^  In  1781  a  young  poet  of 
the  party,  who  afterwards  became  the  great  Sir  William 
JoneS)  told  how  Truth,  Justice,  Beason,  and  Valour  had 


^  Wnoall's  Memoirs^  ii.  %. 
n«re  is  a  long  disoassion  on  the 
origin  of  the  Whig  oolonn  m  the 
Stanhope  Miscellanies,  pp.  116- 
129,  bat  it  leaves  the  question 
in  great  onoertainty.  SparkB 
fhought  that  the  Amerioans 
adopted  the  nniform  from  the 
Whigg,  bfot  it  appears  to  have 
been  worn  in  America  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  contest. 
Jones  speaks  of  a  soldier  wbo» 


'  dressed  in  boff  and  bine,  after- 
wards joined  Montgomery  ia 
Canada,  was  wonnded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Quebec.' — Hist,  cf 
New  York,  ii.  343. 

*  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  i.  470^ 
471. 

*  Por2.flM^xxii.ll76.  Burks 
was  the  warmest  enlogist  ol 
Franklin  and  Laurens. 

*  American  DipUmuUie  Cor 
respondence,  IL  S22, 924. 
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all  fled  beyond  the  Atlantic  to  seek  a  purer  soil  and  a 
more  congenial  sky.*  'The  parricide  joy  of  some,'  wrote 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  about  this  time, '  in  the  losses  of  their 
country  makes  me  mad.  They  don't  disguise  it.  A 
patriotic  Duke  told  me  some  weeks  ago  that  some  shipg 
had  been  lost  off  the  coast  of  North  America  in  a  storm. 
He  said  1,000  British  sailors  were  drowned — not  one 
escaped— with  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  ...  In  the 
House  of  Commons  it  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  the 
Provincials  as  our  army/  The  same  acute  observer  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  North  Ministry  had  re- 
peatedly made  mistakes  which  would  have  destroyed  it 
had  it  not  been  for  the  course  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Opposition.  *  It  was  the  wis^  of  Great  Britain  to  re- 
cover America.  Government  aimed  at  least  at  this 
object,  which  the  Opposition  rejected.  .  .  .  The  prin- 
ciples [of  Government]  respecting  America  were  agree- 
able to  the  people,  and  those  of  Opposition  offensive  to 
them.'  • 

And  while  the  Opposition  by  their  grossly  unpatriotic 
language  and  conduct  exasperated  the  national  feeling, 
the  King,  on  his  side,  did  the  utmost  in  his  power  to 
embitter  the  contest.  It  is  only  by  examining  his  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  North  tiiat  we  fully  realise  how 
completely  at  this  time  he  assumed  the  position  not 
only  of  a  prime  minister  but  of  a  Cabinet,  superintend- 
ing, directing,  and  prescribing,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  It  was  not  merely  that  he 
claimed  a  commanding  voice  in  every  kind  of  appoint- 
ment.   The  details  of  military  management,  the  whole 

I  See  a  poem  oaUed  The  Muse      ^^*  tyranta,  bow  beneath  th*  aTenginf 
Befxilled  i  Jonei  continued :-         0,^,™.  with  fi«u  d>idi  moek  tM 

Tiuste  OB  t  loftT  throiM  ■hall  Virtnt  waves, 

stand.  And  arts  that  flonrish  nol  with  dsfwi 

Vo  her  tht  jmzih  ot  Dalawara  iball 

4ad^whenh««lta.iyapl«tyir«      Gilbert  EUiot,  I  H,  li  111 
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ooone  and  character  of  the  war,  and  aometimei  even 
the  manner  in  which  Govenmient  questions  were  to  be 
argued  in  Parliament,  were  prescribed  by  him;  and 
ministerSi  aooording  to  the  theory  which  had  now  be- 
come dominant  in  Court  circles,  were  prepared  to  act 
simply  as  his  agents,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
own  judgments.  We  have  already  seen  that  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  who,  as  minister  of  war,  was  most  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  con- 
ducted, had  distinctly  informed  his  brother  ministers  as 
early  as  1774  that  he  disapproved  of  the  whole  policy  of 
coercing  the  colonies,  that  be  believed  the  military 
enterprises  which  he  organised  could  lead  to  nothing 
bat  disaster,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that,  though 
the  Americans  might  be  reduced  by  the  fleet,  they  could 
never  be  reduced  by  the  army.  We  have  seen  also 
that,  although  Barrington  never  failed  to  express  his 
opinions  frankly  and  fiiUy  to  the  Cabinet,  he  consented, 
at  the  request  of  the  King,  to  remain  the  responsible 
minister  till  the  end  of  1778.  Lord  Howe  and  Lord 
Amherst  agreed  with  Barrington  in  thinking  that  an 
exclusively  naval  war  was  the  sole  chance  of  success, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  opinion  was  a 
just  one.  In  the  divided  condition  of  American  opinion, 
the  stress  of  a  severe  blockade  might  easily  have  ren- 
dered the  Revolutionary  party  so  unpopular  that  it 
would  have  succumbed  before  the  Loyalists,  had  it  not 
been  strengthened  by  the  great  miUtary  triumph  of 
Saratoga,  and  by  the  indignation  which  the  outrages  of 
British  and  German  troops  and  the  far  more  horrible 
outrages  of  Lidian  savages  had  very  naturally  produced. 
But  tibe  Ejing  had  a  different  plan  for  the  war,  and  Bar- 
rington obediently  carried  it  out.  'Every  means  of 
distressing  America,'  wrote  the  King,  '  must  meet  with 
my  concurrence.'  He  strongly  supported  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians,  and  in  October  1777  he  expressed  hif 
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bope  that  Howe  would  *  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  modt 
of  war  best  calculated  to  end  this  contest,  as  most  dis- 
tressing to  the  Americans/  which,  the  King  reproach- 
fully added,  *he  seems  as  yet  carefully  to  have  avoided.** 
It  was  the  King's  friends  who  were  most  active  in  pro- 
moting all  measures  of  violence.  Clergymen  who  in 
the  fast-day  sermons  distinguished  themselves  by  violent 
attacks  on  the  Americans  or  by  maintaining  despotic 
theories  of  government,  were  conspicuously  selected  for 
promotion.  The  war  was  commonly  called  the  '  King^s 
war,'  and  its  opponents  were  looked  apon  as  opponenti 
of  the  King.* 

The  person,  however,  who  in  the  eye  of  history  ap- 
pears most  culpable  in  this  matter,  was  Lord  NorUt 
He  disclaimed  indeed  the  title  of  Prime  Minister,  as  a 
term  unknown  to  the  Constitution ;  but  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he 
was  more  than  any  other  person  responsible  to  the 
country  for  the  policy  that  was  pursued,  and  but  for  his 
continuance  in  office  that  policy  could  hardly  have  been 
maintained.  Nearly  all  the  great  politicians  of  Europe 
—Frederick  in  Prussia,  Turgot  in  France,  Chatham  and 
Burke  in  England — pronounced  the  course  which  the 
English  Government  were  adopting  to  be  ruinous ;  and 
the  bitterness  mth  which  the  Opposition  attacked  Lord 
Nortli  was  always  considerably  aggravated  by  the  very 
prevalent  belief  that  he  j^as  not  seriously  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  war  he  was  conducting,  and  that  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  pursued  it  long  after  success 
appeai*ed  impossible,  was  due  to  his  resolution,  at  all 


>  Correspondenceof  George  III.  from    the    handwriting   of   the 

with  honrd  Norths  i.  274,  ii.  84.  King,    in    Albemarle's    Life   of 

Bee,  too,  Bancroft's  History  of  Rockingliam,  11.  330-382. 
ihe  United  States,  iz.  321,  and         *  See  Nichols's   BecollecHtmi 

also  a  paper,  *  On  the  Condaot  of  of  George  III.  i.  86. 
ttie  War  from  Canada,*  copied 
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hasards  to  hit  oomitryy  to  retain  his  office.  l%e  pabli« 
cation  of  the  correspondence  of  George  m.  has  thrown 
a  light  upon  this  question  which  was  not  possessed  bj^ 
contemporariei,  and,  while  it  completely  exculpates 
North  from  the  charge  of  excessive  attachment  to  office, 
it  supplies  one  of  the  most  striking  and  melancholy 
examples  of  the  relation  of  the  King  to  his  Tory  mini- 
sters. It  appears  from  this  correspondence  that  for  the 
space  of  about  five  years  North,  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
King,  carried  on  a  bloody,  costly,  and  disastrous  war  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  own  judgment  and  to  his  own 
wishes.  In  the  November  of  1779  Lord  Gower,  who 
had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
the  Government,  resigned  his  post  on  the  ground  that 
the  system  which  was  being  pursued  '  must  end  in  ruin 
to  his  Majesty  and  the  country ; '  and  North,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  the  Eang,  after  describing  the  efforts  he 
had  made  to  dissuade  his  colleague  from  resigning, 
added  these  memorable  words :  *  In  the  argument  Lord 
North  had  certainly  one  disadvantage,  which  is  that  he 
hokb  in  his  heart,  and  has  held  for  three  years  past,  the 
same  opinion  with  Lord  Oower.'  >  And  yet  in  spite  of 
this  declaration  he  continued  in  office  for  two  years 
lonmr.  Again  and  again  he  entreated  that  his  resig- 
nation might  be  accepted,  but  again  and  again  he 
E 'elded  to  the  request  of  the  King,  who  threatened,  if 
s  minister  resigned,  to  abdicate  the  throne,  who  im- 
plored him,  by  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and  his 
loyalty  as  a  subject,  to  continue  at  his  post,  who  reiter- 
ated his  supplications  in  letter  after  letter  of  passionate 
entreaty,  and  who,  though  perfectly  aware  that  Lord 
North  regarded  the  war  as  hopeless  and  inevitably  dis- 
astrous, uniformly  urged  that  resignation  would  be  an 
act  of  culpable,  cowardly,  and  dishonourable  desertioai 
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Unhappily  for  his  country,  most  unhappily  for  his  owl 
reputation,  North  suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  and 
became  the  instrument  of  a  policy  of  which  he  utterly 
disapproved.  He  was  an  amiable  but  weak  man,  keenly 
susceptible  to  personal  influence,  and  easily  moved  by 
the  unhappiness  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, but  without  sufficient  force  of  principle  to  restrain 
his  feelings,  or  sufficient  power  of  imagination  to  realise 
adequately  the  sufferings  of  great  bodies  of  men  in  a 
distant  land.  His  loyalty  and  personal  attachment  to 
the  King  were  stronger  than  his  patriotism.  He  was 
cut  to  the  heart  by  the  distress  of  his  Sovereign,  and  he 
was  too  good-natured  to  arrest  the  war. 

The  King  was  determined,  under  no  circumstances, 
to  treat  with  the  Americans  on  the  basis  of  the  recog- 
nition of  their  independence;  but  he  acknowledged, 
after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  as  soon  as  the 
French  war  had  become  inevitable,  that  unconditional 
submission  could  no  longer  be  hoped  for,  and  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  concentrate  the  British  forces  in 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas,  and  to  employ 
them  exclusively  against  the  French  and  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.^  He  consented,  too,  though 
apparently  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Cabinet,  that  new  propo- 
sitions should  be  made  to  the  Americans.  The  stocks 
had  greatly  fallen.  No  recruits  could  any  longer  be 
obtained  from  Germany;  the  ministerial  majorities, 
though  still  large,  had  perceptibly  diminished,  and  out- 
side the  Parliament,  Gibbon  noticed,  even  before  the 
news  of  Saratoga  arrived,  that  the  tide  of  opinion  waa 
begmning  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  peace.*     On  De- 

*  Correspondence  of  George  IIL  Gibbon  (Deo.  2, 1777).    A  month 

with  Lord  North,  iL  118,  125,  previously  the  Duke  of  Riohmond 

126.  had  written:   *I  will  say,  Ukh 

'  See  a  remarkable  letter  of  that  the  people  begin  to  feel  Um 


ibcr  10,  1777,  a  few  days  mfter  ^  eumnder  of 
Burgojiie  had  been  aimoiinoed,  when  the  attitude  of  the 
French  was  jek  unknown,  and  when  Parliament  was 
aboot  to  adjoum  for  Christmaa,  Lord  North  announced 
that  ai  the  dose  d  the  holidays  he  would  bring  in  a 
of  oonciliatioQ. 

The  next  day  Chatham  made  one  of  his  greatest 
fpeeches  on  the  subject.  Though  now  a  complete  in- 
valid,  he  had  several  times  during  the  last  (ew  months 
tpoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  American  ques- 
tion,  with  little  less  than  his  old  eloquence,  and 
with  a  wisdom  and  moderation  which  in  his  greater 
days  he  had  not  always  exhibited.  America,  he  em* 
phatically  and  repeatedly  maintained,  never  could  be 
subdued  by  force;  the  continued  attempt  could  only 
lead  to  utter  ruin,  and  France  would  sooner  or  later 
bievitably  throw  herself  into  the  contest.  He  repro- 
bated, in  language  that  has  become  immoHal  in  Eng- 
lish eloquence,  the  policy  which  let  loose  the  tomahawks 
of  the  Indians  upon  the  old  subjects  of  England.  In  a 
passage  which  is  less  quoted,  but  which  was  eminently 
indicative  of  his  military  prescience,  he  had  in  Novem- 
ber spoken  of  the  total  loss  of  the  army  of  Burgoyne  as 
a  probable  contingency,^  and  he  dilated  on  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  naval  establishments  in  a  language 
which  was  emphatically  repudiated  by  the  ministers,  but 
which  subsequent  events  fully  justified.  He  strongly 
maintained,  however,  that  England  and  America  must 
remain  united  for  the  benefit  of  both,  and  that  though 
every  week  which  passed  made  it  more  dillicult,  and 

aontinnance  of  the  war,  the  losses,  Savile,  however,  thought  thai  In 

the  taxes,  the  load  of  debt,  the  November  the  people  wore  stiU 

want  of  money,  and  the  impossi-  on  the  side  of  the  war.    Ibid,  p 

hiUij  of  Buoh  snccess  as  to  re-  822. 

estabUsh  a  permanent  tranqoU-  *  Chatham  Correip(mdenc4tim 

llt7.>-.Albemarle'8  Life  of  Bock-  463. 

ingkam.    ii.    S18.    gir  OMffi 
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though  the  language  of  the  ministers,  and  especially  tfas 
employment  of  Indians,  had  enormously  ^aggravated  the 
situation,  it  was  still  possible,  by  a  frank  and  speed; 
surrender  of  all  the  constitutional  questions  in  dispute, 
and  by  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  invading  army, 
to  conciliate  the  colonies.  '  America  is  in  ill-humour 
with  France  on  some  points  that  have  not  entirely  an- 
swered her  expectations ;  let  us  wisely  take  advantage 
of  every  possible  moment  of  reconciliation.  Her  natu- 
ral disposition  still  leans  towards  England,  and  to  the 
old  habits  of  connection  and  mutual  interest  that  united 
both  countries.  This  was  the  established  sentiment  of 
all  the  continent.  •  .  •  All  the  middle  and  southern 
provinces  are  still  sound  .  .  .  still  sensible  of  their 
real  interests.'  'The  security  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  both  countries  *  can  only  be  attained  by  union,  and 
by  this  alone  the  power  of  France  can  be  repressed. 
*  America  and  France  cannot  be  congenial ;  there  is 
something  decisive  and  confirmed  in  the  honest  Ameri- 
oan  that  will  not  assimilate  to  the  futility  and  levity  of 
Frenchmen,'  Prompt,  conciliatory  action  was,  however, 
necessary,  and  he  accordingly  strenuously  opposed  the 
adjournment,  which  left  the  country  mthout  a  Parlia- 
ment in  the  six  critical  weeks  that  followed  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga.^ 

His  counsel  was  rejected,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
recess  some  private  overtures  were  vainly  made  to  Frank- 
lin by  persons  who  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  confidence 
of  the  English  Gk>vemment.  The  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
the  country  was  now  very  acute,  and  it  was  noticed  thai 
in  January  1778  the  Three  per  Cents,  stood  at  71^9 
whereas  in  January  1760,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  a 
with  the  unit^  House  of  Bourbon,  they  wet^  79.' 


^  Ckaiham  Conuamdmo^  iT.  4M,  4tf»  45T. 
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On  Febrnary  17,  North  rose  to  move  Bills  of  concilia- 
tion  which  virtually  conceded  all  that  America  had  long 
been  asking.  The  Act  remodelling  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  tea  duty,  which  were  the  main 
grievances  of  the  colonies,  were  both  absolutely  and 
unconditionally  repealed.  Parliament  formally  promised 
to  impose  no  taxes  upon  the  colonies  for  the  sake  of 
revenue,  and  although  it  retained  its  ancient  right  of 
imposing  such  duties  as  were  necessary  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  it  bound  itself  that  those  duties 
should  always  be  applied  to  public  purposes  in  the 
colonj  in  which  they  were  levied,  in  such  manner  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  should  determine.  It  was  enacted 
also  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  out  to  America 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  with  full  powers  to  treat  with 
Congress,  to  proclaim  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  land 
and  sea,  to  grant  pardons  to  all  descriptions  of  persons, 
and  to  suspend  the  operation  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  American  colonies  which  had  passed 
once  February  1768.^ 

The  propositions  were  listened  to  with  blank  amaze- 
ment by  the  most  devoted  followers  of  the  ministers. 
They  were  in  effect  much  the  same  as  those  which 
Burke  had  vainly  advocated  nearly  three  years  before. 
They  completely  surrendered  all  for  which  England  had 
been  contending  at  such  a  ruinous  cost,  and  the  speech 
with  which  Lord  North  introduced  them  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  ever  made  by  an  English  minister. 
He  contended  that  his  present  measures  were  not  only 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  present  opinions,  but  con- 
fdstent  also  with  the  opinions  he  had  always  held  and 
with  the  policy  he  had  always  pursued.  He  never,  he 
•aid,  had  any  real  belief  in  tlie  possibility  of  obtaining 
p   cirmsiderable  revenue  from  Ainerica.     The  policy  (4 
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taxing  America  was  not  his,  but  that  of  his  predeoesaon 
He  found  the  tea  duty  established  and  was  not  able  to 
abandon  it.  The  measure  enabling  the  East  India 
Company  to  send  its  tea  to  America,  paying  a  small 
duty  there,  but  with  a  drawback  of  the  much  larger 
duty  previously  paid  in  England,  was  in  reality  an  act 
not  of  oppression  but  of  relief,  and  it  had  only  been 
turned  into  a  new  grievance  by  the  combined  artifices 
of  demagogues  who  wished  to  produce  a  separation,  and 
of  smugglers  who  feared  that  the  contraband  trade  in 
tea  would  be  extinguished.  The  coercion  Acts  had 
been  introduced  on  account  of  great  acts  of  violence 
which  had  occurred  in  the  colonies.  They  had  not  pro- 
duced the  results  that  were  hoped  for,  and  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  abandon  them.  They  had,  however,  beer 
so  far  from  representing  what,  in  the  opinion  of  North, 
ought  to  be  the  permanent  relations  of  England  to  the 
colonies,  that  he  had  accompanied  them  by  a  concilia- 
tory measure  which  he  still  thought  would  have  formed 
the  happiest,  most  equitable,  most  lasting  bond  of  union 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  He  had 
proposed  that  any  colony  might  secure  itself  against  all 
taxation  by  Parliament  if  it  would,  of  its  own  accord, 
raise  such  a  sum  towards  the  payment  of  its  civil 
government  and  towards  the  common  defence  of  the 
Empire  as  Parliament  thought  suflScient.  The  proposal 
was  most  honestly  meant,  but  the  Americans  had  been 
persuaded,  partly  by  their  own  leaders,  and  partly  by 
the  English  Opposition,  that  it  was  a  deceptive  one.  He 
had  afterwards  authorised  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother 
to  negotiate  with  members  of  the  Congress  in  1776,  but 
it  was  then  objected  that  the  commissioners  had  m- 
BuflScient  powers.  This  objection  was  obviated  by  tha 
present  Bill.  The  new  commissioners  would  be  in 
Btructed  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  colonies  to  make 
lome  reasonable,  moderate,  and  voluntary  contributioi 
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towards  the  cost  of  the  common  empire  when  reunited, 
but  no  such  contribution  was  to  be  demanded  as  essen- 
tial ;  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was 
formally  and  finally  renounced,  and  the  States  were 
not  to  be  asked  to  resign  their  independence  till  the 
treaty  with  the  mother  country  had  been  agreed  on 
and  ratified  in  Parliament.  It  was  added  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  a 
security  of  the  debts  of  Congress,  and  a  re-establish- 
ment of  the  credit  of  the  paper  money  which  had  now 
been  so  enormously  depreciated,  would  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Commission  and,  it  was  hoped,  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  to  the  Americans  to  receive  it  with 
&vour. 

The  speech,  wrote  a  keen  observer,*  was  listened  to 
*  with  profound  attention,  but  mthout  a  single  mark  of 
approbation  to  any  part,  from  any  description  of  men 
or  any  particular  man  in  the  House.  Astonishment, 
dejection,  and  fear  overclouded  the  whole  assembly.' 
Everything,  as  devoted  followers  of  the  Ministry  ex- 
plained, except  independence,  was  conceded,  and  offers 
were  made  which  a  little  before  would  certainly  have 
been  welcomed  with  alacrity.  Now,  however,  they 
clashed  against  two  fatal  obstacles — ^the  treaties  with 
Prance,  which,  though  not  yet  formally  declared  or 
ratified,  were  already  signed,  and  the  antecedents  of 
the  ministry,  which  made  it  impossible  that  any  pro- 
posals that  emanated  from  it  could  be  received  without 
hostility  and  distrust.  That  Lord  North  in  his  speech 
truly  represented  his  own  later  opinions  on  AmericujQ 
questions  is  very  probable,  but  they  were  at  least 
opinions  which  were  utterly  opposed  to  those  which  the 
world  ascribed  to  him  and  to  the  general  policy  of  hit 
party.    He  was  the  special  leader  of  men  who  in  eveij 

^  dmnual  Begiater  1779. 
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Stage  of  the  long  controversy  had  nniformly  shown 
themselves  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  preten* 
lions  of  the  colonies,  and  who  had  spared  no  insult  and 
no  injury  that  could  exasperate  and  envenom  the  con- 
flict. Sandwich  and  Rigby,  Weymouth  and  Hills- 
borough, Wedderbum  and  Germaine,  the  King's 
friends  and  the  Bedford  fection,  were  very  naturally 
regarded  by  the  Americans  as  their  most  rancorous 
enemies.  The  language  of  the  ministerial  newspapers, 
the  disposal  of  ministerial  patronage,  the  gradual  dis- 
placement of  every  politician  who  leaned  towards  a 
mUder  poUcy,  had  aU  abundantly  indicated  their  spirit. 
In  such  hands  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  concilia- 
tion could  succeed.  The  commissioners  appointed  were 
Lord  Carlisle,  William  Eden,  and  George  Johnstone,  a 
former  governor  of  Florida.  The  first  two  were  as  yet 
very  little  known  in  politics,  but  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Lord  Carlisle  had  moved  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  royal  Speech  which  denounced  the 
Americans  as  rebels  and  traitors,  while  Eden  had  been 
Under-Secretary  to  Lord  Suffolk,  the  most  vehement 
advocate  of  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war. 
Johnstone  had,  it  is  true,  opposed  the  ministerial  mea- 
sures relating  to  the  colonies,  and  he  was  well  known 
in  America ;  but  he  greatly  injured  the  cause  by  private 
overtures  to  members  of  Congress,  endeavouring  by 
personal  offers  to  obtain  their  assistance,  and  after  much 
angry  altercation  he  withdrew  from  the  Commission* 
Congress  unanimously  declined  any  reconciliation  wkicd 
was  not  based  on  a  recognition  of  American  indepen- 
dence. The  commissioners  appear  to  have  done  every* 
thing  in  their  power  to  execute  their  mission.  They 
even  went  beyond  their  legal  powers,  for  besides  pro- 
mising the  Americans  complete  liberty  of  internal 
legislation,  they  offered  an  engagement  that  no  Euro- 
pean troops  should  be  again  sent  to  America  without 
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the  consent  of  the  local  assemblies,  and  they  also  offered 
an  American  representation  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Gates  was  in  favour  of  negotiation,  and  Lee,  who  had 
now  lost  almost  all  sympathy  with  the  American  cause, 
was  on  the  same  side ;  but,  though  a  great  section  of 
the  American  people  would  have  gladly  closed  the 
quarrel  by  a  reconciliation,  the  Conprress  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  insurgent  party.  In  October  the  com- 
missioners published  a  manifesto  appealing  from  the 
Congress  to  the  people,  offering  the  terms  which  had 
been  rejected  to  each  separate  State,  and  threatening 
a  desolating  war  if  those  terms  were  not  accepted. 
Offers,  however,  emanating  from  the  North  ministry 
were  almost  universally  distrusted,  and  the  new  alliance 
with  Prance  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  On  May 
4,  1778,  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  were 
unanimously  ratified  by  Congress.  On  the  13th  of  the 
preceding  March  the  latter  treaty  had  been  formally 
communicated  by  the  French  ambassador  at  London, 
and  immediately  after,  the  ambassadors  on  each  side 
were  recalled,  and  England  and  Prance  were  at  war. 

The  ipoment  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  in  English 
history.  England  had  not  an  ally  in  the  world.  One 
army  was  a  prisoner  in  America ;  and  the  Congress,  on 
very  futile  pretexts,  had  resolved  not  to  execute  the 
Convention  of  Saratoga,  which  obliged  them  to  send  it 
back  to  England.  The  great  bulk  of  the  English 
troops  were  confined  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  growing  hostility  of  the  German  Powers  had  made 
ft  Impossible  to  raise  or  subsidise  additional  German 
soldiers  ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  England,  already 
exhausted  by  a  war  which  its  distance  made  peculiarly 
terrible,  had  to  confront  the  whole  force  of  France,  and 
was  certain  in  a  few  months  to  have  to  encounter  the 
whole  force  of  Spain.  Her  navy  was  but  half  prepared ; 
fter  troops  were  barely  sufiicient  to  protect  her  shorei 
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from  invasion;  her  ministers  and  her  generals  wert 
utterly  discredited ;  her  Prime  Minister  had  just  ad« 
mitted  that  the  taxation  of  America,  which  was  the 
original  object  of  the  war,  was  an  impossibility.  At 
the  same  time,  the  country  believed,  as  most  men  be- 
lieved both  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  that  the 
■everance  of  the  colonies  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
complete  decadence  of  England;  and  the  Imperial 
feeling,  which  was  resolved  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  submit  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  was 
fully  aroused.  It  is  a  feeling  which  is  rarely  absent 
from  any  large  section  of  the  English  race,  and  how- 
ever much  the  Americans,  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, may  have  reprobated  it,  it  wm  never  displayed 
more  conspicuously  or  more  passionately  than  by  their 
own  descendants  when  the  great  question  of  secession 
arose  within  their  border. 

There  was  one  man  to  whom,  in  this  hour  of  panic 
and  consternation,  the  eyes  of  all  patriotic  Englishmen 
were  turned.  In  Chatham  England  possessed  a  states- 
man whose  genius  in  conducting  a  war  was  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  Marlborough  in  conducting  an  army. 
In  France  his  name  produced  an  almost  superstitious 
terror.  In  America  it  was  pronounced  with  the  deepest 
afiection  and  reverence.  He  had,  in  the  great  French 
war,  secured  the  Anglo-Saxon  preponderance  in  the 
colonies ;  he  had  defended  the  colonies  in  every  stage 
of  their  controversy  about  the  Stamp  Act,  and  had 
fascinated  them  by  the  splendour  of  his  genius.  If  any 
■tatesman  could,  at  the  last  moment,  conciliate  them, 
dissolve  the  new  alliance,  and  kindle  into  a  flame  the 
loyalist  feeling  which  undoubtedly  exited  largely  in 
Aiuerica,  it  was  Chatham.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ciliation proved  impossible,  no  statesman  could  for  a 
moment  be  compared  to  him  in  the  management  of  a 
war.    Lord  North  implored  the  Kin^  to  accept  hii 
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recdgnation,  and  to  Bend  for  Chatham.  Bute,  the  old 
Tory  favourite,  breaking  his  long  silence,  spoke  of 
Chatham  as  now  indispensable.  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
bitterest  and  ablest  rival  of  Chatham,  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  unless  the  King  sent  for  Chatham,  the 
ship  would  assuredly  go  down.  George  Grenville,  the 
son  of  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  Lord  Rochford, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  late  Secretaries  of  State,  em- 
ployed the  same  language,  and  public  opinion  loudly 
and  unanimously  declared  itself  in  the  same  sense. 
Lord  Barrington  represented  to  the  Bang  *  the  general 
dismay  which  prevails  among  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
arising  from  an  opinion  that  the  administration  was 
not  equal  to  the  times,  an  opinion  so  universal  that  it 
prevailed  among  those  who  were  most  dependent  and 
attached  to  his  ministers,  and  even  among  the  ministers 
themselves.'  *  Every  rank,'  wrote  one  of  the  foremost 
bankers  in  London,  *  looks  up  to  Chatham  with  the 
only  gleam  of  hope  that  remains ;  nor  do  I  meet  with 
anyone  who  does  not  lament  and  wonder  that  his 
Majesty  has  not  yet  publicly  desired  the  only  help  that 
can  have  a  chance  to  extricate  the  country  from  the 
difficulties  which  every  day  grow  greater,  and  must 
otherwise,  I  fear,  become  insurmountable.'  The  Rock- 
ingham party  believed,  what  Chatham  still  refused  to 
admit,  that  the  only  possible  course  was  to  acknowledge 
at  once  the  independence  of  America;  and  the  old 
jealousies  that  divided  them  from  Chatham  were  far 
from  extinct.  But  the  Rockingham  party  also  agreed 
in  thinking  that  it  was  now  in  the  easy  power  of 
France  and  Spain  to  give  *  a  deadly  blow '  to  this 
country,  and  as  Chatham  had  clearly  said  that  America 
oould  never  be  overcome  by  force,  the  differeuce  be- 
tween them  was  in  reality  chiefly  in  the  more  or  less 
sanguine  hope  they  entertained  of  the  possibility  of 
oonciliation.    The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  of  all  pn> 
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minent  politicians  was  the  most  vehement  sapporter  of 
the  necessity  of  admitting  the  independence  of  America^ 
sent  to  say  tW  '  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  great 
a  man  as  Lord  Chatham  was  more  wanted  than  at 
present/  and  that  if  Chatham  thought  it  right  to  make 
another  attempt  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  he  would  *  be  the  first  to  give  him  every  sup- 
port in  his  power.'  Lord  Camden,  who  now  usually 
acted  with  the  Rockingham  party,  and  was  somewhat 
alienated  from  Chatham,  wrote  of  him  to  Rockingham  : 

*  I  see  plainly  the  public  does  principally  look  up  to 
him,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  his 
ability  to  advise  as  well  as  execute  in  this  perilous 
crisis,  that  they  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  change 
or  arrangement  where  he  is  not  among  the  first.'  * 

Eveiything  seemed  thus  to  point  to  a  Ministry 
under  the  guidance  of  Chatham  as  the  last  hope  of 
English  greatness.  Alone  amid  the  accumulating  dis- 
asters of  his  country  and  the  concurrence  of  the  most 
hostile  parties  the  King  was  unmoved.  He  consented 
indeed — ^and  he  actually  authorised  Lord  North  to  make 
the  astounding  proposition — to  receive  Chatham  as  a 
subordinate  minister  to  North,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  existing  administration;  but  this  was  the  utmost 
extent  to  which  he  would  go.  His  own  words,  which 
are  too  clear  for  cavil  or  for  dispute,  should  determine 
for  ever  his  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  patriot  king. 

*  I  declare  in  the  strongest  and  most  solemn  manner/ 
he  wrote  to  North,  *  that  though  I  do  not  object  to  your 
addressing  yourself  to  Lord  Chatham,  yet  that  you 
must  acquaint  him  that  I  shall  never  address  myself  to 
him  but  through  you,  and  on  a  clear  explanation  that 
he  is  to  step  forth  to  support  an  administration  wherein 
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yon  are  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  ...  I  w3I  only 
add,  to  put  before  your  eye  my  most  inward  thoughts, 
that  no  advantage  to  this  country,  no  present  danger 
to  myself,  can  ever  make  me  address  myself  to  Lord 
Chatham  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Opposition.  .  .  . 
Should  Lord  Chatham  wish  to  see  me  before  he  gives 
his  answer,  I  shall  most  certainly  refuse  it.  .  .  .  You 
have  now  fiill  powers  to  act ;  but  I  do  not  expect  Lord 
Chatham  and  his  crew  will  come  to  your  assistance.' 
*I  solemnly  declare,'  he  wrote  on  the  following  day, 
*that  nothmg  shall  bring  me  to  treat  personally  with 
Lord  Chatham ; '  and  again,  a  little  later,  '  No  considera- 
tion in  life  shidl  make  me  stoop  to  opposition.'  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  determination  of  the 
King  at  any  cost  to  his  country,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
most  earnest  representations  of  his  own  minister  and  of 
the  most  eminent  politicians  of  every  party,  to  refuse  to 
tend  for  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen  at  the  moment 
when  the  Empire  appeared  to  be  in  the  very  agonies  of 
dissolution,  was  not  solely  or  mainly  due  to  his  own 
opinions  on  the  American  question.  Chatham  had  de- 
clared, as  strongly  as  the  King  himself,  his  determination 
not  to  concede  American  independence ;  and  the  Eang, 
by  permitting  Lord  North  to  introduce  his  conciliatory 
Bills,  had  sanction^  the  surrender  of  every  other  con- 
stitutional question  in  dispute.  The  main  motives  that 
influenced  the  King  were  personal.  The  many  provoca- 
tions he  had  undoubtedly  received  from  Chatham  had 
produced  in  his  eminently  sullen  and  rancorous  nature  an 
intensity  of  hatred  which  no  consideration  of  patriotism 
could  overcome,  and  he  also  clearly  saw  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Opposition  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  that 
system  of  personal  government  which  he  had  so  labori* 
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ously  built  np.  Either  Chatham  or  Rockingham  would 
have  insisted  that  the  policy  of  the  country  should  b« 
directed  by  its  responsible  ministers,  and  not  dictated 
by  an  irresponsible  sovereign.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  in  the  passionate  expressions  of  the  King  that 
the  great  question  in  whose  hands  the  real  and  efficient 
determination  of  the  policy  of  government  was  to  rest, 
was  that  which  most  deeply  affected  his  mind.  The 
Opposition,  he  said,  '  would  make  me  a  slave  for  the 
remainder  of  my  days.'  *  Whilst  any  ten  men  in  the 
kingdom  will  stand  by  me  I  will  not  give  myself  up 
into  bondage.'  *I  will  never  put  my  hand  to  what 
would  make  me  miserable  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life/ 
'  Bather  than  be  shackled  by  those  desperate  men  (if 
the  nation  will  not  stand  by  me,  which  I  can  never 
•appose),  I  will  rather  see  any  form  of  government 
introduced  into  this  island,  and  lose  my  crown  than 
wear  it  as  a  disgrace.'  No  change,  he  emphatically 
said,  should  be  made  in  the  Government  which  did  not 
leave  North  at  its  head,  and  Thurlow,  Suffolk,  Sandwich, 
Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Wedderbum  in  high  office. 
On  such  conditions  he  well  knew  that  he  could  always 
either  govern  or  overthrow  the  administration.* 

This  episode  appears  to  me  the  most  criminal  in  the 
whole  reign  of  George  III.,  and  in  my  own  judgment  it 
is  as  criminal  as  any  of  those  acts  which  led  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold.  It  is  remarkable  how  nearly,  many 
years  later,  it  was  reproduced.  Terrible  as  was  the 
condition  of  England  in  1778,  the  dangers  that  menaced 
it  in  1804  were  probably  still  greatc,'.  The  short  peace 
of  Amiens  had  ended ;  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith  of  hia 
power  and  glory,  was  preparing  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  country  as  a  free  and  in- 


1  Ocrr$8pondencs  <ij  Oeorg§  UI.  toith  Lord  North,  ii.  151»  154 
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dependent  State  was  menaced  by  the  most  extraordinary 
militaEy  genius  of  modem  times,  disposing  of  the 
resonroes  of  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  of  conti- 
nentsi  nations.  Under  these  circumstances,  Pitt  strenu« 
ously  urged  upon  the  King  the  necessity  of  a  coalition 
of  parties,  and  especially  of  the  introduction  of  Fox 
into  the  ministry.  Fox  had  not,  like  Chatham,  shown 
the  genius  of  a  great  war  minister ;  but  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  State,  and,  as  he  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  war  when  it 
first  broke  out,  his  acceptance  of  office  would  not  only 
have  given  Government  the  strength  it  greatly  needed, 
but  would  also  have  been  the  most  emphatic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  union  of  all  parties  against  the  invaders. 
But  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  proved  indomitable.  He 
'expressed  his  astonishment  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  one 
moment  harbour  the  thought  of  bringing  such  a  man 
[as  Fox]  before  his  royal  notice.'  He  announced  that 
the  great  Whig  statesman  was  excluded  by  his  '  express 
command;'  and  when,  in  the  succeeding  year,  Pitt 
resumed  his  efforts,  the  King  said  *  that  he  had  taken 
a  positive  determination  not  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  his 
councils,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war.'  * 

It  is  an  idle,  though  a  curious  question,  whether  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  Chatham  at  the  last  moment 
to  have  induced  the  Americans  to  acquiesce  in  anything 
short  of  complete  independence.  If  the  foregoing 
narrative  be  truly  written,  it  will  appear  manifest  to 
the  reader  that  a  great  part  of  the  American  people  had 
never  really  favoured  the  Revolution,  and  that  there 
were  many  of  the  remainder  who  would  have  been 
gladly  reunited  with  England  on  terms  which  Chatham 
was  both  ready  and  eager  to  concede.  The  French 
alliance  hadj  however,  made  it  a  matter  of  honour  and 


A  ImMQ's  Lff$i^Fox,  iiL  S80<^S,  Ml. 
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of  treaty  obligation  for  the  Americans  to  continue  the 
straggle,  and  passions  had  risen  to  a  point  that  made 
reconciliation  almost  hopeless.  The  Bockingham  party, 
in  strongly  asserting  tlukt  an  immediate  recognition  of 
American  independence  was  the  true  policy  of  England, 
probably  took  a  more  just  view  of  the  situation  than 
Chatham,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  declaration 
would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  his  policy.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  the  task  of 
reconciliation,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  could  have 
been  reserved  for  Chatham,  llie  sands  of  that  noble 
life  were  now  almost  run.  On  April  7,  1778,  he 
appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Wrapped  in  flannel,  supported  on  crutches,  led  in  by 
his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon,  and  by  that  younger  son 
who  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  rival  his  fame,  he 
had  come  to  protest  against  an  address  moved  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  calling  upon  the  King  to  withdraw 
his  forces  by  land  and  sea  from  the  revolted  colonies. 
His  sunk  and  hueless  face,  rendered  the  more  ghastly 
by  the  still  penetrating  brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  bore 
plainly  on  it  the  impress  of  approaching  death,  and  his 
voice  was  barely  audible  in  the  almost  breathless  silence 
of  the  House;  but  something  of  his  old  fire  may  be 
traced  in  the  noble  sentences  of  indomitable  and  defiant 
patriotism  with  which  he  protested  'against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy,* 
and  laughed  to  scorn  the  fears  of  invasion.  After  the 
reply  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  tried  to  rise  again, 
but  fell  back  senseless  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  lingered 
till  May  11.  It  was  afterwards  remembered  that,  as 
he  lay  on  his  death-bed  looking  forward  to  his  own 
immediate  end,  he  caused  his  son  to  read  to  him  the 
passage  in  Homer  describing  the  stately  obsequies  oi 
Hector  and  the  sorrow  and  despair  of  Troy. 

The  death  of  Chatham  would  under  any  circumstanoef 
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liave  made  a  profound  and  general  impression,  and  the 
closing  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  eminently 
fitted  to  enhance  it.  It  was  an  exit,  indeed,  combining 
every  element  of  sublimity  and  pathos.  So  awiul  a 
close  of  so  glorious  a  career,  the  eclipse  of  a  light  that  had 
filled  the  world  with  its  splendour,  the  remembrance  of 
the  imperishable  glory  with  which  the  dying  statesman 
had  irradiated,  not  only  his  country,  but  the  dynasty 
that  mled  it,  the  pi«Bdence  with  which  he  had  prl 
tested  at  every  stage  against  the  measures  that  had 
ruined  it,  the  lofty  patriotism  which,  amid  many  filings 
and  some  follies,  had  never  ceased  to  animate  his  career 
—appealed  in  the  strongest  manner  to  every  sensitive 
and  noble  nature.  Lord  North  showed  on  the  occasion 
the  good-feeling  and  generosity  which  never  failed  to 
distinguish  him  when  he  was  able  to  act  upon  his  own 
impulses ;  and  Burke,  though  he  had  long  and  deeply 
disliked  Chatham,  combined  with  Fox  in  paying  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  his  memory.  The  vote  of  a  public 
raneral  and  monument,  and  a  Bill  paying  the  debts  of 
the  deceased  statesman  and  annexing,  for  all  future 
timCi  an  annuity  of  4,000Z.  a  year  to  the  title  of  Chatham, 
were  carried  almost  unanimously  through  Parliament. 
Beneath  this  decorous  appearance,  however,  we  may 
trace  some  very  difierent  feelings,  and  there  were  those 
who  looked  with  indifierence,  if  not  with  pleasure,  on 
the  death  of  Chatham.  When  he  was  struck  down  by 
the  fatal  fit  the  King  wrote  curtly  and  coldly  to  North, 
•  May  not  the  political  exit  of  Lord  Chatham  incline 
you  to  continue  at  the  head  of  affairs  ? '  When  Parlia- 
ment a  little  later  voted  a  public  funeral  for  the  most 
illustrious  of  English  statesmen,  the  King  wrote,  *  I  was 
rather  surprised  the  House  of  Commons  have  unani- 
mously voted  an  address  for  a  public  funeral  and  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  for  Lord  Chatham, 
bat  I  trust  it  is  voted  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  tot 
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his  ronsing  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
...  or  this  compliment,  if  paid  to  his  general  oondnct, 
b  rather  an  offensive  measure  to  me  personally.'  When 
the  funeral  took  place  it  was  observed  that  all  porsona 
connected  with  the  Court  were  conspicuously  absent.^ 

Among  the  politicians  of  the  Opposition  alBO  there 
were  some  who  looked  upon  the  removal  of  ChaUmm  in 
a  very  similar  spirit.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  at  a 
later  period  became  the  head  of  the  Whig  connection, 
wrote  to  Bockingham  declining,  on  the  plea  of  private 
business,  and  in  terms  that  are  singularly  disfrraceful 
both  to  his  head  and  heart,  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
of  Chatham.  '  I  feel  no  inducement/  he  vi  rote,  '  to 
attend  the  ceremony  this  morning,  but  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you/  He  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Bockingham  in  attending  the  funeral,  but  added  a  sen- 
tence, which  is  peculiarly  painful  as  showing  the 
opinion  of  the  man  to  whom,  beyond  all  others,  CLatham 
was  attached  by  the  warmest  personal  and  political 
friendship.  '  Lord  Camden  might  possibly  not  be  much 
mistaken  in  considering  Lord  Chatham's  death  as  a 
fortunate  event.'  *  Chatham,  indeed,  though  in  his  own 
family  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and 
though  in  the  country  at  large  he  was  the  object  of  an 
almost  adoring  affection,  never  had  the  power  of  attach* 
ing  to  himself  real  private  friends.  Camden  and  Shel- 
bume  were  the  two  statesmen  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
given  his  fullest  confidence,  but  Camden  considered  his 
death  a  fortunate  event,  and  Shelbume,  in  his  posthu- 
mous memoir,  did  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  blacken 
his  memory. 

'  Correspondence    of    Oeorge  of  Chatham,  which  Lord  Staa- 

ITL  with  Lord  Norths  il.  171,  hope  prints  from  the  Grafton 

1S4-1S6.  papers,  Camden    epeake  boiii*- 

*  Albemarle's   Life  of  Bock'  what  more  feelingly  on  the  fab* 

kigham,  iL  856,  857.    In  a  letter  jeot.     See,  too,  tiie    Chatham 

written  immediately  after  the  fit  Correspondeneet  iv.  51d-^28b 
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His  death,  though  it  gave  substantial  unity  to  the 
Opposition,  no  doubt  on  the  whole  strengthened  the 
Government.  By  far  the  greatest  name  opposed  to 
it  was  removed,  and  nearly  the  whole  Opposition 
now  advocated  the  concession  of  complete  American 
independence,  for  which  the  country  was  most  cer- 
tainly as  yet  not  prepared.  The  declaration  of  France 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  nation  and  changed 
the  sentiments  oi  many.  Perhaps  the  class  among 
whom  the  Americans  had  hitherto  found  the  warmest 
and  most  uncompromising  friends  were  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster,  and  a  letter  from  Buckingham,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  written  immediately  after  the  new 
war  had  become  inevitable,  asserts  that  '  by  accounts 
received  from  very  good  authority,  the  idea  of  a 
French  war  has  not  only  altered  the  language  but  the 
disposition  of  the  Presbyterians.'^  In  England,  too, 
many  who  had  refused  to  regard  the  Americans  as 
.enemies,  determined,  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  to 
rally  round  the  Government,  now  that  a  foreign  en- 
emy  was  in  the  field.^  The  militia  were  called  out ; 
some  great  noblemen  undertook  to  raise  regiments. 
The  old  spirit  of  international  rivalry,  the  old  selt 
confidence,  and  the  old  pugnacity  were  fully  stirred,, 
and  the  nation  prepared  with  a  thrill  of  not  unjoyfui 
enthusiasm  to  encounter  its  old  enemy .^ 

In  America  the  intervention  of  France  speedily 
changed  the  conditions  of  the  war.  Philadelphia, 
though  it  had  so  lately  been  the  seat  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Congress,  never  appears  to  have  shown  any 
restlessness  under  the  English  occupation.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  many  Whigs  among  the  young  men,  and  a 


>  Buckingham    to    Weymouth  ii.  232,  233. 
(Private),    March     29,     1778.—  » See    Lady  Minto^s    Life    of 

MSS.,  Record  Office.  JIuffh  Elliot,  pp.  142-145. 

'  See  Walpole^B  Lavt  Joumah^ 
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portion  of  the  population  had  emigrated,  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  popular  movement  gainst  the 
English,  no  'iifficulty  in  supplying  them  with  all  that 
they  required,  no  necessity  for  any  military  measures 
of  exceptional  stringency,  no  signs  of  that  genuine 
dislike  which  had  been  so  abundantly  displayed  at 
Boston.  The  English  oflScers  were  received  in  the 
best  society  with  much  more  than  toleration,  and  they 
soon  became  extremely  popular.  The  winter  during 
which  the  forces  of  W  ashington  remained  half-starvea 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  in  which  their  commander  com- 
plained so  bitterly  of  the  sullen  or  hostile  attitude 
of  the  population,  was  long  remembered  in  Phila- 
delphia for  its  gaiety  and  its  charm.  In  May,  1778, 
a  more  than  commonly  splendid  festival  was  given  by 
the  English  officers  in  honour  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
who  was  just  leaving  America,  and  of  his  brother. 
It  was  called  the  Mischianza,  and  comprised  a  mag- 
nificent tournament,  a  regatta,  a  ball,  and  a  great  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  with  innumerable  emblems  and 
exhibitions  of  lovalty  to  England.     It  brought  to- 

f ether  one  of  me  most  brilliant  assemblages  ever 
nown  of  the  youth,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  was  afterwards  remembered  that  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andr6  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent in  organising  the  entertainment,  and  that  the 
most  admired  of  the  Philadelphian  beauties  who 
adorned  it  was  Miss  Shippen,  soon  after  to  become 
the  \vife  of  Benedict  Arnold.^ 


^  Many  curious  particulars 
about  the  Mischianz;i  will  be 
fvumd  in  ArnoUrs  Life  of  B^fte- 
dk't  Aru^'J^  pp.  •224--i7,  and 
Jones's  //ij?.\  i>^"  Xtic  lorX\  i. 
24l^2.M,  710-T20.  A  pen  and- 
ink  sketch  of  Miss  ShipjH^n  in 
the  MisehianzJK  drawn  by  Andre, 
is  still  preserved.     The  editor  of 


Jones's  Hiaiory  has  preserred  a 
remarkably  pretty  poem  by  a 
Philadelphian  lady  describing 
the  charm  of  the  English  occu- 
pation of  that  town.  Some  in- 
teresting letters  describing  Phila- 
delphia in  the  siunmer  of  1778, 
written  by  Eden  the  Gomnus- 
sioner  and  by  his  wife,  will  be 
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VeiT  BOon,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
changed,  and  in  June,  1778,  Chnton,  in  consequence  of 
express  orders  from  England,  evacuated  Philadelphia, 
and  prepared  to  fall  back  on  New  York.  The  blow 
was  a  terrible  one,  and  no  less  than  3,000  of  the  in- 
habitants went  into  banishment  with  the  British  army.^ 
The  Delaware  was  crowded  with  ships  bearing  Jbroken- 
hearted  fugitives  who  had  left  nearly  all  they  possessed, 
and  of  those  who  I'emained  many  were  banished  or 
imprisoned  by  the  Americans.  The  retreat  was  ef- 
fected withont  mnch  difficulty,  though  the  Americans 
tried  to  impede  it,  and  fought  a  battle  with  that  object 
at  Monmouth.  In  July,  Count  D'Estaing  arrived  off 
the  coast  with  a  French  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  about  4,000  French  soldiers. 
He  had  hoped  to  find  Lord  Howe's  fleet  still  in  the 
Delaware,  where  it  had  gone  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  that  fleet  was  less  than 
half  the  size  of  his  own,  it  would  in  this  case  scarcely 
have  escaped.  The  EngUsh,  however,  were  already 
at  New  York,  and  D'Estaing  followed  them  there ; 
but  though  he  for  a  time  blockaded,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  force  the  harbour.  The  French  had  for  a 
few  weeks  a  complete  command  of  the  sea,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Washington  an  attempt  was  made  to  cap- 
ture, or  annihilate,  the  British  force  which  had  occu- 
pied Khode  Island  since  December,  1776,  and  which 
now  amounted  to  about  6,000  men.  An  American 
force  of  10,000  men,  consisting  partly  of  a  section 


found  in  Lady  Minto's  Life  of  quietness  of  the  town,  that  jou 

Hugh  EtUoi^  pp.  173-178.     Mrs.  are   not   in   a  city    perfectly    at 

Eden   writes:    *I  found  the   ac-  peace    and    at   case.    As  to  se- 

count  we  had  heard  of  so  much  curity,  I  feel  quite  as  safe  here 

apparent   distress    in    the    town  as  if  I  was  in  my  own  dressing- 

perfectly  false ;  indeed  it  is  quite  room  in  Downing  Street,'  p.  17& 
ioipossible     to    believe    by     the  ^  Ibid.  p.  177. 

people's  faces  and  the  extreme 
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of  the  army  of  Washington  and  partly  of  militia 
and  volunteers  raised  in  New  England,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Sullivan,  and  it 
succeeded  on  August  9  in  landing  on  the  island. 
The  French  fleet  nad  a  few  days  before  forced  its 
way  into  Newport  harbour  and  obliged  the  English 
to  buru  several  transports  and  warships  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemv. 

The  operations  of  the  French  and  Americans  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  badly  combined,  and  they 
ended  in  complete  and  somewhat  ignominious  failure. 
Four  ships  of  the  line — the  first  ships  of  a  fleet  sent 
from  England  under  Admiral  Byron — had  just  joined 
Lord  Howe,  who  hastened,  though  still  inferior  to 
the  French,  to  encounter  them,  when  a  great  storm 
separated  and  dispersed  the  rival  fleets,  and  greatly 
injured  some  of  the  French  ships.  To  the  extreme 
indignation  of  the  Americans,  and  in  spite  of  an  angry 
written  protest  by  Sullivan,  the  French  admiral  refused 
to  pursue  the  enterprise,  and  withdrew  his  ships  under 
the  shelter  of  the  batteries  of  Boston.  Between  two 
and  three  thousand  of  the  troops  of  Sullivan  at  once 
deserted,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  after 
some  hard  fighting,  that  the  remainder  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  retreat.^     Clinton,  with  4,000  men,  had 


*  The  deep  disappointment  of 
Washington  appears  clearly  in 
his  letter  to  his  brother.  *  An 
unfortunate  storm  (so  it  ap- 
peared,  and  yet  ultimately  it 
may  have  happened  for  the 
best),  and  some  measures  taken 
in  consequence  of  it  by  the 
French  admiral,  perhaps  un- 
avoidably blasted  in  one  moment 
the  fairest  hopes  that  ever  were 
conceived,  and  from  a  moral  cer- 


tainty of  success  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  to  get  our 
own  troops  safe  off  the  island. 
If  the  garrison  of  that  place,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  6,000  men,  had 
been  captured,  as  there  was  in 
appearance  at  least  a  hundred 
to  one  in  favour  of  it,  it  would 
have  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
British  pretensions  of  sovereignty 
over  this  country.*  —  Washing* 
ton's  Works,  vi.  68,  69. 
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hastened  to  the  relief  of  Rhode  Island,  but  owing  to 
adverse  winds  he  arrived  just  too  late,  and  returned 
to  New  York. 

Several  small  expeditions,  however,  were  made,  and 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  in  1Y78  carried 
on  with  energy  and  success,  but  sometimes  with  great 
harshness  and  barbarity.  They  destroyed  two  or  three 
little  naval  towns  which  had  been  conspicuous  resorts 
of  American  privateers,  burnt  numerous  houses  and 
great  quantities  of  shipping,  and  carried  away  much 
cattle  and  large  stores  of  arms.  They  surprised  by  a 
night  attack  a  regiment  of  light  cavaliy  in  New  Jersey, 
and  also  a  small  brigade  under  Count  f  ulaski,  and  they 
almost  cut  them  to  pieces,  httle  or  no  quarter  being 

S'ven.  A  more  considerable  expedition  was  sent  to 
eorgia,  where  the  loyahst  feeling  had  always  been 
very  strong,  and  it  speedily  captured  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  drove  the  American  troops 
into  South  Carolina.  The  inhabitants  of  Georgia  for 
the  most  part  gladly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  many 
of  them  bore  arms  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  a 
State  legislature  acknowledging  the  royal  authority 
was'  once  more  established  in  the  province.  Some 
predatory  guerilla  war  was  carried  on  with  various 
success  along  the  borders  of  Florida,  and  a  very  hor- 
rible Indian  war  raged  near  the  Susquehanna.  The 
desolation  of  the  new  and  flourishing  settlement  of 
Wyoming  by  900  Indians,  accompanied  by  about  200 
loyalists  under  Colonel  John  Butler,  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  well-known  poem  by  Campbell.  It  was 
accompanied  by  all  those  circumstances  of  murder, 
torture,  and  outrage  that  usually  followed  Indian  war- 
fare, and  about  three  months  later  it  was  terribly 
avenged  by  some  Pennsylvanian  troops  under  another 
Colonel  Butler.  In  November  D'Estaing  sailed  from 
Boston,  quickly  followed  by  an  EngUsli  fleet,  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  West  Indies. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  navy  of  France  was  tii0 
most  alarming  feature  of  the  year,  but  on  the  whole 
fche  English  appeared  still  to  hold  their  accustomed 
pre-eminence  in  seamanship.  It  was  feared  that  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  British  commerce 
which  was  now  afloat,  but  these  fears  were  not  realised. 
By  sound  seamanship,  by  good  fortune,  and  by  the 
neglect  of  the  enemy,  an  important  fleet  of  merchant- 
men from  the  East  Indies,  another  from  Lisbon,  and  a 
third  from  Jamaica,  all  arrived  in  safety,'  while  English 
privateers  swept  every  sea  with  their  usual  enterprise 
and  success.  It  was  computed  that  by  the  end  of  1778 
the  Americans  alone  had  lost  not  less  than  900  vessels.' 

The  internal  dissensions,  and  the  great  want  of  any 
efficient  organisation  which  had  hitherto  impaired  the 
American  enterprises,  continued  unabated.  At  the  end 
of  1777  there  was  a  long  and  bitter  cabal  against 
Washington  by  Generals  Gates,  Miffin,  and  Conway, 
supported  by  some  members  of  Congress,  and  forged 
letters  attributed  to  Washington  were  printed  and 
widely  disseminated.  Lee,  who  had  now  been  .ex- 
changed  and  again  put  at  the  head  of  an  American 
army,  was  removed  from  his  command  by  court-martial 
on  account  of  his  disobedience  to  Washington  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  followed  by  disrespectfiil  language 
to  his  chief.  An  extreme  jealousy  of  the  army  was  one 
of  the  strongest  feelings  of  Congress,  and  a  long  and 
painful  dispute  took  place  with  the  commander-in-chief 
about  the  wisdom  of  providing  half-pay  for  the  Ameri* 
can  officers  when  the  war  was  over.  In  some  very  re* 
markable  and  well-reasoned  letters,  Washington  urged 
its  absolute  necessity.  *  Men  may  speculate,'  he  wrote, 
*  as  they  will ;  they  may  talk  of  patriotism ;  they  maj 

»  Wftlpola'i  Latt  JaUfmiU,  il  289>a92.        *  Hildnth,  ULt4t 
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draw  a  few  ezamples  from  ancient  stories  of  great 
achievements  performed  by  its  influence ;  but  whoever 
builds  upon  them  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  conducting  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  will  find  himself  deceived  in  die 
end.  ...  I  know  patriotism  exists,  and  I  know  it  has 
done  much  in. the  present  contest;  but  I  will  venture 
to  assert  that  a  great  and  lasting  war  can  never  be 
supported  on  this  principle  alone.  It  must  be  aided 
by  a  prospect  of  interest  or  some  reward.*  In  the  Eng- 
lish army  conmiissions  were  so  valuable  that  companies 
bad  lately  been  sold  for  from  1,500Z.  to  2,200Z.,  and 
4,000  guineas  had  been  given  for  a  troop  of  dragoons. 
In  America  all  prices  had  risen  to  such  a  point  through 
ihe  depreciated  currency,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
an  American  officer  to  live  upon  his  pay,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  when  his  service  had  ex- 
pired. The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  abund- 
antly seen  in  *  the  frequent  defection  of  officers  seduced 
by  views  of  private  interest  and  emolument  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  their  country,'  *  Scarce  a  day  passes  with- 
out the  offer  of  two  or  ilaree  commissions,'  and  *  num- 
bers who  had  gone  home  on  fiirlough  mean  not  to 
return,  but  are  establishing  themselves  in  more  lucra- 
tive employments.'  *The  salvation  of  the  cause,' 
Washington  solemnly  avowed,  depends  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  system  of  half-pay,  and  without  it  the 
*  officers  will  moulder  to  nothing,  or  be  composed  of 
low  and  illiterate  men  void  of  capacity  for  this  or  any 
other  business.'  •  The  large  fortunes  acquired  by  num- 
bers out  of  the  army  afford  a  contrast  that  gives  poign- 
ancy to  every  inconvenience  from  remaining  in  it.* 
But  for  the  sudden  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war  given  by  the  French  alliance,  Washington 
doubted  whether  in  the  beginning  of  1779  America 
would  have  '  more  than  the  shadow  of  an  army,*  and 
In  ipite  of  that  alliance  he  believed  that  few  offioert 
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oould  or  would  remain  on  the  present  establishment.' 
A  compromise  was  at  last  effected  in  1778  by  which 
the  oflGicers  who  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  were  to 
receive  half-pay  for  seven  years,  and  the  common 
soldiers  who  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  a  gratuity  of 
80  dollars.* 

The  enlistments,  as  usual,  continued  very  slow. 
Scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  men  voted  by  the  different 
states  actually  came  in,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  extraordinary  measures  to  obtain  recruits.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a  few  free  negroes  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  army  of  Washington,  and  in  1773  a 
regiment  of  slaves  was  raised  in  Rhode  Island.  They 
were  promised  their  freedom  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  the  owners  were  compensated  for  their  loss.  The 
negroes  proved  excellent  soldiers  ;  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  that  secured  the  retreat  of  Sullivan  they  three 
times  drove  back  a  large  body  of  Hessians,  and  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war  large  numbers  of  slaves  were 
enlisted  in  several  states.' 

Some  recruits  were  also  drawn  from  another  and 
a  much  more  shameful  source.  The  convention  of 
Saratoga  had  explicitly  provided  that  the  captive  army 
of  Burgoyne  should  without  delay  be  sent  to  Boston, 
and  should  there  be  met  by  English  transports  and 
embarked  for  England,  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
not  serve  in  North  America  during  the  existing  war. 
This  article  was  naturally  disliked  by  the  Congress, 
as  it  allowed  the  English  troops  to  be  employed 
either  in  home  garrisons  or  in  foreign  service,  except 
in  America,  and  it  was  deliberately  and  most  dis* 
honourably  violated.     The  keen  legal  gentlemen  who 
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directed  the  proceedingB  of  Congress  had  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  pretexts,  though  they  were  so  flimsy  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  upright  man  could 
for  a  moment  have  admitted  them.  Something  was 
said  about  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  cartouche 
boxes  surrendered,  but  the  ground  ultimately  taken 
was  an  expression  in  a  letter  of  General  Burgoyne. 
Shortly  after  the  surrender  six  or  seven  English  oiiicers 
had  been  crowded  together  in  one  room  without  any 
distinction  of  rank,  contrary  to  the  7th  article  of  the 
convention,  and  Burgoyne,  in  remonstrating  against 
the  proceeding,  had  incautiously  used  the  expression, 
*  the  public  faith  is  broken.'  This,  the  Congress  main- 
tained, was  equivalent  to  a  repudiation  of  tiie  conven- 
tion by  one  of  its  signers.  Burgoyne  at  once  wrote 
disclaiming  any  such  intention,  and  he  formally  pledged 
himself  that  his  officers  would  join  with  him  in  signing 
any  instrument  that  was  thought  necessary  for  confirm- 
ing the  convention,  and  removing  all  possible  doubt  of 
its  being  binding  upon  the  English  Government.  The 
Congress,  however,  pretended  to  be  imsatisfied,  and  re- 
solved to  detain  the  English  troops  '  till  a  distinct  and 
explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  be  pro- 
perly notified  by  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  to  Congress.' 
No  such  ratification  could  be  obtained  for  several 
months,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  English 
would  consent  to  it,  as  it  involved  a  recognition  of 
the  Congress,  and  was  at  the  same  time  absolutely 
without  necessity,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention. The  commissioners,  however,  who  came  to 
America  in  1778  with  the  fullest  powers  to  negotiate 
on  the  part  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  offered  to  re- 
new the  convention ;  and  Sir  H.  Clinton  subsequently 
sent  to  the  Congress  instructions  from  the  English 
Secretary  of  State  authorising  him  expressly  to  demand 
a  fulfilment  of  its  terms,  and,  if  required,  to  ratify  in 
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the  King's  name  all  the  conditions  stipulated  in  it ;  but 
the  Congress  still  refused  to  release  the  prisoners,  who 
were  thus  by  an  act  of  barefaced  treachery  detained  in 
America  for  several  years.*  After  a  time,  many  of 
them  were  persuaded  to  enUst  in  the  American  army, 
and  Massachusetts  appears  to  have  especially  employ^ 
them  as  substitutes  for  her  own  citizens,  who  refused 
to  serve.  Washington  strongly  censured  this  practice, 
which  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  dishonourable,  for 
many  of  the  captive  soldiers  only  joined  the  American 
army  in  order  to  escape,  and  soon  found  themselves  again 
under  their  own  flag,  where,  under  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  were  gladly  welcomed." 
On  the  part  of  the  English  there  were  manifest  signs 
of  a  fiercer  spirit  and  a  harsher  policy  than  had  hitherto 
been  pursued,  and  a  very  bad  impression  was  made  by 
some  sentences  in  the  address  issued  by  the  Englidi 
Commissioners  before  they  left  the  continent  after  their 
unsuccessful  mission.  While  making  wide  offers  of 
pardon  and  reconciliation  to  the  separate  states  and  to 
all  individuals  who  renewed  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  they  added  that  hitherto  the  English  had  as 
much  as  possible  *  checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when 
they  tended  to  distress  a  people  still  considered  as  our 
fellow-subjects  and  to  desolate  a  country  shortly  to 
become  again  a  source  of  mutual  advantage.'  By  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  natural  enemy  of 
England,  the  Americans  had  changed  the  nature  of  the 
contest,  *and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain 
may  by  every  means  in  her  power  destroy  or  render 
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Qfleleas  a  connection  contrived  for  her  rain  and  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  France.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  laws  of  self-preservation  mast  direct  the  conduct  of 
Oreiot  Britain ;  and  if  the  British  colonies  are  to  become 
an  accession  to  France,  will  direct  her  to  rendei  that 
accession  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  her  enemy/ ' 

It  is  extremely  difficViIt  amidst  the  enormous  exagge- 
rations propagated  by  the  American  press  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  English  in  this  contest  really  exceeded  the 
ordinary  rights  of  war.  It  was  the  manifest  interest  of 
the  revolutionary  party  to  aggravate  their  misdeeds  to 
the  utmost,  both  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  very 
languid  passions  of  their  own  people  and  of  arousing 
ihe  indignation  of  Europe,  and  much  was  said  in  the 
excitement  of  the  contest  which  seems  singularly  absurd 
when  judged  in  the  dispassionate  light  of  history. 
George  iQ.  was  habitually  represented  as  a  secopj^ 
Nero.  The  Howes — who,  whatever  may  have  becoi 
their  other  faults,  were  certainly  &ee  from  the  smallest 
tendency  towards  inhumanity — were  ranked  'in  the 
annals  of  infamy'  with  Pizarro,  Alva,  and  Borgia. 
There  were  proposals  for  striking  medals  representing 
on  one  side  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  English, 
and  on  the  other  the  admirable  actions  of  the  Americans 
— for  depicting  British  barbarities  upon  the  common 
coins,  for  introducing  them  as  illustrations  into  school- 
books  in  order  to  edacate  the  American  youth  into  un- 
dying hatred  of  England.'  If  we  put  aside  the  Indian 
wars,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  anything  was  done 
in  America  that  was  not  very  common  in  European 
wars,  but  there  were  undoubtedly  many  acts  committed 
for  which  the  English  had  deep  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
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Owing  apparently  to  a  want  of  management  or  proper 
organisation,  the  American  prisoners  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  New  York  and  Fort  Washington  after  the 
battle  at  Long  Island  were  so  emaciated  and  broken 
iown  by  scandalous  neglect  or  ill-usage  that  Washing- 
ton refused  to  receive  them  in  exchange  for  an  equal 
number  of  healthy  British  and  Hessian  troops.^  There 
were  numerous  instances  of  plunder  and  burning  of 
private  houses  brought  home  to  the  British  soldiers  or 
to  their  German  allies ;  and  several  small  towns  were 
deliberately  burnt  because  they  had  fired  on  the  British 
loldiers,  because  they  had  become  active  centres  of 
privateering,  or  because  they  contained  stores  and  maga- 
sinea  that  might  be  useful  to  the  American  army. 

In  the  horrible  tragedy  at  Wyoming  the  English  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  directly  concerned,  but  some 
i^erican  loyalists  took  part  in,  or  prompted  its  worst 
atrocities,  and  the  hatred  between  the  loyalists  and  the 
Whigs  became  continually  stronger.  The  former  were 
being  rapidly  driven  to  despair.  The  wholesale  con- 
fiscation of  their  properties;  their  shameful  abandon- 
ment  on  many  occasions  by  the  British  troops;  the 
innumerable  insults  and  injuries  mfiicted  on  them  by 
their  own  countrymen ;  and  the  almost  certain  prospect 
that  England  must  sooner  or  later  relinquish  America, 
had  rendered  their  position  intolerable.  The  Congress, 
by  a  resolution  passed  in  December  1777,  ordered  that 
all  loyalists  taken  in  arms  in  the  British  service  should 
be  sent  to  the  States  to  which  they  belonged  to  suffer 
the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  such  States  against 
traitors.*  When  Philadelphia  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Americans,  Washington  vainly  desired  that  pardon 
ihould  be  granted  to  such  loyalists  as  consented  to  remain 
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in  the  town,  but  no  snch  proposition  was  listened  ta 
Two  Quaker  gentlemen  of  considerable  position  in  Phila- 
delphia,  who  were  convicted  of  having  actively  assisted 
the  English  during  the  period  of  the  occupation,  were 
konged ;  and  twenty-three  others  were  brought  to  trial 
but  acquitted. 

It  ie,  however,  but  justice  to  the  Americans  to  add 
that,  except  in  their  dealings  with  their  loyal  fellow- 
oountrymen,  their  conduct  during  the  war  appears  to 
have  been  almost  uniformly  humane.  No  charges  of 
neglect  of  prisoners,  like  those  which  were  brought, 
apparently  with  too  good  reason,  against  the  English 
were  substantiated  against  them.  The  conduct  of 
Washington  was  marked  by  a  steady  and  careful 
humanity,  and  Franklin  also  appears  to  have  done  much 
to  mitigate  the  war.  It  was  noticed  by  Burke,  that 
when  a  great  storm  desolated  the  West  Indian  Islands  in 
1780,  Franklin  issued  orders  that  provision-ships  should 
pass  unmolested  to  the  British  as  well  as  to  the  other 
isles,  while  the  English  thought  this  a  proper  time  to 
send  an  expedition  against  St.  Vincent's,  to  recover  it 
from  the  French.*  In  the  instructions  which  Franklin 
gave  to  Paul  Jones  in  1779,  he  ordered  him  not  to 
follow  the  English  example  of  burning  defenceless 
towns,  except  in  cases  where  *  a  reasonable  ransom  is 
refused,'  and  even  then  to  give  such  timely  notice  as 
would  enable  the  inhabitants  to  remove  the  women  and 
children,  the  sick  and  the  aged.*  In  the  same  year  he 
issued  directions  to  all  American  captains  who  might 
encounter  the  great  nagivator.  Captain  Cook,  not  only 
not  to  molest  him,  but  to  give  him  every  assistance  in 
their  power  as  a  benefactor  to  the  whole  human  race.' 

>  Pari.  Hist.  xzii.  220.  *  Ibid.  pp.  67, 68.    It  must  be 
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The  relations  of  the  Americans  with  their  new  alliei 
were  by  no  means  untroubled.  In  the  army  the  jealousy 
between  the  American  and  the  foreign  officers  was 
extreme.  Even  Washington  was  once  tempted  to 
express  a  wish  that  there  was  not  a  single  foreigner  in 
the  army  except  Lafayette,*  and  some  of  the  strongest 
feelings  of  the  American  population  were  shocked  by 
th?  alliance  with  the  French.  The  New  Englanders 
had  always  been  taught  to  regard  France  as  a  natural 
enemy,  and  they  were  Protestants  of  Protestants.  Con- 
gress, having  very  lately  expressed  its  unbounded 
horror  at  the  encouragement  by  England  of  Popery  in 
Canada,  had  now  allied  itself  with  the  leading  Catholic 
power  against  the  leading  Protestant  power  of  Europe. 
Very  bitter  indignation  was  felt  and  expressed  at  the 
conduct  of  Count  D'Estaing  in  retiring  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  needed  all  the  tact  and  unvarying  mode- 
ration of  Washington  to  prevent  at  this  time  an  open 
outbreak.  At  Boston  and  at  Charleston  there  were 
violent  riots  between  the  French  sailors  and  the  popu- 
lace, and  several  lives  were  lost. 


had  given  their  full  approbation 
to  projects  that  were  entertained 
of  burning  and  plundering  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  (ibid,  i.92, 298). 
I  have  already  noticed  the  Ameri- 
can proposals  for  burning  New 
York  and  desolating  the  surround- 
ing country  {supra,  pp.  356, 357), 
and  Lee  strongly  recommended 
the  burning  of  Philadelphia  in 
1776.  (Moore^ aTreasonof  Charles 
Lee,  p.  69.)  Washington  contem^ 
plated  burning  Newport,  the 
capital  of  Rhode  Island  (Wash- 
ington's Works,  vi.  373),  but  this 
was  hi  order  to  dislodge  an 
English  anny,  and  he  was  never 
guilty  of  such  depredations  as 
those  perpetrated  by  the  English 


in  Connecticut  and  Virginia.  In 
1779  Congress  ordered  the  marina 
committee  to  take  measures  tot 
burning  and  destroying  towns  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  West  Indies  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation,  but  this 
order  was  never  carried  into  effect 
(Adolphus,  iii.  59).  Lord  Com- 
wallis  asserts  that  the  Ameri^ 
cans  treated  their  prisoners  in 
S.  Carolina  with  an  *  inhumanity 
scarcely  credible,*  and  that  seve- 
ral were  barbarously  murdered 
(X3ornwallis,  Correspondence,  i. 
67,  71),  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  loyalists. 

>  Washington's  Warlu,  tL  lf» 
47. 
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The  subsequent  departure  of  the  French  squadran 
for  the  West  Indies  was  deemed  a  proof  that  France 
was  only  regarding  her  own  interests  in  the  contest. 
A  plan  of  again  invading  Canada  with  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Americans  was  propounded  by 
Lafayette  in  1778,  and  was  warmly  espoused  by  many 
members  of  Congress,  but  Washington,  in  a  most  re- 
markable secret  letter,  warned  them  of  its  extreme 
political  danger.  The  French,  he  said,  had  no  doubt 
bound  themselves  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  not  to  re- 
gain any  of  the  territory  in  America  which  they  had 
abandoned  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  but  if  a  large  body 
of  French  troops  found  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  province  which  had  so  lately  belonged 
to  France,  and  which  was  bound  to  France  by  the  ties 
of  religion  and  race  and  old  associations,  was  it  likely 
that  they  would  relinquish  it?  By  keeping  Canada 
France  would  gain  a  vast  commerce,  absolute  command 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  the  finest  nursery  of  sea- 
men in  the  world,  complete  security  for  her  own  islands, 
and  what,  perhaps,  she  would  value  not  less,  a  perma* 
nent  control  over  the  United  States.  If,  as  seemed 
probable,  France  and  Spain  would  soon  combine  to 
destroy  the  naval  power  of  England,  they  would  be 
without  a  rival  on  the  sea,  and  France  could  always 
pour  troops  into  Canada,  which  would  make  all  resist- 
ance by  the  Americans  hopeless.  In  such  case,  America 
might  again  seek  to  be  united  with  England,  but  she 
would  fiud  that  England,  if  she  had  the  disposition, 
would  not  have  the  power  to  help  her.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  for  the  French  to  find  a  pretext  for  holding 
Canada,  for  they  might  treat  it  as  a  pledge  or  surety 
for  the  large  sums  for  which  America  was  already  in« 
debtod  to  France.^ 


'  WMliiiigion*!  Worh$,  pp.  lOe-lUk 
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These  arguments  had  probably  a  considerable  weigM 
with  Congress,  and  the  projected  invasion  was  aban- 
doned. TTbe  secret  instructions,  however,  ftimished  by 
the  French  Government  to  Gerard,  their  minister  in 
America,  have  of  late  years  been  laid  before  the  public, 
and  they  show  that  France  not  only  had  no  intention 
of  taking  possession  of  Canada,  but  also  that  she  waa 
determined  as  far  as  possible  to  discourage  all  attempts 
of  the  Americans  to  invade  it.  The  possession  of  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  by  the  English,  and,  if  it  could  be 
attained,  the  possession  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Florida 
by  the  Spaniards,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
ministers,  be  eminently  favourable  to  French  intere-sts, 
for  it  would  keep  the  American  States  in  a  condition  of 
permanent  debility  and  anxiety,  and  would,  therefore, 
make  them  value  more  highly  the  friendship  and  al- 
liance of  France.  So  important  did  this  consideration 
appear  to  Vergennes,  that  he  assured  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Madrid  of  his  perfect  readiness  to  guarantee 
to  England  her  dominion  over  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.* 

The  folly  of  continuing  the  war  after  the  French 
alliance  had  been  declared,  was  keenly  felt  not  only  by 
the  English  Opposition  and  by  continental  Europe,  but 
even  by  Lord  North  himself;  but  the  determination  of 
the  King,  and  the  pride  that  would  relinquish  no  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  still  prevailed,  and  sanguine  hopes 


'  'Lefl  d^pnUs  dn  Gongrds 
ftvaisnt  propose  an  roi  de  prendre 
I'engagemeBt  de  favoriser  la  con- 
qudte  que  les  Am^ricains  entre- 
prendraient  du  Canada,  de  la 
Noayelle-EooBse  et  des  Florides, 
•t  il  7  a  lieu  de  croire  que  le 
projet  tient  fort  k  coBur  au  Con- 
gr^s.  Mais  le  rol  a  consid6r6 
que  la  possession  de  oes  trois 
wmtr^es,  ou  au  moins  du  Canada, 
far  rAngletenr*,  serait  on  prm- 


oipe  utile  d*inqui6tude  et  de  vigi* 
lance  pour  les  Am^ricalns,  qui 
leur  f era  sentir  davantage  tout  It 
besoin  qu'ils  ont  de  PaUiance  el 
de  I'amiti^  du  roi;  il  n'est  paa 
de  son  int^rdt  de  le  d^truire.' 
See  the  instructions  to  Gerard 
in  Circourt*8  translation  of  Ban- 
croft, De  Vaction  commune  de  la 
France  et  de  VAm&riqm,  UL  26%, 
See,  too,  pp.  807,  Sll  SIS. 
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were  entertained  that  American  resistance  might  even 
now  speedily  collapse.^  Nor  were  those  hopes  without 
some  real  foundation.  In  May  1778  Washington  him- 
self ecspressed  hia  fear  that '  a  blow  at  our  main  army, 
if  successful,  would  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  people  still  wishing  to  embrace 
the  present  terms,  or  indeed  any  terms,  offered  by  Great 
Britain.'  ■  Becruits,  which  were  always  obtained  with 
great  difficulty  and  in  insufficient  numbers,  became  stiU 
more  rare  as  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  foreign 
assistance,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  cur- 
rency continued  with  an  accelerated  speed.  Nothing  in 
the  American  Revolution  is  more  curious  than  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  several  States,  to  the  end  of  1778, 
refused  the  urgent  and  repeated  entreaties  of  Congress 
to  impose  some  serious  taxation  in  order  to  meet  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  war.*  Whether  it  was  timidity, 
or  indifference,  or  parsimony  may  be  difficult  to  say,  but 
Congress  everywhere  met  with  a  refusal,  and  the  conse- 
quent derangement  of  the  currency  steadily  grew,  and 
in  reality  imposed  far  more  serious  loss  than  the  heaviest 


*  A  eertain  Captain  Blankett, 
frm  the  Victory  (May  31, 1778), 
forwarded  to  Snelbume  an  ab- 
stract of  an  intercepted  letter  of 
m  French  engineer  giving  his  im- 
preesions  of  the  state  of  things  at 
UtAw  time  prevailing  in  America. 
Ha  thoa^t«that  the  Americans 
dwed  their  success  much  more  to 
Ef^g^ish  blunders  than  to  them- 
selves, and  that  if  Howe  had  fol- 
lowed up  his  victory  at  Brandy- 
vine,  tlie  whole  American  army 
wonld  have  been  dispersed.  *Each 
Slate,'  he  writes,  *  is  jealous  of  the 
o^er.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
in  defence  ot  Liberty  does  not  ez- 
ifl  among  them;  ther«  ii  mor« 


of  it  for  the  support  of  America 
in  one  coffee-house  in  Paris  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  con- 
tinent. The  Americans  are  averse 
to  war  from  a  habit  of  indolence 
and  equality.  Their  antipathy 
to  the  French  is  very  great.* — 
Lansdowne  Papers^  British  Mw 
8eum,  Add,  MSS.  24181,  p.  29. 
There  is  an  sbdmirably  impartial 
and  powerful  summary  of  the 
arguments  of  the  ministers  to 
show  that  America  must  soon 
collapse,  in  the  Annual  Register, 
1779,  p.  106. 

*  Washington's  Workit  v.  859 

*  See  BoUes's  Financial  Si$ 
tory.  pp.  19^198- 
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taxation.  But  for  the  large  siuns  of  money  which  Frauoe 
annually  Bent,  the  struggle  could  hardly  have  continued, 
and  already  to  those  brave  men  who  still  continued  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  field  without  entering  into 
questionable  speculations,  life  was  fast  becoming  almost 
impossible.  Washington  wrote  in  October  1778  that 
the  most  puny  horses  for  military  purposes  cost  at  least 
200/.,  a  saddle  80L  or  402. ;  boots  202. ;  flour  sold  at 
different  places  ttom  5L  to  152.  per  hundredweight; 
hay  from  102.  to  301.  per  ton,  and  other  essentials  in 
the  same  proportion.^  Six  months  later  Mrs.  Adama 
wrote  to  her  husband  that  all  butchers'  meat  was  from 
a  dollar  to  eight  shillings  per  lb.;  com  25  dollars  a 
bushel ;  butter  and  sugar  both  12«.  a  lb. ;  a  oommcni 
cow  (Vtan  602.  to  70L;  labour  six  or  eight  dollars  a  day.' 
^  Unless  extortion,  foroetalling,  and  other  practicee  which 
have  crept  in  and  become  exceedingly  prevalent  and 
injariotts  to  the  common  cause,  can  meet  with  proper 
checks,*  wrote  Washington,  '  we  must  inevitably  smk 
under  such  a  load  of  accumulated  oppression.*'  The 
evil  was  agrowing  one,  and  in  the  last  month  of  1778, 
when  the  ra«ich  alliance  and  the  immediate  prospect 
of  a  Spanish  alliance  appeared  to  make  the  triomph 
of  America  a  oe^xtainty,  Washington  w&s  writing  in  a 
tone  of  extreme  despondenoy :  *  Our  a&irs  are  in  a 
more  di^lneesed,  ruinous,  and  deplorable  cci^iitica  than 
thev  have  been  sino^  the  commencement  cf  d>?  wmr :  * 
*  the  conunon  intex^?6ts  of  America  are  mooLderimr  and 
linking  into  inretrievahie  nin  if  a  rasedv  ia  cct 


*  Ai*r?*"$    V:jtw:iJigir   l^esurt.       ^^^i.^^z'L     AZ 


em.  sm. 
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A  feeling  very  much  of  the  same  kind  was  begin* 
niiig  to  press  upon  the  mind  of  the  French  Minister,  who 
was  now  the  main  support  of  the  American  cause.  Two 
confidential  letters  written  by  Vergennes  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  November  1778,  are  verji 
curious,  as  showing  that  the  closer  view  which  the  al- 
liance had  given  him  of  ^he  character,  dispositions,  and 
circumstances  of  the  American  people  had  profoundly 
disappointed  him.  With  a  little  more  energy  England, 
he  was  convinced,  might  have  totally  suppressed  the 
revolt,  and  even  now,  and  in  spite  of  the  active  inter- 
yention  of  France,  he  had  great  fears  lest  the  whole 
edifice  of  American  Independence  should  crumble  into 
dust.' 

In  truth  the  American  people,  though  in  general  un- 
bounded believers  in  progress,  are  accustomed,  through 
a  kind  of  curious  modesty,  to  do  themselves  a  great  in- 
justice by  the  extravagant  manner  in  which  they  idealise 
their  past.  It  has  almost  become  a  commonplace  that 
the  great  nation  which  in  our  own  day  has  shown  such 
an  admirable  combination  of  courage,  devotion,  and 
humanity  in  its  gigantic  civil  war,  and  which  since  that 
time  has  so  signally  falsified  the  predictions  of  its  ene- 
mies, and  put  to  shame  all  the  nations  of  Europe  by  its 


'  *C*e8tgratiiitementqa'onyoit 
dans  le  peuple  nouvean  une  race 
de  oonqu^rants.  .  .  .  Malgr6  le 
grand  attaohement  que  le  peuple 
et  mdme  les  chefs  t6moignent 
pour  leur  indSpendance,  je  son- 
naite  que  leur  Constance  ne  les 
abandonne  pas  avant  qu'ils  en 
aient  obtenn  la  reconnaissance. 
Je  eommenoe  k  n'avoir  plus  une 
•i  grande  opinion  de  leur  fermet6, 
paroe  one  celle  que  j'avais  de 
won  liuenis,  de  leurs  vues  et  de 
leur  amour  patriotique  s'affaiblit 
isManreqiiBJem'^laire.*  *Leiir 

26 


r^publique,  s'ils  n'en  oorrigent 
pas  les  vices,  ee  qui  me  paralt 
trds  difficile  .  .  .  ne  sera  jamais 
qu'nn  corps  faible  et  susceptible 
de  bien  pen  d'activit6.  Si  lea 
Anglais  en  avaient  mis  davan- 
tage,  ce  oolosse  apparent  serait 
actuellement  plus  soumis  qu*il 
ne  Tavait  jamais  M.  Dieu  f asse 
que  cela  n'arrive  pas  encore.  Ja 
vous  ayoue  que  je  n'ai  qu'jna 
faible  oonfianoe  dans  I'^nergia 
des  Etats-Unis.'— Cbroonrl,  ii 
812-914. 
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unparalleled  efibrte  in  paying  off  its  national  debt,  is  of 
a  far  lower  moral  type  than  its  ancestors  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  This  belief  appears  to  me 
essentially  false.  The  nobility  and  beauty  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Washington  can  indeed  hardly  be  surpassed ; 
•everal  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  men 
of  ability  and  public  spirit,  and  few  armies  have  ever 
shown  a  nobler  self-devotion  than  that  which  remained 
with  Washington  through  the  dreary  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  But  the  army  that  bore  those  sufferings  was  a 
very  small  one,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  American 
people  during  the  contest  was  far  from  heroic  or  sub- 
lime.^  The  future  destinies  and  greatness  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  must  necessarily  rest  mainly  with  the  mighty 
nation  which  has  arisen  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
nation  may  well  afford  to  admit  that  its  attitude  during 
the  brief  period  of  its  enmity  to  England  has  been  very 


'  The  following  very  emphatio 
passage  is  from  a  letter  of  Wash- 
mgton  from  Philadelphia,  Deo. 
80, 1778 :  *  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times 
and  of  men  from  what  I  have 
seen,  heard,  and  in  part  know,  I 
■hoold  in  one  word  say  that  idle- 
ness, dissipation,  and  extrava- 
gance seem  to  have  laid  fast  hold 
of  most  of  them;  that  specula- 
tion, peculation,  and  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  riches  seem  to  have  got 
the  better  of  every  other  con- 
nideration  and  almost  of  every 
order  oi  men;  that  party  dis- 
putes and  personal  quarrels  are 
the  great  business  of  the  day; 
whilst  the  momentous  concerns 
of  an  empire,  a  great  and  accu- 
mulating debt,  ruined  finances, 
iepreciated  money  and  want  of 
Mdit,  whioh  in  its  oonseqoenotr 


is  the  want  of  everything,  an 
but  secondary  considerations  and 
postponed  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week,  as  if  our  affairs 
wore  the  most  promising  aspect. 
•  .  •  Our  money  is  now  sinking 
50  per  cent,  a  day  in  this  city, 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
total  stop  is  put  to  the  currency 
of  it ;  and  yet  an  assembly,  a 
concert,  a  dinner,  or  supper,  will 
not  only  take  men  off  from  acting 
in  this  business,  but  even  from 
thinking  of  it ;  while  a  great  part 
of  the  officers  of  our  army  from 
absolute  necessity  are  quitting 
the  service,  and  the  more  \nr- 
tuous  few,  rather  than  do  this, 
are  sinking  by  sure  degrees  into 
beggary  and  want.* — Washing 
ton's  Works,  vi.  151, 153. 
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unduly  extolled.  At  the  same  time,  the  historian  of 
that  period  would  do  the  Americans  a  great  injustice 
if  he  judged  them  only  by  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  failed  to  recognise  how  large  a  proportion  of  their 
best  men  had  no  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
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CHAPTEE  IID 

THE  PBOGRE8S   OF  THE   CONFLICT  (cOTltimced). 

With  thirteen  colonies  in  revolt,  with  France  and 
Spain  leagued  against  her,  with  Holland  already  show- 
ing signs  of  hostility,  and  without  a  single  ally  in  the 
world,  the  position  of  England  seemed  nearly  desper- 
ate. But,  although  she  had  for  a  time  lost  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  and  was  outnumbered  and  overpowered 
even  in  her  own  Channel,  yet  the  admirable  seaman- 
ship of  her  sailors  was  still  conspicuous.  Great  num- 
bers of  valuable  French  and  Spanish  merchantmen 
were  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  captured  by  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  while  the  English  traders,  for  the  most 
part,  escaped.  Just  before  the  combined  fleets  en- 
tered the  Channel,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the 
West  Indies,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  sail,  and  valued  at  no  less  than  four  millions,  ar- 
rived in  safety;  and  almost  immediately  after  the 
hostile  fleet  had  left  the  English  coast,  another  fleet 
from  the  East  Indies  was  equally  successful.^ 

A  far  more  enterprising  seaman  than  those  who 
guided  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  was,  however, 
at  this  time  hovering  around  the  British  coasts.  Paul 
Jones,  the  most  daring  and  successful  of  the  American 
corsairs,  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman.  He  had  been  on 
sea  since  his  twelfth  year,  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  had  settled  down  in 
Virginia  in  1773.  He  was  the  first  man  to  raise  the 
flag  of  independence  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  1777  he 
had  a  roving  commission  in  a  ship  called  the  '  Ranger.' 

»  Chapter    XIV.    Lecky's   His-  *  Stedman,     ii.     163.       Corre- 

tory  of  England  in  tlie  Eighteenth  spondence  of  George  III.  toith 
Century.  Lord  North j  ii.  275. 
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In  1778  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  town  of  White- 
haven, set  fire  to  the  shipping,  took  two  forts,  spiked 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  plundered  the  house  of 
Lord  Selkirk,  near  Kirkcudbright.  In  1779  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  small  squadron  which  had  been 
ntted  up  at  Port  L'Orient,  and  which  consisted  of  three 
ships  carrying  respectively  40,  36,  and  32  guns,  with 
two  smaller  vessels.  In  the  beginning  of  August  he 
was  hanging  around  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  making 
frequent  descents,^  and  in  the  following  month  he 
appeared  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Soon  after, 
he  succeeded  in  intercepting  a  large  4pet  of  merchant- 
men from  the  Baltic,  which  was  convoyed  by  the 
*  Serapis,'  a  ship  of  44  guns,  under  Captain  Pierson, 
and  tne  'Countess  of  Scarborough,'  commanded  by 
Captain  Piercy,  a  ship  of  20  guns.  A  desperate  fight 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  between  two  and  three  hours. 
For  some  time  the  hostile  ships  lay  so  close  together 
that  the  muzzles  of  theii-  guns  touched.  The  ships  on 
both  sides  were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  and  much  more 
than  half  of  their  crews  killed  or  wounded.  At  length, 
the  English  ships  of  war,  being  almost  sinking,  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  but  the  merchant  fleet  they  had 
convoyed  escaped  safely  to  shore.^ 

In  America,  and  especially  in  the  Northern  prov- 
inces, the  war  was  very  languid.  On  the  side  of  the 
Americans  financial  ruin  was  rapidly  advancing.  In 
tnis  single  year  more  than  140  millions  of  paper  dol- 
lars were  thrown  into  circulation.^  The  depreciation 
was  soon  at  least  20  to  1,  and  voices  were  already 
heard  proposing  to  correct  the  evil  with  the  sponge.* 

^  This  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  **  Washington's  Works^  vi.  331, 

from    Lord    Buckingham. — MS.  332.      Washington    himself    ex- 

Hecord  Office.  perienced   in   this   year  the   dis- 

*  ?ee  the  Life  of  Paid  Jones^  honesty  of  debtors  paying  off  old 

by  J.    H.  Sherburne.     Stedman,  debts    in    paper. — Washington's 

it  163-165.  Works,  vi.  321,  322. 

«  BoUes,  88. 
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The  old  diflScnlty  of  procuring  recruits  was  now  greatly 
aggravated,  and  late  in  the  spring  of  1779  the  whole 
continental  army,  exclusive  of  a  few  troops  in  the 
Southern  provinces,  amounted  to  only  16,000  men.^ 
OflScers  found  it  impossible  to  live  on  their  pay.  An 
additional  bounty  of  200  dollars  was  offered  by  Con- 
cress  to  all  who  would  serve  in  the  continental  army 
lor  the  whole  duration  of  the  war ;  but  it  was  paid  in 
depreciated  paper,  and  it  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
bounties  offered  by  the  separate  States,  often  for  short 
periods  of  service.  The  interest  of  the  war  had  in  a 
great  measure  gQpe  down  since  the  European  alliances, 
and  in  this,  as  in  former  periods,  the  letters  of  Wash- 
ington are  full  of  those  complaints  of  popular  indiffer- 
ence and  selfishness  which  make  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  so  monotonous  and  so  depressing.^ 


»Hildreth,  iu.  2Y4.  Wash- 
ington's Worku,  vi.  196,  198. 
Virginia  offered  a  bounty  of  no 
less  than  750  dollars,  besides 
some  land,  to  any  soldier  who 
would  enlist  for  the  war.  In  a 
letter  on  July  29,  Washington 
says:  'Excepting  about  400  re- 
cruits from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  (a  portion  of  whom, 
I  am  told,  are  children  hired  at 
about  1,500  dollars  each  for  nine 
months'  service),  I  have  had  no 
reinforcement  to  this  army  since 
last  campaign.' — Ibid.  p.  312.  In 
November  1779,  he  says:  *Our 
whole  force,  including  all  sorts  of 
troops  .  .  .  supposing  every  man 
to  have  existed  and  to  have  been 
in  service  at  that  time  fin  Octo- 
ber]— a  point,  however,  totally 
inadmissible — amounted  to  27,- 
098.'— Ibid.  p.  402. 

«  Thus  on  May  8,  1779,  he 
writes :  '  The  rapid  decay  of  our 
currency,  the  extinciiou  of  public 


spirit,  the  increasing  rapacity  of 
the  times,  the  want  of  harmony 
in  our  councils,  the  declining  zeal 
of  the  people,  the  discontents  and 
distresses  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  I  may  add  the  prevail- 
ing security  and  insensibility  to 
danger,  are  symptoms  in  my  eye 
of  a  most  alarming  nature.  If 
the  enemy  have  it  in  their  power 
to  press  us  hard  this  campaign, 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the 
consequence.  Our  army,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  but  little  more 
than  the  skeleton  of  an  army.  I 
hear  of  no  steps  that  are  taking 
to  give  it  strength  and  substance.' 
— Ibid.  p.  251.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten ten  days  later  to  a  friend  he 
says :  *  I  have  no  scruple  in  de- 
claring to  you  that  I  have  never 
yet  seen  the  time  in  which  our 
affairs  in  my  opinion  were  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  at  the  present.'—* 
Ibid.  p.  252. 
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The  English  were  for  the  most  part  concentrated  at 
New  York,  and  they  had  begun  to  fortify  its  approaches. 
The  population  of  that  town  appear  to  have  been  in 
general  thoroughly  loyal,  and,  letters  of  marque  having 
been  issued,  more  than  150  prizes  were  in  less  than  six 
months  brought  by  loyalist  privateers  into  New  York 
harbour.^  The  garrison  in  Khode  Island  was  in  the 
course  of  this  year  withdrawn,  and  the  few  inconsider- 
able isolated  expeditions  which  were  made  with  various 
success  in  the  Northern  provinces  need  not  be  related 
in  detail.  Two  expeditions,  however,  must  be  specially 
noticed,  for  they  proved  that  the  threats  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  war  would  be  carried  on  by  the  English 
in  a  harsher  spirit  were  by  no  means  idle.  Governor 
Try  on  strongly  represented  to  the  English  Grovemment 
that '  vigorous  and  hostile  depredations '  by  small  de- 
tachments sent  from  the  army  at  New  York  would  soon 
make  America '  call  aloud  for  the  settlement  offered  by 
the  King's  Commissioners,'  ^  and  in  May  1779  an  expe- 
dition, commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier  and  General 
Matthew,  made  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  burned  or 
captured  more  than  .130  vessels,  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  magazines,  storehouses,  and  dockyards,  over  a  large 
area,  burnt  every  house  in  the  little  town  of  Suffolk  ex- 
cept a  church  and  one  private  dwelling-house,  reduced 
many  country-houses  to  ruin,  and  carried  off  or  de- 
stroyed great  quantities  of  tobacco  and  of  provisions. 
About  SIX  weeks  later  a  second  expedition,  in  which 
2,600  land  troops  were  employed,  under  the  personal 
command  of  Governor  Try  on,  descended  upon  Connec- 
ticut. The  little  town  of  New  Haven  was  given  up  to 
almost  indiscriminate  plunder.  Fairfield,  East  Haven, 
and  the  flourishing  town  of  Norwalk,  were  set  fire  to 
and  wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  and  an  immense 


'  Documents   relating     to     the      viii.  Y64,  Y5Y,  759. 
Colonial  History  of  New   York,  *  Ibid.  160, 
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amount  of  property  of  many  kinds  was  plundered  or 
burned.  Tne  conduct  of  the  British  was  only  slightly 
palliated  by  the  allegation  that  the  dockyards  whicn 
were  ruined  had  been  largely  employed  in  fitting  out 
privateers  against  the  English  navy,  and  that  the  little 
towns  which  were  burnt  had  fired  upon  English  troops. 
Vast  numbers  of  peaceable  and  inoffensive  persons  who 
did  not  make  the  shadow  of  resistance  were  ruined  and 
outraged,  and  the  expeditions  of  the  English  were  pro- 
bably much  more  efficacious  in  arousing  indignation  and 
in  alienating  loyalists  than  in  intimidating  the  enemy .^ 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Baron  Kalb,  who  had  served 
through  the  whole  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  who 
was  therefore  not  likely  to  feel  any  exaggerated  sen- 
sitiveness about  abuses  of  the  rights  of  war,  condemned 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  these  proceedings  of 
the  English.^ 

An  American  expedition  under  General  Sullivan 
was,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  directed  with  terrible 
effect  against  the  Six  nations — the  Indian  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  vast  and  fertile  country  between  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  and  Canada.  They  had, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  steadily  on  the  side  of 
England,  and  they  had  committed  some  ravages  and 
some  verv  horrible  murders.  The  Americans  now, 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  reduced  their  whole  country  to 
a  desert.  The  Indians  had  of  late  years  made  consid- 
erable steps  in  the  path  of  prosperity  and  civilisation, 
and  the  invaders  were  surprised  to  nnd  little  towns  of 
large  and  commodious  houses,  well-cultivated  corn- 
fields and  gardens,  extensive  orchards,  and  all  the  signs 
of  a  happy  and  flourishing  people.     In  a  few  days 


*  Ramsay.      Stedman,  ii.   136-  *  See   the   passages   quoted  in 

139,142-144.    Washington's  Ze^  Greene's  German  Element  in  the 

ierSy    vi.  292,  293.      See,  too,  p.  American    War  of  Independence^ 

208.  pp.  151,  152. 
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little  remained  but  charred  and  blackened  ruins. 
Orchards  which  had  been  planted  many  years  before, 
were  deliberately  cut  down.  The  crops  now  rapidly 
approaching  harvest  were  burnt  to  the  stalk.  Every 
human  habitation  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  people 
were  driven  in  headlong  flight  to  Niagara,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  their  former  homes.  A  simi- 
lar war,  carried  on  with  similar  ferocity  by  Colonel 
Brodhead,  devastated  the  Indian  country  on  the 
Alleghany,  French  Creek,  and  other  waters  of  the 
Ohio  above  Fort  Pitt,  and  famine,  fire,  and  the  sword 
almost  extirpated,  over  great  districts,  the  last  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  land.^ 

The  most  important  English  expeditions  of  this 
year  were  in  the  Southern  provinces.  The  brilliant 
successes  of  last  year  in  Georgia,  and  the  revelation  of 
the  loyalist  feelings  of  its  people,  encouraged  the  Eng- 
lish to  make  the  conquest  of  the  Southern  colonies,  and 
especially  of  the  Carolinas,  a  main  object  of  their  pol- 
icy^ and  the  extreme  alarm  of  Washington  ^  is  a  strong 
indication  that  the  policy  was  a  wise  one.  In  the  Caro- 
linas there  were  large  numbers  of  Germans,  Dutch, 
and  Quakers  who  took  but  little  interest  in  the  war, 
and  the  remaining  population  was  very  heterogeneous 
and  divided.  The  reins  of  power  in  this,  as  in  other 
provinces,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ary classes ;  but  England  had  many  friends  among 
the  rich  and  in  the  trading  classes,  and  there  was 
a  large  Scotch  settlement  wliich  was  enthusiastically 
loyal. 

The  Irish  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  have  been  everywhere  bitterly  anti-English,  and 
outside  New  England  it  is  probable  that  they  did  more 
of  the  real  fighting  of  the  Revolution  than  any  other 


»  Ramsay,  ii.  145,  148.     Wash-       384. 
ington's  Works,  vi.  849,  350,  356,  » Ibid.  p.  248. 
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class.  The  backwoodsmen  also,  who  looked  upon  the 
English  as  protectors  or  allies  of  the  Indians,  were 
vehement  Whigs.  The  war  in  the  Southern  colonies 
had  always  the  aspect  of  a  civil  war,  and  it  was  pecu- 
liarly ferocious.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  a  party  of 
loyalists  having  been  defeated  by  the  Americans  in 
South  Carolina,  the  prisoners  we;*e  tried  according  to 
the  New  State  law,  which  made  their  offence  treason ; 
seventy  were  condemned  to  death  and  five  were  actually 
executed.  A  loyalist  captain  who  had  been  himself 
tarred  and  feathered  and  otherwise  insulted  retaliated 
by  hangina;  Whig  prisoners.^  In  April  the  English 
forces  at  iSavannan,  having  obtained  considerable  rein- 
forcements, took  the  field.  They  soon  overran  a  great 
part  of  South  Carolina,  gained  several  successes  over 
the  militia  that  were  opposed  to  them,  arrived  before  the 
lines  of  Charleston,  and  appeared  so  formidable  that  the 
Americans  proposed  the  neutrality  of  the  State  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  determined  to  whom  it  should 
belong.  The  British  reiected  the  offer ;  but  they  were 
as  yet  too  weak  to  attack  Charleston,  and  they  retired 
with  much  booty  into  Georgia.  In  September  Count 
d'Estaing,  with  a  French  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line 
and  eleven  frigates,  appeared  unexpectedly  off  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  and  Savannah  was  besieged  by  a  very 
powerful  force,  comprising  more  than  3,500  French 
soldiers,  with  many  cannon,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  Americans.  The  defence  was  brave,  skilful,  and 
completely  successful.  After  a  siege  of  rather  more 
than  three  weeks,  and  after  a  general  assault  in  which 
the  French  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
1,000  men,  and  in  which  the  gallant  Pulaski  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the 
French,  having  re-embarked  their  troops  and  artillery, 
-ailed  for  the  West  Indies.     In  the  garrison  which  so 


^  Ramsay,  ii.  114.     Hildreth,  iii.  277,  278. 
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nobly  defended  Savannah  there  were  at  least  1,000 
American  loyalists.  Clinton  resolved  to  make  the  re- 
duction of  tne  southern  colonies  the  main  task  of  the 
forthcoming  year,  and  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
17T9  he  embarked  himself  for  the  Southern  expedition 
with  7,000  men,  2,000  of  whom  were  American  loyal- 
ists. General  Kniphausen,  with  a  strong  garrison  of 
English,  Grerman,  and  American  loyalist  troops,  was 
left  at  New  York.^ 

In  the  year  1780,  the  Southern  campaign  in  America 
was  vigorously  pushed  on.  General  Clinton  only  landed 
with  his  forces  from  New  York  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charleston  on  March  29,  after  a  stormy  and  disastrous 
voyage,  which  must  have  brought  vividly  before  many 
minds  the  enormous  natural  diflSculties  of  subduing 
a  Qountry  that  it  took  so  much  time  even  to  traverse. 
The  Americans  had  ample  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
English  to  attack  Charleston ;  they  had  carefully  forti- 
fied the  great  Southern  capital,  and  they  summoned, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation,  all  the  militia  of  the 

firovince  and  all  the  male  inhabitants  to  the  defence, 
t  is,  however,  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  languor  or 
disaffection  of  the  Southern  provinces  that,  although 
Washington  had  detached  from  his  own  army  North 
Carolina  and  Virginian  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Charleston,^  it  was  only  possible  to  collect  somewhat  less 
than  3,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  town  population,  but 
including  the  militia  of  the  province.^    The  defence  was 


*  Hildreth,  iii.  296.  Stedman, 
ii.  124-182.  • 

*  Washington's  WorkSy  vi. 
48Y. 

'  Ramsay,  ii.  155.  There  were 
probably  about  3,000  other  adult 
males  in  the  town,  and  they 
helped  in  the  defence  (p.  156). 
See,    too,    Bancroft.      Stedman, 


the  English  historian,  who  was 
present  in  the  war  in  South 
Carolina  (ii.  229),  says  that 
^  General  Lincoln  at  Charleston 
had  7,000  men  of  all  denomi- 
nations under  arms  *  (il  179). 
Hildreth  says  the  forces  of  Lin- 
coln were  '  upwards  of  7,000 
men,   including    2,300    continen- 
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entrusted  to  6^3neral  Lincoln,  and  it  did  great  honour 
to  the  bMII.  courage,  and  tenacity  of  the  garrison. 
Charleston  was  the  first  town  the  Americans  had 
attempted  to  defend,  and  it  was  besieged  by  a  force, 
drawn  from  various  quarters,  which  amounted  to  not  less 
than  9,000  men.  At  last,  on  May  12,  it  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  More  than  5,000  men,  including  the 
garrison  and  all  adult  males,  surrendered  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Eight  small  ships  of  war,  which  lay  in  the 
harbour,  were  taken  or  sunk,  and  400  cannon  as  well 
as  large  magazines  were  captured.  The  English  during 
the  whole  siege  lost  little  more  than  250  men.*  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Clinton  returned  with  a  large  part 
of  his  troops  to  New  York,  leaving  a  detachment  of 
4,000  men  under  Lord  Comwallis  to  prosecute  the  war 
in  the  South.  *  The  inhabitants  from  every  quarter,* 
wrote  Clinton  just  before  leaving  South  Carolina,  *  de- 
clare their  allegiance  to  the  King  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices in  arms.  There  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina 
who  are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in  arms  with  us.'  • 

*  We  look  on  America  as  at  our  feet,*  wrote  Horace 
Walpole  to  Mann,  when  the  news  of  the  reduction  of 
Charleston  arrived.'  With  Savannah  and  Charleston 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  old  dominion  might 
indeed  be  regarded  as  re-established  in  a  great  portion 
of  the  Southern  colonies.  A  few  American  troops, 
who  had  appeared  in  the  nortljem  extremity  of  South 
Carolina,  hastily  retreated,  and  one  detachment  of  about 


tals,  1,000  North  Carolina  mi-  rendered  with  about  6,000  men, 

litia,  and  the  militia  of  the  city,  400  jiieces  of  artillery,  and  largt 

amounting   to   near  4,000.    All  magazines.* 

thf    aid  sent  in   from  the  sur-  '  Comwallit  Corr€spond£no€^ 

rounding  country  did  not  amount  L  44. 

to    200    men.*— History  of  the  *  Bancroft,  x.  808. 

United  States,  iii.  306.    Accord-  '  Walpole  to  Mann,  Ja|j  84^ 

ing    to  the    Comwallis    Corre'  1780. 

^pondenc4  (1.  44),  *  Lincoln  gar* 
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800  men,  being  overtaken,  was  almost  cut  to  pieces, 
very  little  quarter  being  given.  Except  in  the  line 
where  the  State  bordered  on  North  Carolina,  all  resist- 
ance had  ceased,  and  the  country  was  scarcely  less 
peaceful  than  before  the  war  had  begun,  while  loyalist 
insurrections  in  North  Carolina,  prematurely  and  im- 
prudently undertaken  and  savagely  suppressed,  showed 
now  insecure  was  the  hold  of  the  Revolution  in  that 
province.  In  North  Carolina,  however,  and  especially 
along  the  border  between  that  province  and  South 
Carolina,  there  were  many  determined  Whigs,  and  some 
real  efforts  were  made  by  the  surrounding  provinces 
to  check  the  English.  Clinton,  before  leaving  South 
Carolina,  invited  the  inhabitants  to  enroll  themselves  in 
the  loyal  militia,  offered  free  pardon  to  all  insurgents 
who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
loyalists,  promised  various  immunities  to  all  who  would 
actively  support  the  Crown,  and  guaranteed  the  State  a 
speedy  restoration  of  its  Constitution,  and  an  exemption 
from  all  taxation  except  by  its  own  Legislature.  He  at 
the  same  time  threatened  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  all 
who  again  took  arms  against  the  King,  and,  by  a  later 
and  a  very  injudicious  proclamation,  he  discharged  the 
paroles  of  all  suspected  persons  who  had  not  been 
actually  taken  in  arms,  restored  them  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens,  but  at  the  same  time  commanded 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  on  pain  of  being 
li^eated  as  rebels. 

This  proclamation,  by  making  neutrality  impossible, 
excited  a  great  and  reasonable  discontent,  whidi  began 
to  assume  a  graver  form  when  the  intelligence  arrived 
tliat  Baron  de  Kalb,  at  the  head  of  about  2,000  men 
detached  from  the  army  of  Washington,  was  marchins 
rapidly  through  North  Carolina.  Kalb  was  soon  joined 
by  large  bodies  of  militia,  and  the  whole  force  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Gates,  the  victor  of  Sar»- 
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toga.  It  appears  to  have  consisted  altogether  of  aboal 
6,000  men,  and  on  August  16  a  very  severe  battle  wai 
fought  near  Camden.  Comwallis,  who  commanded  the 
English,  had  some  superiority  in  position,  and  a  gieat 
superiority  in  cavalry,  but  the  Americans  were  alto- 
gether nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  English.* 
A  large  portion  of  their  militia,  however,  gave  way  at 
the  first  shock,  and  the  English  gained  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  of  the  whole  war.  The  Americans 
lost  all  their  cannon,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
baggage ;  Kalb  fell  mortally  wounded ;  and  the  defeated 
army,  with  a  loss  of  many  hundreds  of  men,  was  pursued 
in  wild  confusion  for  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Another  American  corps,  numbering 
about  700  men,  under  General  Sumpter,  was  in  Soutib 
Carolina,  and  it  at  once  determined  to  retreat ;  but 
Colonel  Tarleton  succeeded,  with  a  much  smaller  forces 
and  by  a  march  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  in  interceptiM 
and  surprising  it.  The  American  commander  escaped 
with  diflSculty.;  more  than  450  of  the  provincials  were 
either  killed  or  taken.  They  lost  all  their  cannon, 
baggage,  and  ammunition;  1,000  stand  of  arms  were 
taken,  and  the  whole  force  was  completely  scattered.  By 
these  two  victories  the  American  army  in  the  Southern 
provinces  was  annihilated  or  dispersed.* 

It  was  hoped  that  the  immediate  reduction  of  North 
Carolina  would  follow,  but  the  expectation  was  noA 
realised.  Comwallis  found  it  necessary  to  wait  some 
time  for  the  arrival  of  fresh  stores  from  Charleston, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Americans,  whose  daring  and 
fertility  of  resource  were  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  at  times  when  all  appeared  lost,  sooa 
recovered  their  panic.   In  a  few  weeks  several  parti< 


>  CorMDcUlia  Correspondence,      in  Stedman,  Ramsay,  and  fia» 
L  492-495.  moti. 
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eapable,  however,  only  of  waging  a  guendlla  warfare—* 
were  in  arms  in  North  Carolina,  while  in  South  Carolina 
disaffection  was  spreading.  Opinion  in  the  provinces 
was,  in  reality,  much  divided,  and  although  it  is  pro« 
bable  that  in  South  Carolina  at  least,  there  were  many 
more  who  sympathised  with  England  than  with  the 
Revolution,  tJie  prevailing  desire  of  the  inhabitants  was 
tx>  remain  neutral  and  to  do  nothing  that  could  provoke 
the  resentment  of  either  of  the  contending  parties. 
This  neutrality  had  become  difficult  or  impossible. 
Oomwallis  endeavoured  to  form  his  militia  exclusively 
out  of  loyal  inhabitants,  but  there  were  many  deserters, 
and  one  whole  corps,  which  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  some  sick  soldiers,  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  giving  up  their  officers  and  the  sick  soldiers  as 
prisoners.  Comwallis  issued  orders  that  all  who,  having 
taken  protections  from  the  English,  had  subsequently 
joined  in  the  re^lt,  should  be  punished  with  the  greatest 
rigour,  and  their  whole  property  taken  or  destroyed,  ^ 
and  that  every  militiaman  who  had  voluntarily  borne 
arms  for  the  English,  and  had  afterwards  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  should  be  hanged.*  Several  such  men  were 
executed  after  the  defeal  s  of  Gates  and  Sumpter.  Imi- 
tating the  policy  which  the  revolutionary  party  had 
steadily  pursued,  he  confiscated  for  the  public  service 
the  estates  of  all  who  had  left  the  province  to  join  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  who  held  commissions  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  or  who  were  opposing  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  royal  Government,  reserving,  how- 
ever, an  allowance  for  their  wives  and  children.  A  large 
lection  of  Charleston  society  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
^e  Revolution,  and,  having  discovered  that  several  of 
its  members  when  on  parole  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  Comwallis  sent  about  forty  of  them  ai 

'  (hrmodUii  Corre^;HmdMe$,  L  66-Mb 
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prisoners  to  St.  Augastmey  in  East  Florida.  After  a 
short  imprisonment  they  were  released  upon  parole,  but 
their  banishment  excited  great  resentment,  and  Charles- 
ton society  showed  itself  extremely  hostile  to  the  British. 
Ladies  refused  to  attend  public  assemblies  lest  they 
should  encounter  English  officers,  and  female  inflnenoa 
was  busily  employed  in  fomenting  revolt. 

These  things  might  not  have  been  very  serious  if  the 
projected  invasion  of  North  Carolina  hau  succeeded.   In 
September  the  English  entered  that  province  in  three 
bodies,  but,  though  there  were  some  Scotch  settlements 
favourable  to  them,  the   general   spirit  of  the  people 
proved  exceedingly  hostile.     English  messengers  were 
waylaid,  English  foraging  parties  were  cut  off,   and 
straggling  soldiers  were  shot  down  by  men  concealed  in 
the  forests.     Wild  backwoodsmen  from  Kentucky  and 
other  settlements  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
had  been  collected,  and,  being  joined  by  companies  of 
militia  and  by  the  relics  of  the  shattered  armies  of  Gates 
•  and  Sumpter,  they  gradually  became  a  formidable  force. 
They  did  not  venture  to  attack  'Jiie  main  body  of  the 
English;  but  on  October  9  they  fell  upon  the  most 
advanced  detachment,  which  was  commanded  by  Major 
Ferguson,  and  consisted   almost   exclusively  of  loyal 
militia,  and  after  a  hard  fight  they  totally  defeated  it. 
The  commander  was  killed.     Nearly  all  who  did  not 
share  his  fate  were  compelled  to  surrender,  and  ten  of 
the  most  obnoxious  loyalist  prisoners  were  hanged  upon 
the  field.     The  blow  was  so  formidable  that  on  Octo* 
ber  14  Cornwallis  ordered  a  retreat.     On  November  20 
the  third  detachment  of  the  English,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Tarleton,  was  attacked  at  Blackstock 
Hill  by  General  Sumpter  at  the  head  of  a  very  superior 
force,  and  was  defeated,  though  without  serious  lose. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  North  Carolina  had  been 
wholly  evacuated,  and  the  only  firuits  as  yet  attained  by 
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the  Southern  campaign  were  the  complete  conquest  of 
Oeorgia  and  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  Northern  provinces  during  many  montha 
little  of  any  importance  had  happened.  Both  the 
BritiBh  army  at  New  York  and  the  army  of  Washing- 
ton at  West  Point  had  been  much  weakened  by  the 
detachments  which  they  sent  to  the  South,  and  neither 
was  strong  enough  for  a  serious  enterprise.  The  winter 
was  one  of  the  coldest  ever  known  in  America.  The 
troops  of  Washington  suffered  much  more  from  it  than 
the  English,  who  had  the  shelter  of  a  great  town ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  water  around  New  York  was 
during  several  weeks  so  hard  frozen  that  artillery  could 
have  passed  over  it.^  The  ships  of  war  were  rendered 
useless  by  the  ice,  and  New  York,  in  losing  its  insular 
position,  lost  its  chief  advantages  for  defence.  Had 
there  been  a  French  army  in  North  America,  the  town 
would  probably  have  been  captured,  and  the  war  might 
have  been  speedily  terminated. 

The  condition  of  the  Americans,  however,  was  at 
this  time  as  wretched  as  during  any  part  of  the  contest. 
All  provisions  brought  to  New  York  were  paid  for  in 
hard  money ;  those  which  were  brought  to  West  Point 
in  enormously  depreciated  currency.  The  devastations 
of  the  previous  year  had  destroyed  some  of  the  chief 
sources  of  supply,  and,  although  forced  requisitions  of 
food  were  systematically  made  over  a  wide  area,  the 
extreme  severity  of,tJ.e  leather  and  the  passive  resis- 
tance  of  the  farmers  made  it  very  difficult  to  bring  the 
supplies  to  camp.*  The  letters  of  Washington  greatly 
resemble  those  of  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  *  The 
present  situation  of  the  army/  he  wrote  on  January  8, 
1780,  '  with  respect  to  provisions  is  the  most  distressing 

«  DocumenU   relating  io  the         *  Washington'i      WorJUt    H 
Cohnidl  Hutory  </  N^m  York,     489, 4SS,  440, 481, 
fiiL781.788. 
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of  any  we  have  experienced  since  the  beginning;  of  the 
war.  For  a  fortnight  past  the  troops,  both  officers  and 
men,  hare  been  almost  perishing  for  want.  They  have 
been  alternately  without  bread  or  meat  the  whole  time, 
with  a  very  scanty  allc/w  anoe  of  either,  and  frequently 
destitute  of  both.'  ^  He  described  his  troops  as  '  men 
half  starved,  imperfectly  clothed,  riotous,  and  robbing 
the  country  people  of  their  subsistence  from  sheer 
necessity.'  •  *  There  never,'  he  wrote  about  two  months 
later,  '  has  been  a  stage  of  the  war  in  which  the  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  so  general  and  alarming.  It  has 
lately  in  particular  instances  worn  features  of  a  very 
dangerous  complexion.' 

As  the  springtime  advanced  there  was  no  im- 
provement. •  We  are  constantly  on  the  point  of 
starving,'  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  April,  •  for  want  of 
provisions  and  forage.'  A  month  later  he  wrote  to 
Beed,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania :  *  There  is  such 
a  combination  of  circumstances  to  exhaust  the  patience 
of  the  soldiery  that  it  begins  at  length  to  be  worn 
out,  and  we  see  in  every  line  of  the  army  the  most 
serious  features  of  mutiny  and  sedition.  AH  our  de- 
partments, all  our  operations  are  at  a  stand,  and  unless 
a  system  very  different  from  that  which  has  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  be  immediately  adopted  throughout  the 
States,  our  affairs  must  soon  become  desperate  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery.  If  you  were  on  the  spot, 
my  dear  sir  .  .  .  you  would  be  convinced  that  these 
expressions  are  not  too  strong,  and  that  we  have  every- 
thing to  dread.  Indeed,  I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope, 
llie  country  in  general  is  in  such  a  state  of  insensibility 
and  indifference  to  its  interests  that  I  dare  not  flatter 
myself  with  any  change  for  the  better.*  •  It  is  true 
Uiat  the  whole  English  garrison  of  New  York  and  its 

Washington*!     Work$,     iL         *  Ibid.  pp.  489, 441. 
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dependencies,  which  was  the  one  stronghold  of  the 
English  power  in  the  Northern  colonies,  consisted  ac* 
cording  to  Washington's  own  estimate,  during  a  long 
period  of  only  8,000  regular  soldiers,  about  4,000 
loyalist  refugees,  and  the  militia  raised  from  New  York 
«nd  its  vicinity.^  It  is  true  that  England  was  without 
«n  ally  in  the  world,  and  that  America  had  two  of  the 
greatest  Powers  in  Europe  assisting  her  in  the  struggle, 
yet  still  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  Washington 
gravely  doubted  whether  there  was  sufficient  power, 
sufficient  patriotism,  sufficient  earnestness  in  the  States 
to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

'  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,'  he  wrote, 
*  last  year  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  the  enemy  sustained  no  material  damage, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  gave  a  very  important 
blow  to  our  allies.  This  campaign  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  fleets  will  be  inconsiderable.  What  are  we  to 
expect  if  there  should  be  another  campaign  ?  In  all  pro- 
bability  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
and  then  what  would  become  of  America  ?  We  ought 
not  to  deceive  ourselves.  The  maritime  resources  ol 
Great  Britain  are  more  substantial  and  real  than  those 
of  France  and  Spain  united.  ...  In  modem  wars  the 
longest  purse  must  chiefly  determine  the  event.  I  fear 
that  of  the  enemy  will  be  found  to  be  so.'  What  little 
unity  there  had  ever  been  between  the  States  seemed 
rapidly  breaking  up.  'I  see  one  head  gradually 
changing  into  thirteen.  I  see  one  army  branching  into 
thirteen,  which,  instead  of  looking  up  to  Congress  as 
the  supreme  controlling  power  of  the  United  States, 
ftre  considering  themselves  as  dependent  on  their  re* 
tpectiye  States.  In  a  word,  I  see  the  power  of  Congress 
declining  too  fast  for  consideration  and  respect.' ' 

•  WMhingUm'i  Works,  tL  S9.  •  lUd.  tiL  59,  60,  M 
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It  was  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Washington,  thai 
Ihere  should  be  at  least  20,000  efficient  continental 
troops,  but  this  very  modest  requirement  was  more  than 
could  be  complied  with.*  Bounties  which  were  nomi- 
nally enormous,  and  which,  even  allowing  for  the  depre* 
ciation  of  money,  were  very  great,  were  offered  by  some 
States,  and  the  different  conditions  under  which  the 
troops  of  the  same  army  were  enlisted  were  the  occasion 
of  endless  bitterness  and  recrimination.*  It  was,  how- 
ever, quite  impossible  to  recruit  the  American  army  by 
voluntary  means,  and  it  was  only  by  compulsory  drafting 
from  the  local  militias  that  the  small  force  could  be  kept 
together.'  For  several  months  100  deserters  on  an 
average  appeared  monthly  at  the  British  camp  at  New 
Yt)rk,  and  the  number  doubled  when  the  press  for 
soldiers  for  the  continental  army  began.*  From  every 
side  signs  of  discontent  were  gathering.  The  officers  of 
the  Jersey  line  addressed  a  memorial  to  their  State 
Legislature  stating  *  that  four  months'  pay  of  a  private 
would  not  procure  for  his  family  a  single  bushel  of 
wheat;  that  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase 
oats  for  his  horse;  that  a  common  labourer  received 
four  times  as  much  as  an  American  officer.'*  Two 
regiments  of  Connecticut  troops  broke  into  open  mutiny. 
Attempts  were  made  to  combine  both  officers  and  men 
in  a  refusal  to  accept  the  depreciated  paper  money,  and 
even  in  this  currency  the  soldiers  were  for  long  periods 


»  Washington*i  WorkSt  vii.  61, 
M. 

«  'The  Pennsylvania  soldiers 
from  the  oommeiicement  were 
almost  universally  engaged  for 
the  war.  When  they  saw  the 
Eastern  levies  in  the  beginning 
of  last  campaign  who  had  re- 
eeived  enormous  bounties,  many, 
i  thoosand  poondi  and  apwaroi 


for  A  few  months,  they  began  It 
compare  situations,  to  munnut, 
and  to  dispute  their  engage- 
ments.'— Ibid.  yi.  471.  Sm  fii. 
166. 
■  See  Galloway's  iSfXamtnoMon. 
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unpaid.  A  oomxnittee  appointed  by  Congress  to  exa- 
mme  the  state  of  the  army  of  Washington  in  May  1780, 
reported  that  it  had  been  unpaid  for  five  months ;  that 
it  seldom  had  more  than  six  days'  provision  in  advance ; 
that  it  had  frequently  for  several  successive  days  been 
without  meat ;  that  the  forage  was  exhausted ;  that  the 
medical  department  had  neither  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, wine,  nor  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind ;  '  that 
every  department  of  the  army  was  without  money,  and 
had  not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  left ;  that  the  patience 
of  the  soldiers,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  compli- 
cated sufferings,  was  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted.* ' 
These  representations  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we 
would  judge  with  equity  the  party  in  England  which 
still  hoped  to  subdue  America.  The  expectation  was 
represented  by  the  Opposition  at  the  time,  and  it  has 
been  commonly  represented  by  later  historians,  as  little 
short  of  insane.  That  it  was  erroneous  will  now  hardly 
be  disputed,  but  it  was  certainly  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable. Reports  of  the  most  sanguine  kind  were  con- 
stantly liid  before  the  Ministers.  In  February  1780, 
before  the  capture  of  Charleston  and  subjugation  of 
South  Carolina,  Governor  Tryon  wrote  that  *  the  friendly 
part  of  America  keep  up  their  spirits  and  are  sanguine 
.  .  .  that  the  reunion  of  the  Empire  will  be  yet 
happily  established,  and  those  who  have  been  with  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty  drove  from  their  estates  and 
Jamilies  restored.'*  Loyalists  declared  that  *the  ma- 
jority on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  are  desirous 
of  the  restoration  of  the  King's  authority,  and  that 
in  many  towns  and  districts  both  in  New  York,  Cos* 
necticut,  and  Massachusetts  Bay  they  are  nearly  all  so/ 
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They  assured  the  Government  that  the  nomber  of  th« 
King's  friends  had  been  steadily  increasing  since  tha 
proposals  of  the  Royal  Commissioners ;  that  the  pressing 
calamities  of  the  time  were  almost  daily  adding  to  them ; 
that  the  forced  requisitions  of  food  and  drafts  of  men 
were  exciting  bitter  resistance ;  that  farmers  refused  to 
raise  more  than  was  sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, conceiving  that  the  improvement  of  their  farms 
would  only  tend  to  feed  and  prolong  the  rebellion ;  that 
at  least  half  the  rebel  army  were  on  the  brink  of  deser- 
tion or  revolt.*  Lord  George  Germaine  stated  that  all 
the  private  letters  from  America  were  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  general  distress  and  sufferings  of  the 
people,  the  discontent  of  the  rebel  troops,  and  the 
oniversal  wish  for  peace.  Fix)m  the  middle  colonies,  he 
was  assured,  no  recruits  could  be  drawn,  the  militia 
would  not  submit  to  be  drafted,  and  the  only  hope  the 
Americans  possessed  of  continuing  the  war  depended 
on  foreign  aid.*  The  French  Admiral,  De  Temay, 
wrote,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  to  Vergennes:  *  The 
fate  of  North  America  is  yet  very  uncertain,  and  the 
Revolution  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  it  has  been  believed 
in  Europe.*'  Count  Fersen,  who,  in  after  years,  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, was  quartered  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  autumn 
of  1780,  as  the  aide-de-camp  to  Count  Rochambeau,  and 
he  described  all  the  classes  in  that  New  England  pro- 
vince who   possessed   any  property  as,  anxious  to  be 


*  Documents  relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  New  York, 
fiii.  7S3,  787. 

'  See  this  letter  in  a  note  to 
Washington's  Works,  vii.  30. 
Iiord  G.  Germaine'a  intelligence 
aboat  the  middle  colonies  seemi 
to  have  been  substantially  correct. 
In  a  letter  written  in  July  1780, 


Washington,  speaking  of  the  new 
levies,  says :  *  Pennsylvania  hai 
given  us  not  quite  400,  and  seemi 
to  think  that  she  has  done  ad* 
mirably  well.  Jersey  hae  (pT«« 
as  fifty  or  sixty.  But  I  do  not 
despair  of  Jersey*'— Ibid.  p»  IM 
*  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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reooncileJ  to  England,  and  the  whole  province,  as  sink-* 
ing  into  ruin  through  the  civil  war  of  its  inhabitants/ 
In  the  province  of  New  York  there  was  a  large  district, 
called  West  Chester  County,  extending  nearly  thirtj 
miles  from  north  to  south,  which  was  once  thickly  popu" 
lated  and  admirably  cultivated,  and  was  now  almost 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  revolutionary  banditti  called 
the  Cowboys,  and  the  loyalist  banditti  called  the  Skin- 
ners, who  were  alternately  plundering  the  few  inhabitants 
who  remained.' 

The  ardent  loyalty  of  the  town  of  New  York  was 
exceedingly  encouraging  to  the  English.  During  the 
long  course  of  its  occupation,  no  trouble  appears  to 
have  been  experienced  from  its  inhabitants ;  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  swarmed  with  New  York  privateers  prey- 
ing on  the  commerce  of  the  revolted  States,  and  when 
the  freezing  of  the  waters  exposed  the  town  to  inva> 
sion,  it  was  to  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves that  the  English  chiefly  appealed.  The  appeal 
was  at  once  and  enthusiastically  responded  to,  and 
Governor  Robertson,  who  had  succeeded  Tryon  in  com- 
mand, i^vrote  that  all  the  English  troops  might  be  safely 
led  away  from  New  York  to  encounter  the  enemy,  for 
tne  town  would  be  perfectly  secure  under  the  protection 


■  Ht  BBTB  of  Bhode  Island: 
*C'e8t  an  pays  qui  sera  fort 
beurenx  B*il  jonit  d'one  paix 
longoe,  et  si  les  deux  partis  qui 
le  ^visent  k  present  ne  lui  font 
inbir  le  aort  de  la  Pologne  et  de 
tant  d'autres  r6publiques.  Gee 
deux  partis  sont  appel^s  les 
Whigs  et  les  Torys.  Le  premier 
est  enti^rement  pour  la  liberty  et 
rind^pendance ;  il  est  compost 
d6  gens  de  la  plus  basse  extrao- 
llon  qui  ne  poasMent  point  de 
i;  la  plnpart  dee  habitants 


de  la  campagne  en  sont.  Les 
Torys  sont  pour  les  Anglais,  on 
pour  mieux  dire,  pour  la  paix, 
sans  trop  se  soucier  d'Mre  librei 
ou  dependants ;  oe  sont  les  gens 
d^une  olasse  plus  distingu^,  lef 
seuls  qui  eussent  des  bieuEi  dan3 
le  pays.  .  .  .  Lorsque  les  ^Vhig0 
sont  les  plus  forts,  ils  pillent  lea 
autres  tant  qu'ils  peuvent.' — 
Lettrea  du  ComU  Fersen,  L 
40,  41. 

*  Sparks^i  Lif§  ef  Brnisdid 
Arnold,  p.  219. 
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however,  was  not  verified,  and  the  English,  having 
received  the  assistance  of  six  British  ships  of  the  line 
which  had  followed  the  French  across  the  Atlantic, 
speedily  took  the  offensive.  Clinton  embarked  6,000 
men  at  New  York  and  resolved  to  attack  the  Frencii  in 
Newport ;  but  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  transports,  which 
gave  the  French  time  to  fortify  themselves,  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  and  a  threatening  movement  of 
Washington  in  the  direction  of  New  York,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  The  English  fleet,  how- 
ever, blockaded  the  French  fleet,  and  the  French  army, 
together  with  some  American  militia,  was  kept  inactive 
for  its  protection.  Even  for  ganpowder  the  Americans 
were  now  dependent  on  French  assistance,  and  Washings 
ton  said  that  an  additional  supply  of  100  tons  was  neces- 
sary if  he  was  to  make  a  serious  attempt  on  New  York.^ 
It  was  determined  to  take  no  step  till  the  second 
French  expedition  arrived,  or  at  least  till  the  French 
had  obtained  a  naval  ascendency  on  the  coast.  On 
August  16  a  French  Mgate  reached  Boston  bringing 
large  supplies  of  guns,  cannon,  and  powder  for  the 
Americans,  but  it  also  brought  the  disastrous  news  that 
the  second  division  of  Count  Bochambeau's  army,  upon 
which  such  great  hopes  were  based,  was  blockaded  in 
the  harbour  of  Brest  by  an  English  fleet  of  thirty-two 
sail.'  It  was  evident  that  the  old  Queen  of  the  Sea  was 
&st  regaining  her  ascendency,  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  odds  that  were  against  her  she  could  still  be  terrible 
to  her  enemies.  After  a  careful  consultation  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  English  from  New 
York  must  be  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  French  had  in  old  days  beenoa 
rery  good  terms  with  the  Indians,  and  an  earnest  thongk 

*  WMhincton's  Work$,  liL  18S.  •  Ibid.  p.  171 
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ocessful  effort  was  made  to  excite  by  French  infiu- 
ftQ  Indian  rising  against  the  EngUsh.' 
lie  extreme  jealousy  of  the  army  which  had  always 
uled  in  Congress,  and  the  meddling,  domineering 
ti  in  which  the  lawyers  at  Philadelphia  constantly 
[  towards  the  officers,  might  have  produced  the  worst 
xjuences  but  for  the  courtesy  and  self-control  with 
h  Washington  was  so  eminently  endowed.  In  the 
3st  ranks  of  the  army  there  were  constant  and 
en  changes.  Schuyler,  though  one  of  the  most  es- 
ble  of  the  American  generals,  had  been  superseded. 
>lair  experienced  the  same  fate.  Sullivan  threw 
is  commission  in  disgust.  Gates  was  superseded 
brought  before  a  court-martial  after  his  defeat  at 
ien ;  and  Greene,  one  of  the  favomite  officers  of 
bington,  resigned  in  indignation  his  office  of  Quar- 
aster-General  on  account  of  some  measures  of  Con- 
I  altering  the  office,  as  he  conceived,  to  his  prejudice, 
press,  in  its  irritation,  gravely  meditated  depriving 
of  his  commission,  but  relinquished  the  intention 
msequence  of  an  admirable  letter  of  Washington, 
urged  the  extremely  bad  effect  that  such  a  measure 
d  have  upon  the  army,  and  especially  upon  the 
irs,  who  were  in  truth  sacrificing  more  than  any 
*  class  of  the  American  people  for   the  nationi^ 


Washington*!     Work$,    yii.  their  laboora  crowned  with  fao- 

84.  oesB  could  possibly  indaoe  them 

e  sayi  it  needs  *  no  argn-  to  continue  one  moment  in  ser- 

.  to  prove  that  there  is  no  vice  ;   that  no  officer  can  live 

men  in  the  United  States,  upon  his  pay ;   that  hundreds, 

lered  as  a  body,  that  have  having  spent  their  little  all  in 

the  same  sacrifices  of  their  addition  to  their  scanty  public 

sts  in  support  of  th^  com-  allowance,  have  resigned  because 

iause  as  the  officers  of  the  they  could    no   longer  support 

joan  army ;    that  nothing  themselves    as    officers  ;    thai 

lova  of  their  country,  of  numbers   are   at    this  moment 

ir,  and  a  desire  of  seeing  rendered  unfit  for  duty  lor  want 
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I  have  already  briefly  notioed  the  <li«Tirti«Mkl  ol 
General  Lee  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  for  disobe* 
dience  to  the  orders  of  Washington.  It  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  the  Americans,  for  it  is  probable  that  Lee 
would  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  to  betray  them* 
He  had  shown,  from  the  beginning  of  the  oontest,  a 
laudable  desire  to  appease  the  quarrel  by  personal  ne- 
gotiations with  English  generals ;  and  he  declared  hii 
conviction  that  in  the  first  stages  of  the  war  the  Ameri- 
cans would  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  submit  in  every 
respect  to  Great  Britain,  provided  they  might  them- 
selves  raise,  in  any  way  they  thought  proper,  the  sum 
Parliament  required  of  them.  He  afterwards,  as  we 
have  seen,  expressed  himself  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  his  soldiers,  and  wholly  disappointed  in  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  American  people,  and  in  March  1777, 
being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  English  camp,  he  drew  up 
for  tiie  English  a  plan  for  efiecting  the  conquest  of 
America.  In  this  remarkable  document,  he  expressed 
his  firm  belief  that  America  must  inevitably  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  it  was  therefore  desirable  bo^  for  her 
and  the  mother  country  that  the  war  should  be  termi- 
nated with  as  little  delay  and  bloodshed  as  possible. 
He  urgently  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  wide  amnesty, 
and  moderate  and  liberal  terms,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  designate  certain  points  which  ought  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  in  order  to  sever  New 
England  from  the  other  colonies,  and  secure  the  imme- 
diate subjugation  of  the  Southern  provinces.  If  thii 
plan  were  adopted,  and  a  proclamation  of  amnesty 
issued,  and  if  no  untoward  accident,  such  as  a  rupture 

of  clothing,  while  the  rest  are  too,  a  striking  liatement  of  the 

wasting  their  property,  and  some  case  of  the  officen  in  a  letter  ol 

of  them  verging  fast  to  the  golf  (General  Greene  to  W 

of  poverty  and  distress.' — Wash-  —Ibid.  p.  58. 
taigloii*iTror;kt,Tii.l50,161.  Seo. 
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with  a  European  Power,  occurred,  he  was  couvuiced 
diat  in  two  months  every  spark  of  civil  wai  would  ba 
aj^tinguished  in  the  colonies.' 

The  Americans,  though  they  were  well  aware  of  fcha 
insubordinate  and  capricious  character  of  Lee,  app6ar 
to  have  had  no  suspicion  whatever  of  his  treason,  but  in 
September  1780  a  terrible  shock  was  given  to  the  con- 
fidence of  their  army  by  the  discovery  of  the  treachery 
of  Benedict  Arnold. 

To  anyone  who  attentively  follows  the  letters  of 
Washington,  it  will  appear  evident  that  there  was  no 
officer  in  the  American  army  of  whom  for  a  long  period 
he  wrote  in  terms  of  higher,  warmer,  and  more  frequent 
eulogy.  Arnold  was  in  truth  an  eminently  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle 
his  services  had  been  of  the  most  distinguished  land. 
In  conjunction  with  Colonel  Allen,  he  had  obtained  the 
first  great  success  of  the  war  by  capturing  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  in  the  summer  of  1775.  He  had  fallen 
wounded  leading  the  forlorn  hope  against  Quebec  on 
the  memorable  day  on  which  Montgomery  was  killed^ 
In  the  gallant  stand  that  was  made  at  Ticonderoga  in 
October  1776,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
American  fleet,  and  his  defence  of  Lake  Champlain 
against  overwhelming  odds  had  been  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  episodes  of  the  whole  American  war.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the 
capitulation  of  Saratoga,  led  in  person  that  fierce  attack 
on  the  British  lines  on  October  7,  1777,  which  made 
the  position  of  Burgoyne  a  hopeless  one,  was  himself 
one  of  the  first  men  to  enter  the  British  lines,  and 
fell  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  No 
American  soldier  had  shown  a  more  reckless  courage. 


>  Bee  The  Treason  of  General      brarian  of  the  New  York  Hietoii' 
Lm%  kf  George  H.  Moore  (Li-      oal  Sodety).  - 
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Hardly  any  had  displayed  greater  military  skin  or  po0« 
Bessed  to  a  higher  degree  the  confidence  of  the  army ; 
and  if  the  wound  which  he  received  near  Saratoga  had 
proved  fatal,  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  would  have 
now  ranked  among  the  very  foremost  in  the  hagiology 
of  American  patriotism. 

His  early  letters  seem  to  show  beyond  question  that 
he  began  his  career  as  a  genuine  Whig,  but  he  had 
probably  always  been  of  a  type  which  is  common  and 
prominent  in  all  revolutions.  Conscious  of  unbounded 
energy  and  courage,  of  a  strong  will,  and  of  very  con- 
siderable  military  capacities,  he  saw  in  the  troubles 
which  had  arisen  an  opportunity  of  carving  his  way 
from  the  position  of  bookseller,  druggist,  and  smuggler 
in  a  small  town  in  Connecticut,  to  great  wealth  and 
world-wide  honour.  He  was  a  man  of  coarse  fibre  and 
violent  ambition,  deUghting  m  adventure  and  combat, 
very  extravagant  in  his  tastes,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  arrogant,  irritable,  and  insubordinate  in  his  temper. 
A  number  of  serious  charges,  some  of  them  affecting  his 
personal  integrity,  were  brought  against  him  relating  to 
incidents  in  his  Canadian  career;  but  the  only  charges 
which  were  submitted  to  an  official  investigation  were 
fully  disproved,  and  the  Board  of  War,  in  a  report 
which  was  confirmed  by  Congress,  pronounced  Arnold 
to  have  been  *  cruelly  and  groundlessly  aspersed.'  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Washington,  who 
continued  to  give  him  his  full  confidence ;  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Schuyler,  who  commanded  the  army  in 
Canada,^  and  John  Adams  af)^erwards  expressed  his 
belief  that  Arnold  had  been  *  basely  slandered  and 
libelled.'  *  There  were  men,  however,  in  Congress  who 
greatly  disliked  him,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  humiliating  him;  and  in  February  1777, 

«  Bee  Arnold*!  Li/§  of  Arnold,  p.  104.      •  Familiar  Lett§n,  y.  tfi 
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when  Congress  appointed  five  major-generals,  Arnold 
was  not  on  the  list,  though  every  one  of  the  officers 
appointed  was  his  junior  in  standing.  Washington  was 
extremely  displeased  at  this  marked  slight  shown  to  one 
who,  as  he  truly  said,  had  '  always  distinguished  himself 
as  a  judicious,  brave  officer,  of  great  activity,  enterprise, 
and  perseverance.'  The  letters  of  Arnold  show  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  wrong,  and  he  spoke  seriously  of 
throwing  up  his  commission,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
Washington.  A  few  months  later  he  displayed  the 
most  splendid  daring  in  a  skirmish  with  the  English 
near  Danbury,  and  his  horse  fell  pierced  by  no  less  than 
nine  bullets.  Congress  then  granted  him  the  promo- 
tion that  had  been  hitherto  withheld,  and  presented 
him  with  a  horse  as  a  token  of  his  conspicuous  gallantly, 
but  he  never  regained  his  seniority. 

The  wound  which  he  had  received  near  Saratoga  was 
painful  and  disabling,  and  he  for  a  long  time  could  only 
move  about  with  assistance.  Being  incapable  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  war,  Washington  placed  him  in 
command  at  Philadelphia  after  that  city  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  English,  and  he  there  fell  under  new 
and  powerful  influences.  His  first  wife  had  died  in  the 
summer  of  1775,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
Northern  campaign,  and,  in  April  1779,  after  a  long 
courtship,  he  married  Miss  Shippen,  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  attraction,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
leading  families  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  a  family  of  Tory 
sympathies.  He  loved  her  deeply  and  faithfully,  and 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  tender 
affection  and  the  undeviating  admiration  for  her  husband, 
which  she  retained  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
dbrk  and  troubled  life.^     He  mixed  much  in  the  best 

'  Sm  hn  sad  and  touching      interesting     Lif$    o/    BmidM 
Ittt^rs,  written  chiefly  from  Eng-      AtmoUL 
land*  in  Mr.  Isaac  Arnold's  vsty 
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0ociety  at  Philadelphia,  and  although  the  more  decided 
loyalists  had  been  driven  into  exile,  the  social  atmo- 
sphere was  still  very  Tory,  and  many  of  the  best  and 
most  respected  citizens  were  secretly  sighing  for  the 
overthrow  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  revolutionary 
tyranny,  and  for  a  return  to  the  settled  condition  of  the 
past.  He  kept  open  house,  plunged  into  expenses  fai 
greater  than  he  could  meet,  and,  like  many  other 
American  officers,  entered  into  several  enterprises  which 
were  not  military,  Hd  speculated  largely.  He  took 
part  in  various  commercial  undertakings.  He  had 
shares  in  privateering  expeditions,  but  his  speculations 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  he  waa 
sinking  rapidly  into  debt.  Party  spirit  ran  furiously 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Arnold,  who  had  nothing  of  the 
tact  and  self-control  of  Washington,  soon  made  many 
enemies.  A  long  series  of  charges  against  him  were 
laid  before  Congress,  some  of  them  deeply  affecting  hia 
honour,  and  amounting  to  little  short  of  an  imputation 
of  swindling,  while  others  were  of  the  most  trivial  de- 
scription. Congress  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee, 
which  reported  in  favour  of  Arnold ;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
report,  Congress  insisted  on  sending  Arnold,  on  some  of 
the  charges,  before  a  court-martial.  The  proceedings 
were  greatly  delayed,  and  nearly  a  year  passed  between 
the  promulgation  of  the  charges  and  the  final  decision, 
and  during  all  this  time  the  commander  of  the  chief 
town  in  the  States,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  in  the  American  service,  was  kept  in  a  condi- 
tion of  the  most  painful  and  humiliating  suspense.  He 
resented  it  fiercely,  and  was  little  mollified  by  the  result 
of  the  court-martisd.  On  all  the  graver  charges  he  waa 
acquitted,  and  he  was  condemned  only  on  two  counts  of 
the  most  petty  character.  He  had  exceeded  his  powers 
in  giving  a  passport  to  a  vessel  containing  American 
property  which  was  in  Philadelphia  while  that  town  was 
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ooonpied  by  the  English,  and  he  had,  on  one  occasion, 

employed  public  waggons  to  convey  some  of  his  private 
property.  This,  the  court-martial  said,  ought  not  to 
have  been  done,  though  Arnold  *  had  no  design  of  em- 
ploying the  waggons  otherwise  than  at  his  own  private 
expense,  nor  of  defrauding  the  public,  nor  of  injuring  or 
impeding  the  public  service/  For  these  two  offences  he 
was  condemned  to  the  great  humiliation  of  a  formal  and 
m  public  reprimand. 

Washington,  who  was  obliged  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court-martial,  did  the  utmost  in  his  power 
to  mitigate  the  blow,  and  nothing  could  be  more  skilful 
than  the  language  ^  with  which  he  made  his  reprimand 
the  vehicle  of  a  high  eulogy  on  the  services  and  the 
character  of  Arnold.  While  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial  was  in  suspense,  another  stroke  had  fallen  whicL 
affected  both  his  fortune. and  his  reputation.  During 
his  conmiand  in  Canada,  he  had  often  acted  as  commis- 
■ary  and  quartermaster.  Much  public  money  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  he  had  large  claims  upon  Con- 
gress. His  accounts  were  examined  at  great  length, 
and  after  great  delay,  by  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  by 
ft  oommittee  of  Congress ;  they  were  found  to  be  in 
much  confusion,  which  was  possibly  due  to  the  hurry 
and  turmoil  of  an  active  campaign,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  claims  of  Arnold  were  disallowed.  How  far  the 
sentence  was  just,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.    The 


'  '  Oar  profession  is  the  chas- 
left  of  alL  The  shadow  of  a  fault 
lamishes  our  most  brilliant  ac- 
tiont.  The  least  inadyertence 
maj  eaose  as  to  lose  that  public 
IftTOor  which  is  so  hard  to  be 
gained.  I  reprimand  you  for 
having  forgotten  that  in  propor- 
tion as  you  had  rendered  yourself 
fonnidable  to  our  enemies,  yoa 
■hoald  haw  ahown  moderation 

28 


towards  our  citizens.  Exhibit 
again  those  splendid  qualities 
which  have  placed  you  in  th« 
rank  of  our  most  distinguished 
generals.  As  far  as  it  shall  be  in 
my  power  I  will  myself  furnish 
you  with  opportunities  for  regain- 
ing the  esteeem  which  you  have 
formerly  enjoyed.' — Sparks'i  Lift 
cf  Arnold,  p.  146. 
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character  of  Arnold  gives  no  presumption  that  he  would 
have  shown  scrupulous  integrity  in  money  dealings; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  was  full  of  his  per* 
iional  enemies,  who  were  determined  by  any  means  to 
hunt  him  down,  and  he  loudly  and  vehemently  declared 
that  his  judges  had  been  actuated  by  private  resentment 
or  undue  influence,  and  that  they  were  wholly  unfit  to 
give  any  impartial  judgment  on  his  case.^  Ruin  seemed 
now  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  he  even  made  an  appli- 
cation,  without  success,  for  money  to  the  representative 
of  the  French  Government. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  influence  of  these  things 
upon  a  proud,  violent,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  man, 
conscious  of  having  rendered  great  services  to  his 
country,  and  at  this  very  time  sufiering  under  the  irri- 
tation and  the  impotence  arising  from  a  severe  wound. 
Early  in  1779  he  had  sent  some  letters  to  Clinton  under 
the  name  of  Gustavus,  in  which,  without  revealing  his 
name  or  his  rank,  and  without  making  any  positive 
overtures,  he  had  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  French 
alliance,  and  had  from  time  to  time  given  the  British 
commander  pieces  of  authentic  intelligence.  On  the 
English  side  the  correspondence  was  chiefly  conducted 
under  a  false  name  by  Major  Andr6,  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  British  army,  a  young  officer  of  singular 
promise  and  popularity.  After  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial,  Arnold  appears  at  last  to  have  fully  deter- 
mined to  go  over  to  the  English,  and  he  was  equally 
determined  not  to  go  over  as  a  mere  insignificant  and 
isolated  individual.  Ambition,  cupidity,  and  revenge 
must  all  be  gratified.  At  Saratoga  he  had  done  much 
to  ruin  the  British  cause.  He  would  now  undo,  and 
more  than  undo,  his  work,  annihilate  by  an  act  of 
skilful  treachery  the  only  considerable   army   in   tht 


*  0M  his  petition  in  Washington*!  Warka,  it  629. 680L 
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Noiih,  restore  America  at  onee  to  peace  and  to  the 
British  rale,  and  make  himself  the  Monk  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Few  great  plots  have  more  nearly  sncceeded. 
Though  there  had  been  mnrmurs  about  the  leniency  of 
Arnold  to  Tories  and  about  the  admission  of  Tories  into 
his  society,  his  fidelity  to  the  American  cause  seems  to 
have  been  quite  unsuspected,  and  Washinorton  especially 
looked  upon  him  with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  Ok 
tlie  plea  that  his  wound  was  not  yet  sufficiently  cured, 
Arnold  excused  himself  from  serving  actively  with 
Washington  in  the  field,  but  he  asked  for  and  easily 
obtained  the  command  of  Westpoint,  which  included 
aU  the  American  forts  in  the  highlands,  and  was  the 
essential  key  of  the  whole  American  position.^  He 
arrived  at  Westpoint  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and 
lost  very  Uttle  time  in  concerting  with  Clinton  for  a 
tmrender  of  the  post  to  the  British. 

Clinton  has  been  absurdly  blamed  for  listening  to 
Ihese  overtures,  but  he  only  acted  as  any  general  oJ  any 
nation  would  have  acted,  and  he  would  have  deserved 
the  gravest  censure  if  he  had  neglected  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  to  an  end  the  desolation  and  the 
bloodshed  of  the  war.  It  was  necessary  to  send  a  confi- 
dential agent  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  surrender 
and  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  and  this  task  was  com- 
mitted to  Andr6.  Arnold  invited  him  to  come  within 
the  American  lines,  but  both  Clinton  and  Andr6  him- 
self positively  declined  the  proposal,  and  Clinton  was 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  that  could 
bring  Andr6  under  the  category  of  a  spy.  A  British 
■loop  called  the  *  Ynltore/  with  Andr6  on  board,  sailed 

'  It  maj  h%  notioed  that  a  Polish  hero,  whose  seryioea  in 

grest  part  of  the  works  at  West-  America  were  warmly  eulogised 

fcrfnt  had  been  eonstmoted  under*  by  Washington. — Washington*! 

&M  direetion  of  Koioinako.  tht  TFbrki,  tIL  149. 
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ap  the  Hudson  River  to  within  a  few  milee  of  thi 
American  camp ;  and  Washington  having  just  left  the 
ramp  on  a  visit  to  the  French  commander  at  Hartford, 
a  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  was  sent  by  Arnold  a  little 
before  midnight  to  the  *  Vulture'  to  bring  Andr6  to 
shore.  The  boatmen  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  their  mission.  They  were  famished  with  a 
passport  authorising  them  to  pass  fireely  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  but  they  were  told  that  it  was  of  public  interest 
that  the  expedition  should  be  secret.  Arnold  and 
Andr6  met  at  a  lonely  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  meeting  was  on  the  night  of  September  21.  Andrd 
wore  his  uniform,  covered  by  a  blue  great-coat,  and 
the  spot  where  the  interview  took  place  was  outside  the 
American  lines,  so  that  if  the]^  had  been  arrested  there, 
Andr6  could  not  have  been  treated  otherwise  than  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  The  nights,  however,  were  still  short, 
and  the  daylight  having  dawned  before  the  afiTair  was 
fully  arranged,  it  became  necessary  either  to  leave  it 
unfinished  and  risk  the  dangers  of  a  second  interview, 
or  else  to  seek  some  place  of  concealment.  Arnold 
then  induced  Andr6  to  enter  the  American  lines  and 
take  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Smith,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  American  General,  and  who  had 
already  been  employed  to  bring  Andr6  to  shore.  He 
remained  there  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening,  all 
being  arranged,  Andr6  prepared  to  return. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  *  Vulture '  had  been 
noticed  with  suspicion  by  the  American  soldiers,  and 
bad  been  compelled  to  change  her  position  in  consa" 
quence  of  a  cannon  which  was  brouglit  to  bear  on  her. 
The  risk  of  carrying  Andr6  back  by  water  was  so  great 
that  Smith  refused  to  incur  it,  and  the  only  chance  of 
safety  was  to  return  by  land  to  New  York,  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles.  To  accomplish  this  object  Andri 
exchanged  his  British  uniform  for  a  civilian's  dreas ;  hff 
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obUdned  bom  Arnold  a  pass  enabling  him  nnder  the 
aame  of  John  Anderson  to  traverse  the  American  lines, 
and  he  concealed  in  his  boots  unsigned  papers  written 
by  Arnold  containing  such  full  and  detailed  informatiou 
as  would  enable  'Clinton  without  difficulty  to  seize  the 
fortifications  of  Westpoint.  On  the  evening  of  the 
22nd  he  passed  the  American  Unes  in  safety  under  the 
gnidanoe  of  Smith,  and  slept  in  a  house  beyond  them, 
and  the  next  day  he  set  out  alone  to  complete  his 
journey.  It  is  strange  to  think  how  largely  the  course 
of  modem  history  depended  upon  that  solitary  traveller, 
for  had  Andr6  reached  New  York,  the  plot  would  almost 
certainly  have  succeeded,  and  the  American  Revolution 
been  crushed.  He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  when 
he  was  stopped  by  three  young  men,  who  were  playing 
cards  near  the  road.  They  have  been  called  militiamen, 
but  appear,  according  to  better  accoimts,  to  have  been 
members  of  a  party  who  were  engaged  in  cattle-stealing 
for  their  own  benefit.  Had  Andr6  produced  at  once  his 
pass,  he  would  probably  have  been  allowed  to  proceed 
in  safety,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  he  believed 
that  the  men  were  British,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  a 
British  officer.  Finding  his  mistake,  he  then  produced 
his  pass,  but  his  captors  at  once  proceeded  to  search 
him,  and  though  they  found  little  or  no  money,  they 
discovered  the  papers  in  his  boots,  and  although  Andi^ 
promised  that  tibey  would  obtain  a  large  reward  if  they 
released  him,  or  took  him  to  New  York,  they  determined 
to  carry  him  to  the  nearest  American  outpost.^  Colonel 
Jamieson,  who  commanded  there,  recognised  the  hand- 
writing of  Arnold,  but  he  did  not  realise  the  treachery 
of  his  chief,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  Arnold,  informing 

« 
'  There  is  eome  oontroversy      examination  of  the  snbjeot  in  §m 
iboat  the  character  of  the  captors      interesting  note  to  Joneses  Hi9» 
0I  ADdr6  and  the  incidents  of  his      tory  of  New  York,  L  780-78^. 
iciiim.    The  leader  will  find  an 
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him  that  papers  of  a  very  compromiBing  character  had 
been  found  on  a  person  just  arrested,  who  carried  a 
pass  signed  by  the  General.  The  papers  were  sent  ou 
to  Washington,  who  was  now  returning  from  Hartford. 

Arnold  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  Washington, 
and  his  house  was  filled  with  company  when  the  letter, 
announcing  the  arrest  of  Andr6,  arrived.  For  a  moment 
he  is  said  to  have  changed  countenance,  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself,  rose  from  the  table,  and  telling  his 
guests  that  he  had  an  immediate  call  to  visit  one  of  the 
forts  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  ordered  a  horse 
to  be  at  once  brought  to  the  door.  He  called  his  wife 
upstairs,  and,  after  a  short  iaterview,  left  her  in  a  faint- 
ing condition,  mounted  his  horse,  galloped  at  full  speed 
down  the  steep  descent  to  the  river,  and,  springing  into 
a  barge,  ordered  the  boatmen  to  row  him  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  They  obeyed  his  command,  and  he  then 
told  them  to  row  swiftly  to  the  *  Vulture.'  He  was 
going  there,  he  said,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  as  he 
must  be  back  in  time  to  receive  Washington,  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  As  he  passed  the  American 
batteries  he  waved  a  white  handkerchief  as  a  sign  of 
truce,  and  in  a  short  time,  and  before  any  rumours  of 
his  treason  were  abroad,  he  stood  on  the  deck  under  the 
British  flag. 

He  wrote,  shortly  after,  more  than  one  letter  and 
address,  declaring  that  the  motive  of  his  conduct  was  a 
detestation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  that  he  only 
desired  to  restore  America  to  peace  and  true  liberty, 
and  to  fulfil  what  he  knew  to  be  the  secret  wish  of  a 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that  neither  contemporaries  nor  posterity  have 
attached  the  smallest  weight  to  these  declarations.  That 
the  position  of  an  American  loyalist  was  in  itself  a 
perfectly  upright  one,  will  hardly  indeed  be  questioned 
in  England,  and  will,  I  should  hope,  be  now  admitted 
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all  reasonable  men  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  it  ii 
•bably  below  the  truth  to  say  that  a  full  half  of  the 
re  honourable  and  respected  Americans  were  either 
tnly  or  secretly  hostile  to  the  revolution.  There  was 
>  nothing  strange  or  dishonourable  in  men  who  had 
lously  espoused  the  revolution  in  its  earlier  stages, 
sing,  after  the  legislation  of  1778  and  after  the 
)nch  alliance,  into  the  opposite  camp.  Every  griev- 
»  the  Americans  had  put  forward  as  a  reason  for 
ing  up  arms  had  been  redressed ;  every  claim  they 
[  resented  had  been  abandoned,  and  £rom  the  time 
en  the  English  Parliament  surrendered  all  right  of 
ation  and  internal  legislation  in  the  colonies,  and 
an  the  English  Commissioners  laid  their  propositions 
ore  the  Americans,  the  character  of  the  war  had 
3lly  changed.  It  was  no  longer  a  war  for  self-taxa- 
i  and  constitutional  liberty.  It  was  now  an  attempt, 
h  the  assistance  of  France  and  Spain,  to  establish 
ependence  by  breaking  up  and  ruining  the  British 
pire.  It  may  also  be  readily  admitted  that  it  is 
bable  that  the  early  Whig  convictions  of  Arnold  had 
porated  under  the  influence  of  the  society  in  which 
had  lately  been  living.  Expressions  dropped  by  him 
■e  afterwards  repeated  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
regretted  sincerely  the  continuance  of  the  war  and 

connection  with  France,  and  an  unsigned  letter 
.ressed  to  him,  urging,  in  very  powerftd  language, 
importance  on  purely  public  grounds  of  putting  a 
sdy  end  to  the  war,  was  found  among  his  papers, 
},  when  all  this  is  said,  the  conduct  of  a  ruined  and 
perate  soldier,  who,  having  been  placed,  by  the  full 
fidence  of  his  superior,  in  command  of  military  posts 
he  first  importance,  bargains  with  the  enemy  to  sur- 
ier  them  for  money,  will  admit  of  no  justification 

▼ery  little  palliation.     Arnold  escaped  from  his 
ly  actors  in  America.     He  Tooaivod  from  th« 
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Britisli  Oovemment  a  sum  of  about  6,8001.9  and  he  waf 
appointed  colonel  of  a  British  regiment  with  the  brevet 
of  brigadier-general ;  but  he  carried  with  him  into  hit 
new  service  the  brand  not  only  of  failure,  but  of  indelible 
disgrace,  and  his  feelings  must  have  been  doubly  poignant 
when  he  learned  that  the  gallant  soldier  whom  he  haci 
ied  within  the  American  lines  had  expiated  his  conduct 
cm  the  gibbet. 

The  execution  of  Major  Andr6  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
saddest  episodes  of  the  American  war,  and  in  the  judg. 
ment  of  many  it  left  a  deep  stain  on  the  reputation  of 
Washington.  The  victim  was  well  fitted  to  attract  to 
himself  a  halo  of  romantic  interest.  Though  only 
twenty-nine,  he  had  already  shown  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  military  career.  He  was  a  skilful  artist ;  and 
the  singular  charm  of  his  conversation,  and  the  singular 
beauty  of  his  frank,  generous,  and  amiable  character^ 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  no  one  more  fully  than  by  those 
American  officers  with  whom  he  spent  the  last  sad  days 
of  his  life.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified,  more 
courageous,  more  candid,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
free  from  everything  like  boasting  or  ostentation,  than 
his  conduct  under  the  terrible  trial  that  had  fallen  upon 
him,  and  it  is  even  now  impossible  to  read  without 
emotion  those  last  letters  in  which  he  commended  to  his 
country  and  his  old  commander  the  care  of  his  widowed 
mother,  and  asked  Washington  to  grant  him  a  single 
fiftvour — ^that  he  might  die  the  deadi  of  a  soldier  and 
not  of  a  spy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to 
remember  that  he  sufiered  under  the  unanimous  sentence 
of  a  board  consisting  of  fourteen  general  officers,  and 
that  two  of  these — Steuben  and  Lafayette — were  not 
Americans.  Nor  can  the  justice  of  the  sentence  in  my 
opinion  be  reasonably  impugned.  An  enemy  who  was 
in  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  with  the  eom- 
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mauder  fixr  a  oorrupt  surrender,  and  who  passed  throngli 
the  lines  in  a  oivUian  dress,  under  a  false  name,  and 
with  papers  conveying  military  intelligence  to  the 
enemy,  did  unquestionably,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  fall  under  the  denomination  of  a  spy,  and  the 
punishment  awarded  to  spies  was  universally  reco&:nised 
L.d  had  been  inflicted  by  both  sides  in  the  present  war. 
The  argument  by  which  the  English  commander  en- 
deavoured to  evade  the  conclusion  seems  to  me  destitute 
of  all  real  force.  Arnold,  he  said,  whatever  might  be  his 
&ults,  was  undoubtedly  the  duly  constituted  commander 
at  Westpoint.  Everything  Andr6  did  was  done  at  his 
invitation  or  under  his  direction.  As  general  he  had  a 
full  right  to  give  passes;  and  a  British  officer  who 
landed  under  a  flag  of  truce  which  he  had  given,^  who 
came  to  the  camp  at  his  request,  who  left  it  with  his 
pass,  and  who,  even  in  assuming  a  false  name,  was  only 
:icting  by  his  direction,  could  not,  according  to  the 
general  custom  and  usage  of  nations,  be  treated  as  a 
spy.  The  obvious  answer  was  that  Arnold  was  at  this 
time  deliberately  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  employed  him,  and  that  no  acts  which  he 
performed  with  that  object  and  for  the  purpose  of  shel- 
tering an  active  colleague,  could  have  any  binding  force 


I  There  was  much  dispute 
abont  the  flag  of  truce.  Ck>lonel 
Bobinaon  wrote  from  the  'Vul- 
ture '  to  Washington  that  Andr^ 
'vent  up  with  a  flag  at  the  re- 
quest of  Gteneral  Arnold.'  Arnold 
himself  wrote  that  Andr6  was 
'assuredly  under  the  protection 
of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  me  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  a  conver- 
lation  which  I  requested.*  and 
Glinton  laid  much  stresa  on  the 
nme  defence.  On  the  other 
although  the  boat  to  the 


'  Vulture '  carried  a  passport  de- 
scribing it  as  sailing  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  no  such  flag  appears  to 
have  been  actually  displayed. 
The  landing  was  effected  with 
profound  secrecy  and  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  Andr6  very  impru- 
dently admitted  on  his  trial  that 
he  did  not  suppose  that  he  had 
landed  under  the  sanction  of  a 
flag.  See  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  General  Officers  re»pee$ 
mg  Mcyor  Andri, 
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M  against  the  Government  which  he  betrayed.  As  a 
matter  of  strict  right,  the  American  sentence  against 
Andr6  appears  to  me  unassailable,  and  it  is  only  on 
grounds  of  mercy  and  magnanimity  that  it  can  be  ques- 
tioned. One  extremely  strong  palliating  circumstance 
might  be  adduced.  Andr6  had  consented  to  an  inter- 
view with  Arnold  only  upon  a  distinct  understanding 
and  stipulation  that  he  was  not  to  enter  the  American 
Unes.  General  Clinton  had  given  him  precise  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  do  so,  and  was  not  to  change  his 
uniform ;  and  Andr6  asserted,  and  the  statement  seems 
never  to  have  been  questioned  or  doubted,  that  when 
Arnold  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  Smith's  house  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  within  the  American  lines, 
and  learned  it  for  the  first  time  when  they  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  America^  sentinel  and  when  it  was  too 
late  to  recede.  This  fact  does,  as  it  seems  to  me,  materi- 
ally affect  the  question,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  it  did  not  induce  Washington,  at  least  to  grant  the 
request  of  Andr6  that  he  might  die  the  death  of  a  soldier. 
The  English  could  also  allege  with  truth  that  on  their 
side  they  had  not  carried  military  law  to  its  full  severity. 
It  was  only  by  a  very  indulgent  interpretation  that 
General  Lee  could  escape  being  treated  as  a  deserter. 
The  forty  citizens  of  Charleston  who,  after  they  had 
given  their  parole  to  the  English,  had  corresponded  with 
the  enemy,  had  in  strict  justice  incurred  a  much  more 
terrible  penalty  than  a  short  banishment  to  Florida,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  afterwards  stated  that  he  had  in 
several  cases  '  shown  the  most  humane  attention  to  the 
intercession  of  Washington  even  in  favour  of  avowed 
spies.'*  

*  Bee    the    narrative    drawn  HiBtory.      Lord    Stanhope   hai 

up   by    Bir   Henry  Clinton,   in  stated  with  great  force  and  per- 

the    appendix    to    the    seventh  epicuity  the  ease  of  those  wht 

wotoBM    of    Loid    8tanhop«'s  •onsider  the  exeoation  of  AndH 
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There  is,  however,  mnch  to  be  said  on  tliia  ground 
also  for  the  Americans.  As  I  have  already  observed, 
they  have  always  been  more  free  than  the  English  from 
explosions  of  sanguinary  ftiry,  but  the  moment  when 
the  army  was  thrilling  with  indignation  at  an  act  of 
treason  which  had  almost  led  to  its  complete  destruc- 
tion, was  scarcely  one  in  which  the  American  general 
could,  with  any  regard  to  the  public  sentiment,  abate 
anything  of  the  ftiU  legal  punishment  of  the  chief  con- 
spirator with  the  traitor.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Washington  was  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  plot.  His  first  exclamation  to  Lafayette, 
on  hearing  of  the  treason,  was,  *  Whom  then  can  we 
trust?'  and  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that  it  might 
have  spread  among  other  leading  ofiScers.  Was  this  a 
time  when  the  risks  of  treason  could  be  safely  dimi- 
nished, when  any  deterring  circumstance  in  the  just  and 
legal  punishment  of  traitors,  or  of  spies,  could  be  safely 
omitted?  Washington,  during  his  whole  life,  proved 
himself  an  eminently  humane,  as  well  as  an  eminently 
wise  man ;  and  his  letters  appear  to  show  that  he  acted 
with  an  unclouded  mind,  and  on  a  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case.'  It  has  been  said  that  the 
American  generals  were  usually  uneducated  men,  that 
their  opinion  on  a  difficult  question  of  military  law  was 


eriminaL  Mr.  Sparks  has  given 
ftn  admirably  fiQl  and  fair  ao- 
eoant  of  the  whole  transactioii 
in  his  Life  of  Arnold. 

1  These  are  the  words  in  which 
Washington  himself  annonnced 
^e  transaotion  to  Count  Bo- 
ehambean  :  *  Tour  Bxoelleney 
will  have  heard  of  the  execution 
of  the  British  Adjutant-GeneraL 
The  drcumstanoes  under  which 
he  was  taken  justified  it,  and 
fdU^  nqoiied  a  Merifloe ;  hoi 


as  he  was  more  unfortunate  than 
criminal,  and  as  there  was  much 
in  his  character  to  interest,  while 
we  yielded  to  the  necessity  of 
rigour,  we  eould  not  but  lament 
it.' — Washington's  WorkSt  viL 
241.  '  Andr6,*  he  wrote  to  Colonel 
Laurens,  *  has  met  his  fate,  and 
with  that  fortitude  which  was  to 
be  expected  from  an  accom* 
plished  man  and  gallant  offie^  * 
—Ibid.  p.  85^ 
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of  little  valne,  and  that  the  English  proposal  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  joint  decision  of  Bochambeau  and 
Knyphausen  onght  to  have  been  accepted.  But  the 
sentence  of  the  board  of  generals  which  condemned 
Andr6  remains,  and  no  document  could  be  more  tem- 
perate or  better  reasoned.  The  Americans,  in  truth,  in 
this  very  trying  moment  showed  themselves  singularly 
free  frcn  sanguinary  passion ;  and  the  deep  compassion 
for  Andr6  expressed  by  high  officers  in  tiie  Amencan 
camp,  and  the  unvarying  humanity  and  respect  shown 
to  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  child,  are  a  most  honourable 
proof  that  they  had  not  lost  the  power  of  judging  with 
equity  and  calm.* 

On  the  whole,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to 
iBubscribe  to  the  condemnation  which  many  English 
writers  have  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  Washington 
and  the  other  American  generals  in  this  matter.  The 
action  of  Washington,  indeed,  in  another  transaction 
connected  with  the  treason  of  Arnold,  which  has  le* 
ceived  a  far  smaller  share  of  public  notice,  appears  to 
me  to  press  much  more  closely  upon  that  obscure  and 
wavering  line  which  separates  in  time  of  war  the  lawful 
from  the  treacherous.  A  plan  was  formed  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp  for  abducting  Arnold,  so  as  to  bring  Vn'm  into 
the  power  of  the  Americans.  It  was  proposed  that  an 
American,  pretending  to  be  a  deserter,  should  endeavour 
to  win  his  confidence  and  obtain  some  menial  position 
in  hia  service,  and  that  some  night,  when  the  oppoi^ 


*  The  testimony  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  saw  Andr6  during 
Ais  last  days,  is  very  remark- 
able. He  says  :  '  Never  perhaps 
did  any  man  suffer  death  with 
more  justice  or  deserve  it  less.' 
*  Among  the  extraordinary  cir- 
eimiBtanoes  that  attended  him, 
in  the  midst  of  hii  enemiei  hm 


died  aniversally  esteemed  and 
universally  regretted.'  Hamilton 
confesses,  however,  in  another 
letter,  that  *  the  refusing  him  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  mannef 
of  his  death  will  be  branded  witk 
too  much  obstinacy.* — Hamil> 
ton's  Worki,  L  X72-.182, 187. 
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fconity  served,  he  Bhonld,  with  the  assistance  of  a  con- 
federate in  the  English  camp,  seize  and  gag  the  general, 
and  drag  him  within  the  American  lines.  I  think  that 
most  admirers  of  Washington  will  regret  that  he  fally 
approved  of  this  plot,  and  gave  money  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, though  with  the  reservation  that  Arnold  must  not 
be  assassinated,  but  brought  in  alive.^  The  Americans 
were  so  anxious  to  obtain  possession  .of  Arnold  that  they 
had  actually  made  the  strange  and  shocking  proposal 
that  the  English  should  surrender  him  as  a  price  for 
the  release  of  Andr6.  It  was  a  proposal  to  which,  of 
course,  there  could  be  but  one  answer  among  honourable 
men.' 

There  had  been  great  hopes  in  America  that  the 
campaign  of  1780  would  prove  the  last,  and  that,  with 
the  powerful  assistance  of  France,  it  would  be  possible, 
and  even  easy,  in  that  year  to  annihilate  the  English 
army  on  the  Continent.  In  fact,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  campaign  in  the  Southern  provinces,  in 
which  the  balance  of  success  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
English,  the  year  in  America  was,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  almost  uneventful.  The  combined  enterprises, 
indeed,  of  the  French  and  Americans  had  hitherto  been 
singularly  unsuccessful.  The  attack  on  Bhode  Island 
had  failed.  The  attack  on  Savannah  had  failed,  and  the 
expedition  against  New  York  had  been  abandoned.  The 
legion  of  the  Duke  of  Lauzun  was  stationed  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  all  the  other  French  troops  remained  in  Bhode 
Island,  where  their  chief  service  to  the  cause  was  the  pur- 
chase of  their  supplies  with  hard  coin,  which  helped  ia 
■ome  considerable  degree  to  restore  the  exhausted  cu^ 
rency  of  specie.'    The  English  went  into  winter  quarteit 

>  Washington*!    Warki,    tS.      969-278. 
145-547.  •  HUdieth,  UL 

*  SytLikM'u  Li/$  of  Arnold,  p|^ 
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at  New  York  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  American! 
on  some  high  grounds  bordering  on  the  North  river. 
In  spite  of  the  forced  requisitions  of  food  which  th« 
Americans  now  systematically  made,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  situation  of  the  troops  who  were  supposed  to 
be  the  liberators  and  of  the  troops  who  were  supposed 
to  be  the  oppressors  of  America  continued  to  be  very 
mortifying.  *  While  our  army  is  experiencing  almost 
daily  want/  wrote  Washington,  *  that  of  the  enemy  in 
New  York  is  deriving  ample  supplies  from  a  trade  with 
the  adjacent  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut, which  has  by  degrees  become  so  common  that 
it  is  hardly  thought  a  crime/  The  readiness,  indeed,  of 
the  farmers  to  supply  the  English  with  everything  they 
could  want,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  revo- 
lutionary conventions,  was  so  great  that  the  army  of 
Clinton  had  become  almost  independent  of  the  supplies 
that  were  sent  by  sea.' 

A  few  miscellaneous  American  matters  of  some  im- 
portance were  accomplished  during  this  year.  Congress, 
recognising  that  the  war  was  not  yet  over,  again  re- 


>  Washington*!  Warka,  vU. 
286,  287.  When  the  Americans 
had  gone  into  winter  quarters 
Washington  wrote  to  General 
Oreene :  *  I  have  been  driven  by 
necessity  to  discharge  the  levies ; 
want  of  clothing  rendered  them 
nnfit  for  duty,  and  want  of  flour 
would  have  disbanded  the  whole 
Army  if  I  had  not  adopted  this 
expedient  for  the  relief  of  the 
•oldi  Brs  for  the  war.* — Ibid.  p.  821. 

*  L'esprit  de  patriotisme,'  wrote 
Count  Fersen  at  this  time,  *ne 
reside  que  chez  les  chefs  et  les 
principauz  du  pays,  qui  font  de 
tr^-grands  sacnfices.  Les  autrei 
foi  lorment  le  plus  grand  nombn 


ne  pensent  qu^k  lear  int6r6t  per* 
sonnel.  .  .  .  Les  habitants  det 
edtes,  mdme  les  meilleurs  Whigs, 
apportent  ik  la  flotte  Anglaise 
mouill6e  dans  Gardiner's  Bay 
des  provisions  de  toute  espdoe,  A 
cela  parcequ'on  les  paie  bien ;  ils 
nous  6corchent  impitoyablement. 
.  •  .  Dans  tons  les  marches  qua 
nous  avons  conclus  aveo  eiiz  Hi 
nous  ont  trait^s  plut6t  comma 
ennemis  que  comme  amis.  lis 
sont  d'une  cupidity  sans  dgale. 
.  .  .  Je  parle  de  la  nation  en 
g^n^ral.  Je  orois  qu'elle  tient 
plus  des  Hollandais  que  det 
Anglais.* — LeUre$  de  Camt$  Tw' 
Mn,  L  51. 
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organised  the  army  on  a  plan  which  was  calculated  to 

Koduce  36,000  men,  thoagh  in  truth  there  were  never 
If  that  number  in  the  field ;  and,  in  two  important 
respects,  the  urgent  representations  which  Washington 
iad  for  several  years  been  making  were  at  length  at- 
tended to.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  enlisted  to  tiie  end 
of  the  war,  and  the  officers,  who  served  to  that  period, 
were  promised  half-pay  not  merely  for  seven  years,  as 
had  been  decided  in  1778,  but  for  life.>  The  first 
measure  had  become  less  difficult,  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  war  was  near  its  close.  I  The  second  measure,  which 
was  an  act  of  the  barest  jiratice  and  gratitude  to  men 
who  had^  sacrificed  very  much  in  the  American  cause, 
was  carried  with  some  difficulty  in  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Samuel  Adams.  A  considerable  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  made,  and  the  English  were  anxious  to 
release  in  this  way  tJie  old  troops  of  General  Burgoyne, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga,  had  been  so 
long  and  so  dishonourably  detained.  The  Americans, 
however,  though  they  were  ready  to  exchange  the  officers, 
ocmsidered  the  detention  of  the  privates  favourable  to 
their  interests,  and  they  were  accordingly  kept  in 
captivity  till  the  end  of  the  war.'     / 

The  financial  difficulty  was,  as  always,  the  most 
pressing,  and,  when  it  became  certain  that  another 
campaign  must  be  undergone,  Washington  ventured  to 
■ay  little  more  than  that  the  cause  was  not  absolutely 
desperate.'  The  immense  issue  of  paper  money  in  1779 
had  made  it  almost  worthless,  and  intelligent  men  clearly 
law  that  bankruptcy  could  not  long  be  averted.  The 
plan  of  calling  on  the  difierent  States  to  supply  the 
army  in  kind,  by  sending  fixed  quantities  of  provisions 
and  olothing,  was  largely  employed ;  but,  as  we  have 

>  Hildreih,  iii.  824.  '  Sm  a   striking   pMSSM  te 

fl  StodmMi,  iv.  864.  Wftdii^      Wadiingloii'i  WiAh  tlL  ML 
«M*t  YTorlEt,  fii.  SM. 
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Been,  it  was  far  from  successful,  and  it  gave  rise  to  an 
immense  amount  of  embezzlement.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  loans  in  Spain  and  in  Holland,  but 
very  little  could  in  this  year  be  obtained  from  Spain 
and  nothing  from  Holland.  Prance,  however,  though 
her  own  finances  could  ill  afford  it,  continued  steadily  to 
support  America,  and  her  assistance  was  as  indispensable 
in  finance  as  in  arms.  But  for  a  loan  of  four  millions 
of  livres  granted  by  France  in  this  year,  and  for  the 
large  sums  expended  by  her  army  in  America,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  contest  could  have  been  continued. 
At  the  end  of  1779,  Congress  issued  a  powerful 
address  to  the  States,  in  which,  while  calling  for  new 
exertions,  it  endeavoured  to  dispel  all  fears  that  America 
would  not  ultimately  redeem  the  promises  of  its  paper 
money.  *  A  bankrupt,  faithless  republic  would  be  a 
novelty  in  the  political  world,  and  appear  among  respect- 
able nations  like  a  common  prostitute  amongst  chaste 
and  respectable  matrons.  The  pride  of  America  revolts 
from  the  idea;  her  citizens  know  for  what  purposes  these 
emissions  were  made,  and  have  repeatedly  pledged  their 
faith  for  the  redemption  of  them.'  *  Unfortunately,  in 
little  more  than  three  months  after  these  brave  words 
were  written,  the  apprehended  bankruptcy  came.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  Bill  calling  in  the  existing  continental 
paper  by  monthly  payments,  and  replacing  it  by  a  new 
issue  based  on  the  credit  of  the  States,  at  a  discount  of 
forty  dollars  of  the  old  emissions  for  one  of  the  new. 
This  new  paper  was  to  be  redeemed  in  specie  within 
six  years,  and  it  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.  By  this  measure,  forty  dollars  of  the  continental 
currency  was  made  an  equivalent  for  one  dollar  in 
.ipecie,  and  the  old  paper  currency  ceased  to  circulate.* 


^  BoUm,  pp.  86,  §7 :  Buniaj,         *  BoUm.  pp.  M,  185,  S17-MI 
Li39. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  after  this  shock  to  public 
faith  the  new  issue  had  little  security,  though  more 
serious  efforts  than  in  former  years  were  now  made 
to  face  the  financial  difficulties.  Heavy  taxation  was 
imposed  by  the  different  States.  A  movement  began 
among  the  hidies  of  Philadelphia,  and  spread  through 
other  States,  of  collecting  or  making  clothes  for  the 
half-naked  soldiers,  and  a  bank  was  erected,  chiefly  b} 
private  subscriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Government.*  But  for  the  assistance  of  France,  how- 
ever, the  financial  condition  of  America  would  have 
been  desperate,  and,  in  spite  of  that  assistance,  it  was 
iittle  less.  The  expenses  were  cut  down  as  much  as 
possible.  A  new  wave  of  ruin  swept  over  large  classes 
as  39-40ths  of  the  old  currency  were  simply  sponged 
out.  The  French  themselves  were  extremely  irritated 
by  a  measure  which  affected  the  many  French  creditors 
who  had  supplied  the  Americans  in  the  time  of  their 
deepest  need  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and 
Vergennes  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  foreigners 
ought  to  have  been  excepted  from  its  operation.^  The 
new  paper  soon  became  almost  worthless,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  worse 
than  ever.  Hamilton,  whose  great  financial  genius  was 
now  becoming  apparent  in  American  politics,  wrote,  in 
December  1780,  from  Morristown,  where  the  army  was 
in  winter  quarters :  *  I  find  our  prospects  are  infinitely 
worse  than  they  have  been  at  any  period  of  the  war, 
and  unless  some  expedient  can  be  instantly  adopted,  a 
dibsolution  of  the  army  for  want  of  subsistence  is  un- 
avoidable. A  part  of  it  has  been  again  several  days 
without  bread  ;  and  for  the  rest  we  have  not,  either 


>  See  on  these  different  met-         '  8m  Adtmi  *  VTorto,  viL  IW* 
■nree  BoUes's  Financial  History      IM. 
1^  the  UniUd  StaUs. 
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the  spot  or  within  reach,  a  supply  sufficient  for  four 
days.  Nor  does  this  deficiency  proceed  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  as  has  been  the  case  on  former 
occasions,  btit  from  the  absolute  emptiness  of  our 
magazines  everywhere,  and  the  total  want  of  money 
or  credit  to  replenish  them.'  ^  '  A  foreign  loan,'  wrote 
Washington  in  the  preceding  month, '  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Congress 
will  deceive  themselves  if  they  imagine  that  the 
army,  or  a  State  that  is  the  theatre  of  war,  can  rub 
through  a  second  campaign  as  the  last.  .  .  .  Ten 
months'  pay  is  now  due  to  the  army.  Every  depart- 
ment of  it  is  so  much  indebted,  that  we  have  not 
credit  for  a  single  express,  and  some  of  the  States 
are  harassed  and  oppressed  to  a  degree  beyond  bear- 
ing. To  depend,  under  these  circumstances,  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,  unassisted  by  foreign 
loans,  will,  I  am  confident,  be  to  lean  upon  a  broken 
reed.'  ^ 

If  England  and  America  had  been  alone  engaged 
in  the  contest,  I  scarcely  think  that  any  impartial 
judge  can  doubt  that  the  devolution  would  have  been 
subdued;  though,  if  the  American  people  had  ever 
been  animated  by  the  serious  and  general  desire  to 
detach  themselves  from  England,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  have  kept  them  perma- 
nently in  subjection.     England,  however,  was  now 


*  Quoted  by  Bolles,  pp.  99, 
100. 

*  Washington's  Works^  vii.  300. 
In  the  same  spirit  Hamilton 
wrote  in  1780:  *As  to  a  foreign 
loan,  I  dare  say  Congress  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  obtain  it.  The  most  effectual 
way  will  be  to  tell  France  thd^ 


without  it  we  must  make  tenna 
with  Great  Britain.  This  must 
be  done  with  plainness  and  firm- 
ness, but  with  respect  and  with- 
out petulance ;  not  as  a  menace, 
but  as  a  candid  declaration  of 
our  circumstances.* — Hamilton's 
Works,  i.  161. 
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struggling  with  a  confederation  which  might  well 
have  beaten  the  strongest  Power  in  Europe  to  the 
dust. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  war  was  now  felt  very 
severely  by  all  the  belligerents  in  Europe,  and  several 
inefEectual  attempts  were  made  to  terminate  it,  or  at 
least  to  restrict  its  area,  and  to  modify  its  conditions. 
The  short  war  which  broke  out  in  Germany  in  1778, 
about  the  Bavarian  succession,  had  been  terminated 
by  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  which  was  signed  on  May 
10,  1779,  and  immediately  after,  both  Austria  and 
Russia  made  a  serious  efEort  to  mediate  between  the 
belligerent  Powers.  They  proposed  that,  in  order  to 
save  the  pride  of  England,  the  negotiations  with 
America  should  be  conducted  independently  of  those 
with  the  European  Powers,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  the  two  peaces  should  only  be  signed  conjointly, 
and  they  also  proposed  that  an  immediate  truce  should 
be  established ;  but  no  party  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  terms.  An  abortive  eflEort  was  made  by  England 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  Russia  by  promising  to  her 
Minorca  as  the  price  of  a  peace  based  upon  that  of 
1763,^  and  there  was  a  long  separate  negotiation  with 
Spain  which  failed  through  the  determination  of  the 
English  not  to  surrender  Gibraltar.^  The  acquisition 
of  this  fortress  was  the  main  object  for  which  Spain 
had  entered  into  the  war,  and  the  Spanish  ministers 
now  regretted  deeply  the  step  they  had  taken.  Mi- 
norca, Gibraltar,  and  Jamaica  were  still  in  tlie  liands 
of  the  English,  though  the  first  was  not  far  from  its 
fall.     The  capture  of  Florida  was  a  matter  of  com- 


^  Malmetibury  Papers^   i.    399-  Memoirs    of   Richard     Cumber* 

404.  Imid^  who  was  sent  to  Spain  to 

*  Adolphus,  iii.  187-195.     See,  negotiate  this  n)atter;  and  Flas- 

too,  the   second   volume   of  the  sun,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie^  vi. 
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paratively  small  moment,  and  the  independence  of 
America,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  the  chief  result 
of  the  war,  was  regarded  at  Madrid,  not  only  without 
enthusiasm,  but  with  positive  aversion,  as  a  grave 
danger  to  the  colonial  and  commercial  power  of 
Spain.  In  France,  public  opinion  had  greatly  cooled 
towards  America.  The  war  had  lasted  longer  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  the  most  clear-sighted  of 
the  ministers  saw  plainly  that  it  was  sweeping  France 
rapidly  to  inevitable  bankruptcy.  Maurepas  openly 
expressed  his  anxiety  for  peace.  Necker,  who  had 
at  all  times  opposed  the  war,  wrote  a  secret  letter  to 
Lord  North  on  December  1,  1780,  proposing  a  nego- 
tiation, and  an  immediate  truce,  leaving  the  belliger- 
ent Powers  in  America  in  possession  of  the  territory 
they  actually  held.  Vergennes  entirely  disavowed 
this  step,  but  he  also  was  sincerely  anxious  for  peace, 
if  it  could  be  honourably  obtained.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  was  greatly  disenchanted  with  the  Americans. 
He  complained  bitterly  that  the  whole  financial  bur- 
den of  supporting  them  was  thrown  upon  France, 
and  that  the  law  reducing  the  value  of  American 
paper  money  was  a  gross  fraud  upon  French  credi- 
tors ;  he  had  no  sympathy  with  American  aspirations 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  he  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  growing  power  of  Russia,  and  anxious  that 
England  should  not  be  so  reduced,  or  so  ahenated,  as 
to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  France 
in  her  Eastern  policy. 

In  February  1780,  John  Adams  arrived  in  Paris 
with  instructions  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  a  peace,  but  his 
relations  with  Vergennes  were  very  stormy.  Adams 
was  an  able  and  an  honest  man,  and  as  he  had  been 
commissioner  at  Paris  on  the  recall  of  Silas  Deane, 
he  was  not  quite  unaccustomed  to  European  ways, 
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bat  he  appears  to  have  been  singularly  wanting  in 
the  pecuhar  tact  and  delicacy  required  in  a  diploma- 
tist. The  terms  in  which  he  complained  of  the  in- 
suflSciency  of  the  French  expeditions  to  America,  the 
anxiety  which  he  showed,  at  a  time  when  America 
was  depending  almost  wholly  upon  French  assistance, 
to  represent  his  country  as  completely  the  equal  of 
France,  and  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  obligation,  and  the 
sturdy,  but  somewhat  pedantic,  republicanism  with 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assure  the  minister 
of  one  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns  in  Europe  that 
*  the  principle  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  form 
of  government  according  to  their  own  judgments  and 
inclinations  is  in  this  intelligent  age  so  well  agreed  on 
in  the  world,  that  it  would  be  thought  dishonourable 
by  mankind  in  general '  to  violate  it,^  made  the  worst 

Eossible  impression.  Vergennes  positively  refused  to 
old  any  further  communications  with  anv  American 
envoy  except  FrankKn,  while  Franklin  himself  was 
only  able  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters  by  disavowing 
the  sentiments  of  his  colleague.  Vergennes  was  per- 
fectly determined  not  to  make  any  peace  apart  from 
America,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  sever 
the  interests  of  America  from  those  of  France,  but  he 
feared  greatly  that  if  Adams  were  suffered  to  offer  a 
commercial  treaty,  a  separate  peace  might  be  made 
between  America  and  England,  and  that  the  latter 
Power  might  then  turn  her  undivided  strength  against 
her  European  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  clearly 
recognised  that  a  speedy  peace  had  become  a  capital 
interest  to  France.  He  was  fully  resolved  not  to 
continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Ameri- 
can republicanism  to  Canada,  and,  provided  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  were   actually   established,  he 

*  American  Diplomatic  Correspondence^  v.  299. 
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had  no  wish  to  oblige  England  to  make  any  recog- 
nition which  mieht  appear  to  her  a  humiliation.  The 
independence  of  Switzerland  and  Genoa,  he  said,  had 
never  been  formally  recognised  by  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  Spain  had  delayed  her  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  Holland  till  long  after  it  had 
been  estabUshed  indisputably  as  a  fact.  These  pre- 
cedents he  thought  might  l)e  followed  in  America, 
and  he  favoured  the  idea  of  terminating  the  war  in 
that  quarter  by  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  or  for  a 
longer  term,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  tolerably 
certain  that  the  war  would  not  be  resumed.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  scheme  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
English  to  surrender  New  York,  but  Vergennes  was 
prepared  to  leave  them  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
Such  proposals,  however,  found  no  favour  in  Amer- 
ica, while  in  England  they  were  encountered  by  the 
absolute  resistance  of  the  King.^ 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  emphatic  than  the 
language  of  George  III.  during  these  negotiations, 
and  his  confidential  correspondence  with  Lord  North 
shows  clearly  how,  to  the  very  last  scene  of  the  very 
last  act  of  the  tragedy,  he  insisted  in  opposing  every 
concession,  even  some  of  those  which  the  American 
Commissioners  had  considered  themselves  authorised 
to  offer  in  1778.  He  was  determined  never  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  America,  never  to  admit  a 
compromise  under  which  that  independence  could  be- 
come a  real,  though  an  unrecognised  fact,  never  to 
enter  into  negotiation  with  France  and  Spain  about 
the  affairs  of  his  revolted  colonies.  He  was  supported 
by  his  unwavering  conviction  that  the  independence  of 


*  Bancroft,    x.  441-445.      Cir-       Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revo' 
court,   iii.    303-334.      Americaa       lution. 
Diplomatic  Correspondence,  iv.  v. 
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America  would  be  the  death-warrant  of  English  great- 
ness, and  by  a  persuasion,  which  he  would  not  abandon 
even  in  the  very  last  moments  of  the  contest,  that 
England,  by  steady  perseverance,  had  it  yet  in  her 
power  to  brinff  the  colonies  to  subjection.  'I  can 
never  suppose,'  he  wrote  in  the  March  of  1780,  ^  this 
country  so  far  lost  to  all  ideas  of  self-importance  as  to 
be  willing  to  grant  America  independence.'  ^  '  Every 
invitation  to  reconciliation,'  he  wrote  two  months 
later,  '  only  strengthens  the  demagogues  in  America 
in  their  arts  to  convince  the  deluded  people  that  a  lit- 
tle farther  resistance  must  make  the  mother  country 
yield ;  whilst  at  this  hour  every  account  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  that  country  shows  that  they  must  sue  for 
peace  this  summer  if  no  great  disaster  befalls  us.'  * 
*  Whilst  America  is  only  to  be  treated  with  through 
the  medium  of  France,'  he  wrote  in  September,  ^  or  the 
strange  unauthorised  propositions  of  the  Commission- 
ers are  to  be  the  basis  of  any  arrangement  with  the 
rebellious  colonies,  I  cannot  give  my  sanction  to  any 
negotiation."^  'The  giving  up  the  game  would  be 
total  ruin ;  a  small  stete  may  certainly  subsist,  but  a 
great  one  mouldering  cannot  get  into  an  inferior  sta- 
tion, but  must  be  annihilated.  ^  .  .  The  French  never 
could  stand  the  cold  of  Gernianv ;  that  of  America 
must  be  more  fatal  to  them.  America  is  distressed  to 
the  greatest  degree.  The  finances  of  France  as  well  as 
of  Spain  are  in  no  good  condition.'  *  '  Whilst  the  House 
if  Bourbon,'  he  added  in  October,  '  make  American 
independency  an  article  of  their  propositions,  no 
event  can  ever  make  me  be  a  sharer  in  such  a  nego- 
tiation.' * 


*  Correspo^jdence  of  George  III.  icith  Lord  North^  ii.  310. 
« Ibid.  p.  319.  3  Ibid.  p.  ;?32. 

*  Ibid.  p.  336.  5  Ibid.  p.  338. 
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The  letter  of  ^ffecker  in  December  only  encour- 
aged the  King  in  these  sentiments,  for  he  inferred 
from  it  that  France  was  in  even  greater  difficulties 
than  he  had  imagined,  and  his  only  answer  to  the 
proposition  was  that  France  might  easily  obtain  peace 
by  desisting  from  encouraging  rebellion  and  aiming  at 
American  independence,  '  whether  under  its  apparent 
name,  or  a  truce,  which  is  the  same  in  reality/^  But 
for  the  assistance  of  France,  he  urged,  the  contest 
must  still  end  in  the  return  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country  ;^  and  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember 1781,  three  weeks  before  the  account  arrived 
of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Oomwallis,  the  language 
of  the  King  was  as  determined  as  ever.  '  I  feel  the 
justness  of  our  cause.  I  put  the  greatest  confidence 
m  the  valour  of  both  navy  and  army,  and  above  all, 
in  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence.  ...  I  trust 
the  nation  is  equally  determined  vrith  myself  to  meet 
the  conclusion  with  firmness.  If  this  country  will 
persist,  I  think  an  honourable  termination  cannot 
fail.'  3 

But  if  the  King  was  unchanged,  the  nation  at  last 
wets  beginning  to  recognise  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
The  combination  of  France  and  Spain  against  Eng- 
land, and  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  foreign  fleet 
commanding  the  English  Channel,  had  for  the  first 
time  caused  the  country  gentry  to  waver,  and  had 
convinced  many  of  them  of  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing America.  The  Cabinet  was  well  known  to  be 
divided.  The  Bedford  party  were  peculiarly  restless ; 
negotiation  after  negotiation  was  made  to  strengthen 
the  Government  by  a  coalition,  and  the  abandonment 

*  Correspondence  of  (xeorge  III.  with  Lord  Norths  ii.  846. 
« Ibid.  p.  380.  »  Ibid.  p.  387. 
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he  ministry  by  Lord  Gower,  in  the  autunm  of 
►,  gave  a  considerable  shock  to  Tory  opinion.  The 
uage  of  the  Opposition  grew  more  confident,  and 
he  first  time  they  began  to  enjoy  some  real  popu- 
y}  The  gromid  which  they  very  judiciously  se- 
d  for  their  attack  was  the  enormous  and  corrupt 
jnditure  of  the  Government.  Before  the  Christ- 
recess  of  1Y79  the  subject  had  been  brought  for- 
l  in  the  Lords,  both  by  Richmond  and  Shelbume, 
e  Burke  in  the  Commons  had  identified  himself 

it,  and  promised  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
rm  to  be  introduced  after  the  recess.     Parliament 

reminded  that  the  sea  and  land  forces  now 
mted  to  little  less  than  300,000  men;  that  the 
>nal  debt  would,  by  the  end  of  the  ensuing  year, 

increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  63 
ons,  and  risen  to  198  millions ;  that  in  spite  of  the 
ecedented  magnitude  of  the  Civil  List  it  had  been 
Jy  exceeded ;  and  that  the  tap-root  of  a  great 
on  of  this  expenditure  was  a  desire  to  obtain  by 
ipt  means  a  parliamentary  ascendency.  Queen 
e  had  a  Civil  List  800,000Z.  less  than  that  of 
'ge  III.,  yet  during  the  great  French  war  she  had 
ted  100,000Z.  of  it  to  the  support  of  the  war. 
,  however,  though  the  country  seemed  on  the 


(  late,  however,  as  Septcm-  owing  to  a  consciousness  among 

6,  1779,  Camden  wrote  to  the  people  that  they  are  as  much 

uke  of  Grafton:  *For  my  to   blame   as  the  ministers  .  .  . 

art  I  confess  fairly  my  own  or  whether  in  truth  they  hold  the 

Q  that  the  opposition  to  the  opposition  so   cheap  as  to  think 

is  contracted  to  a  handful  the  kingdom  would  suffer  instead 

1  within  the  walls  of  Parlia-  of  mending  by  the  exchange,  or 

and  that  the  people  with-  from  a  combination  of  all  these 

ors  are  either  indifferent  or  motives  .  .  .  the  fact  is  they  do 

(  to  any  opposition   at   all.  not   desire  a  change.' — Duke  of 

ler  this  singular  and  unex-  Grafton's  Autobiography, 
d   state   of  the  coimtry  is 
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verge  of  economical  ruin,  the  tendency  to  useless  ex- 
penditure was  even  on  the  increase,  and  its  manifest 
object  was  the  corruption  of  Parliament.  The  enor- 
mous multiplication  of  Court  places,  of  sinecures,  of 
pensions  bestowed  on  members  of  Parliament,  the  ab- 
surd augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  minor  oflSces,  the 
contracts  which  had  been  issued  on  terms  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  the  public,  and  had  been  distributed 
among  members  of  IrarUament — ^all  these  things  were 
symptoms  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  falsify  the  voice 
of  the  nation,  to  govern  the  country,  under  the  forms 
of  law,  through  me  influence  of  the  Crown,  to  create 
in  Parliament  a  body  of  men  who  could  be  counted 
upon  to  support  any  administration  and  any  measure 
tne  King  might  approve. 

If  the  question  depended  solely  on  the  wishes  of 
members  of  Parliament  it  would  soon  have  been 
fitifled,  bjat  the  country  was  now  becoming  fully 
aroused.  Never,  perhaps,  since  the  convulsions  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  political  agitation  spread  so 
widely  through  England  as  in  the  recess  oi  Parlia- 
ment of  1779  and  1780.  In  nearly  every  county 
great  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  petitions.  Much  was  said  about  the  necessity  oi 
obtaining  a  thorough  reform  of  Parliament,  and  much 
about  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  war  in  America, 
but  the  main  subject  of  complaint  was  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence in  Parliament.  The  agitation,  unlike  that  of 
the  Middlesex  election,  was  conducted  chiefly  by  the 
most  weighty  and  most  respectable  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Tne  leading  country  gentry,  and  even  great 
numbers  of  the  clergy,  took  part  in  it,  and  in  most 
counties  it  was  supported  by  the  great  preponderance 
of  property.  The  counties  of  York  and  Middlesex, 
which  were  two  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  representative  constituencies  in  England,  led 
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the  way  by  earnest  petitions  calling  for  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  and  especially  of  sinecures  and  pensions ; 
and  no  less  than  twenty-four  counties  and  several  con- 
siderable cities  passed  petitions  and  resolutions  on  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown.  A  few  counter- 
meetings  were  held,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Government  to  obtain  signa- 
tures to  protests,  but  on  the  whole  the  preponderance 
both  of  numbers,  property,  and  influence  was  decid- 
edly with  the  Opposition.  Committees  and  associa- 
tions for  agitating  the  question  were  in  many  places 
formed,  and  it  became  customary  at  these  meetings 
to  return  public  thanks  to  those  politicians  who 
had  attempted  to  prevent  or  arrest  the  American 
War.i 

The  session  which  ensued  showed  that  the  feeling 
of  the  country  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
members.  The  disciplined  majority  which  had  hith- 
erto steadily  supported  Lord  Isorth  was  broken ;  the 
country  gentry  could  no  longer  be  counted  on,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates the  whole  stress  of  defending  the  Government 
was  thrown  upon  North  and  upon  the  Crown  lawyers. 
In  April  Dunning  succeeded  in  giving  the  most  seri- 
ous blow  which  had  yet  been  administered  to  the 
ministry  of  North,  and  to  the  system  of  Court  policy, 
by  carrying  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  liis  famous 
resolution  '  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.'  Two 
other  resolutions  asserting  the  competencv  of  the 
House  '  to  examine  into  and  corre<;t  abuses  m  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Civil  List  revenues,'  and  'the  duty 
of  the  House  to  provide  immediate  and  effectual  re- 


1  Annual  RegiMer,  1 7S0,  pp.  85-88. 
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dress  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the  petitions '  of 
the  counties,  passed  without  divisions,  and  many  meas- 
ures were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these 
resolutions  into  effect.  The  vast  and  complex  scheme 
of  economical  reform  introduced  by  Burke  in  a 
speech  which  astonished  and  delighted  all  sides  of  the 
House,  from  its  eloquence,  its  icnowledge,  and  its 
wisdom,  was  calculated  to  reduce  the  expenditure  by 
200,000Z.  a  year,  and  to  strike  off  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  ofBcesheld  by  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  well  as  eleven  held  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  North  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it  directly, 
and  it  passed  both  its  first  and  second  reading,  but 
was  ultimately  stifled  in  Committee.  The  divisions, 
however,  were  very  close  and  very  fluctuating.  Thus 
a  motion  of  Sir  G.  SavUe  for  requiring  a  l£t  of  all 
pensions  was  only  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two. 
The  clause  of  Burke's  Bill  abolishing  the  third  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
seven.  The  clause  abolishing  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of 
eight.  A  Bill  excluding  conti^actors  from  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  Lords. 

The  fatal  blow  came  from  America.  The  year  1781, 
which  at  last  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  American 
War,  began  under  circumstances  very  unfavourable  to 
the  American  cause,  for  it  opened  with  by  far  the  most 
formidable  mutiny  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.  jS"o  troops  in  that  army  had  shown  them- 
selves more  courageous,  more  patient,  and  more  devoted 
than  the  Permsylvanian  line.  Its  privates  and  non- 
coiij  missioned  officers  consisted  chieny  of  immigrants 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  remarkabte  that 
they  had  done  good  service  in  suppressing  the  mutiny 
of  Connecticut  troops  in  the  previous  year.    Their  pay, 
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however,  was  a  whole  year  in  arrears.  They  were  left 
nearly  naked  and  exceedingly  destitute  of  provisions, 
and  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  their  enlistments  gave 
rise  to  a  fierce  dispute  with  their  officers.  The  soldiers 
had  been  enlisted  for  three  years  or  for  the  war,  and  the 
former  period  having  elapsed  they  contended  that  the 
choice  now  remained  with  them  of  staying  or  going; 
while  their  officers  maintained  that  they  were  bound  for 
the  longer  period.  Some  officers  were  killed  or  wounded 
in  attempting  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  numbering  about  1,300 
men,  left  the  camp  at  Morristown  with  their  firearms 
and  with  six  field-pieces,  and  marched  to  Princetown, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Phila- 
delphia. General  Wayne,  who  commanded  at  Morris- 
town,  fearing  lest  they  should  plunder  the  inhabitants 
for  subsistence,  sent  provisions  after  them.  The  muti- 
neers kept  together  in  a  disciplined  body,  elected  their 
own  temporary  officers,  committed  no  depredations,  and 
proclaimed  their  ftiU  loyalty  to  the  American  cause,  and 
their  readiness,  if  their  grievances  were  redressed,  to 
return  to  their  old  officers. 

In  the  weak  condition  of  the  American  forces  such 
a  body,  if  it  had  gone  over  to  the  English,  might  have 
turned  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  Washington  was 
for  some  time  in  extreme  alarm  lest  the  contagion 
should  spread  through  the  other  regiments.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  English  general,  sent  confidential  messen- 
gers to  the  revolted  troops,  and  endeavoured  by  large 
offers  to  win  them  to  his  side.  He  ofiered  a  complete 
amnesty  and  British  protection,  and  he  promised  to  pay 
all  the  arrears  due  to  them  from  Congress,  without 
exacting  any  military  service,  though  he  would  gladly 
accept  it  if  it  were  ofiered.  But  the  Pennsylvanian 
line  were  as  steadfast  as  ever  in  their  hostility  to  Eng« 
land,  and  they  not  only  rejected  the  offers  that  were 
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made  to  them,  bat  actually  arrested  the  English  omis- 
saries  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  the  American  camp, 
where  they  were  tried  and  hanged  as  spies.  Congress 
at  once  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  revolted  troops, 
and  at  length  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  A 
general  amnesty,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pay  which 
was  due  to  them,  and,  above  all,  the  discharge  of  those 
who  were  prepared  to  swear  that  they  had  only  been 
enlisted  for  three  years,  quelled  the  discontent,  and 
when  a  purse  of  100  guineas  was  offered  to  those  who 
had  delivered  up  the  British  emissaries  they  refiised  to 
accept  it,  alleging  that  they  had  only  done  their  duty. 

The  mutiny  was  quelled  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  had  been  feared,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  troops  now  disappeared  from  the  American  army, 
and  a  dangerous  precedent  was  established  of  wrongs 
redressed  by  revolt.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  outbreak,  some  of  the  New  Jersey  troops,  alleging 
very  similar  grievances,  broke  into  mutiny  and  com- 
mitted  several  outrages.  They  were,  however,  much 
less  numerous,  and  Washington,  having  ascertained  that 
his  troops  could  be  counted  on,  acted  with  great  decision. 
The  mutineers  were  speedily  surrounded,  and  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  two  of  their  leaders  were 
executed. 

The  anxiety,  however,  caused  by  these  mutinies  was 
soon  in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  as  the  news  arrived 
of  a  very  brilliant  success  in  the  South.  It  had  become 
more  and  more  the  policy  of  the  English  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  Southern  colonies,  where  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  still  loyal  to  the  Crown.  They 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  completely  reduced  Georgia  in 
1779,  and  South  Carolina  in  1780,  but  they  had  hitherto 
altogether  failed  in  their  attempts  upon  North  Carolina, 
and  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  that  province  and  of 

their  chief  plan  for  the  present  year.    In 
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December  1780  reinforcements  under  General  Leslie^ 
amounting  to  abont  2,000  men,  arrived  at  Charleston 
from  New  York,  and  ComwalliB,  without  waiting  for 
them  to  join  him,  moved  towards  the  frontier.  The 
American  forces  in  North  Carolina  were  commanded  by 
Greene,  who  had  superseded  Gates,  and  who,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  one  of  Washington's  most 
&vourite  soldiers.  They  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
little  more  than  2,000  men,  a  great  part  of  them  militia 
and  exceedingly  undisciplined.  Greene  hung  about  the 
frontier  between  the  two  provinces,  and  when  the  invasion 
became  imminent,  he  marched  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  in  the  direction  of  Camden,  but  sent  a  detach- 
ment  under  Colonel  Morgan  to  make  a  diversion  in  South 
Carolina  in  a  country  called  the  district  of  Ninety-six. 
Morgan  started  with  only  540  continental  soldiers,  but 
he  was  soon  after  joined  by  400  or  500  militia,  and 
about  200  came  to  him  in  South  Carolina  itself. 

It  was  necessary  that  this  force  should  be  anni- 
hilated or  expelled  before  the  projected  invasion  of 
North  Carolina  could  take  place,  and  Comwallis  ac- 
cordingly despatched  his  light  troops,  amounting  to 
1,000  or  1,100  men,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
cavalry,  accompanied  by  two  field-guns,  to  accomplish 
this  object.  The  force  was  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Tarleton,  and  it  seemed  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Morgan  fled  precipitately — so  precipitately 
that  on  one  occasion  the  half-cooked  dinners  of  his 
troops  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  finding 
the  English  gaining  on  him,  he  at  length  resolved  to 
meet  them  at  a  place  called  Cowpens,  about  three  miles 
from  the  frontier  of  the  province.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  January  17,  1781.  The  English  most  imprudently 
attacked  when  they  were  fatigued  by  a  five  hours'  marda 
through  a  difficult  and  swampy  country,  and  the  Ameri* 
cans  had,  of  course,  the  dioioe  of  ground,  though  it  does 
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not  appear  to  have  given  them  any  great  advantaged 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  seem  to  have  been 
numerically  at  least  equal  to  their  enemies.  They  were 
all  regular  troops  encountering  an  army  of  which  more 
than  half  was  militia,  and  they  were  supported  by  two 
cannon.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages  they  suf- 
fered an  utter  and  ignominious  defeat.  A  more  than 
commonly  deadly  volley  fix>m  the  American  line,  a 
desperate  bayonet  charge,  a  sudden  panic,  and  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  Tarleton  to  bring  up  the  reserves  at  the 
proper  moment,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  incidente  of 
the  affair.  The  two  English  cannon  were  taken.  More 
than  600  men  were  either  captured,  wounded,  or  killed, 
and  the  English  army  was  thus  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  light  troops  at  a  time  when,  from  the  nature 
of  the  campaign,  such  troops  were  especially  needed. 

The  disaster  was  completely  unexpected  by  Com* 
walUs,  but  he  did  everything  i/ his  po>er  to  repair  it 
Burning  a  great  part  of  bis  baggage  in  order  that  he 
might  move  more  quickly,  he  pursued  Morgan  and 
Greene  into  North  Carolina,  in  hopes  of  regaining  the 
prisoners  that  had  been  taken.  Twice  the  Americans 
were  only  saved  by  the  sudden  rising  of  rivers,  and  on 
one  occasion  they  marched  no  less  than  forty  miles  in  a 
single  day.  It  is  said  that  the  bloody  marks  of  their 
bare  and  torn  feet  might  be  traced  along  the  frozen 
ground.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  escaping  into 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  being  for  a  short  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  several  hundreds  of 
loyalists  flocked  to  the  British  standard.  Greene,  how* 
ever,  with  large  reinforcements  from  Virginia,  again 
entered  the  province,  and  although  he  could  not  expel 

^  8m  Stedman,  ii.    821-3S6.  accounts  in  Baneroft  and  in  tkt 
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tine  English,  he  gave  a  terrible  blow  to  the  loyalist 
movement.  A  party  of  between  200  and  300  loyalists 
encountered  some  of  the  American  troops,  and  having 
mistaken  them  for  English,  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  surrounded.  They  speedily  demanded  quarter,  but 
none  was  given,  and  the  whole  body  were  cut  to  pieces. 
A  similarly  savage  spirit  seems  to  have  been  generally 
displayed  in  this  province  whenever  the  loyalists  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  it  added  greatly  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  struggle.  Comwallis,  who  was  a  very 
truthful  man,  speaks  of  '  the  shocking  tortures  and  in- 
human murders  which  are  every  day  committed  by  the 
enemy,  not  only  on  those  who  have  taken  part  with  us, 
but  on  many  who  refuse  to  join  them.'  *  The  predomi- 
nant sentiment  of  the  province  appears  to  have  been 
originally  on  the  side  of  the  Grovemment,  and  it  probably 
still  was  so ;  but  the  loyalist  party  had  been  broken, 
scattered,  or  discouraged  by  premature  insurrections, 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Many  were  forced  by  the  most 
savage  persecutions  to  take  arms  for  the  Americans ;  and 
the  consciousness  that  in  the  very  probable  event  of  the 
English  being  unable  to  hold  the  province,  no  quarter 
could  be  expected  by  loyalists,  greatly  checked  enlist- 
ments. On  March  15,  Comwallis  encountered  and 
completely  defeated  Greene,  near  Guilford,  although  the 
Americans  had  a  great  advantage  both  in  numbers  and 
position,  but  the  victory  was  purchased  by  heavy  losses, 
and  it  led  to  no  important  result.  The  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  provisions,  the  impossibility  of  occo*' 
laying  a  vast  country  with  no  point  in  it  that  could 
command  the  rest,  the  want  of  boats  for  navigating  the 
innumerable  rivers  and  creeks  that  intersected  the  pro- 
Tinoe,  and  the  prevailing  terror  which  prevented  the 
loyalists  from  taking  arms,  obliged  Comwallis  to  rctin^ 
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ind  in  April  he  passed  into  Yirginia,  leaving  a  imaQ 
force  under  Lord  Bawdon  to  protect  English  interesti 
in  South  Carolina. 

Much  confused  and  desultory  fighting  went  on  in 
that  province,  and  there  was  a  savage  civil  war  1)e- 
tween  the  Wliigs  and  Tories;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
result  was  unfiftvourable  to  the  English,  for  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign  they  held  nothing  in  the  Garo- 
Unas  except  the  country  immediately  round  Charles 
ton.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  in 
all  the  States  south  of  Vir&dnia  the  active  sympathisers 
with  the  Revolution  were  bat »  smaU  minokty,  though 
they  had  succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  peaceful  inhabit- 
ants what  Comwallis  termed  '  the  most  oppressive  and 
cruel  tyranny  that  ever  was  exercised  over  any  country.' 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Washing^n  and  Greene  and  of  the  total 
subjugation  of  the  rebellion  would  have  been  received 
witji  genuine  pleasure  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  d 
the  Carolinas,  of  Georgia,  and  of  Maryland.^ 


*  In  a  letter  to  Beed  from  the 
eamp  near  Camden,  May  4, 1781, 
General  Greene  gives  a  very  con- 
fidential account  of  the  state 
of  the  Southern  provinces.  He 
says  :  '  The  majority  is  greatly 
In  favour  of  the  enemy's  interest 
now,  as  great  numbers  of  the 
Whigs  have  left  the  country. 
»  .  .  The  enemy  have  got  a  much 
firmer  hold  in  South  Carolina 
ftnd  Georgia  than  is  generally 
believed.  .  .  .  North  Carolina  did 
ftothing  at  all  until  she  saw  that 
we  would  not  let  the  enemy 
possess  the  State  quietly.  There 
are  a  good  many  Whigs  in  the 
State,  but  I  verily  believe  the 
Tories  are  much  the  moit 
Damerous,  and  the  Whigs  an  io 


fond  of  pleasure  that  they  havs 
but  little  relish  for  the  nigged 
business  of  war.  •  .  •  The  Whigf 
will  do  nothing  unless  the  Toriei 
are  made  to  do  equal  duty,  and 
this  cannot  be  e£fected,  as  the 
Tories  are  the  stronger  party ;  so 
neither  aid  the  army.  .  .  .  Mary- 
land has  given  no  assistance  to 
this  army ;  not  a  man  has  joined 
us  from  that  State.  ...  If  our 
good  ally  the  French  cannot 
afford  assistance  to  these  South* 
em  States,  in  my  opinion  thers 
will  be  no  opposition  on  this  sids 
Virginia,  before  fall.* — Life  of 
Joseph  Reedf  ii.  351-353.  On 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  th« 
loyalists,  see  the  ComtoaUit 
Carres^poneUneSt  L  64«  70,  Si. 
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Almost  immediately  after  the  despatch  of  Leslie 
from  New  York,  another  force  of  about  1,600  men  was 
Bent  from  the  same  quarter  into  Virginia  under  the 
command  of  Arnold,  who  was  now  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  British  army,  and  who  was  burning  to  distinguish 
himself  against  his  former  friends.  The  objects  of  the 
English  were  to  destroy  the  American  stores  in  Virginia, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  forces  that  were  operating  in  the  Carolinas.  Some 
small  armed  vessels  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  to  co* 
operate  with  the  invaders,  who  entered  Bichmond  on 
January  7,  1781,  destroyed  great  quantities  of  tobacco 
and  other  stores,  and  spread  their  devastations  over  a 
wide  area.  They  met  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  for 
the  bulk  of  the  Virginia  militia  had  been  sent  to  the 
army  of  Greene,  and  although  Steuben  was  in  Virginia 
at  the  head  of  a  few  troops  they  were  much  too  few  for 
serious  resistance.  An  earnest  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  Arnold.  A  con-* 
eiderable  French  fleet  lay  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
but  it  was  blockaded,  or  at  least  watched,  by  a  stronger 
English  fleet.  On  January  22,  however,  a  furious  storm 
greatly  injured  the  British  fleet,  and  although  the 
French  admiral  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  three  ships  of  war  from  his  own  fleet 
to  the  Chesapeake,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up 
Arnold's  little  squadron,  and  cutting  off  the  English 
communication  by  water.*  The  enterprise  was  so  far 
successful  that  Arnold  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  entrenched  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  French  ships,  which  made  a  few  prizes  and 
returned  safely  to  Newport. 

Washington  viewed  with  much  alarm  the  presence 
wt  this  daring  soldier  in  Virginia,  and  he  determinedi 

>  WMhington's  Work§.  vii.  400, 404. 
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mth  the  assistance  of  the  French,  to  make  a  Berioof 
effort  to  capture  or  annihilate  his  whole  force.  La&yette 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  1,200  men,  drawn  from  the 
New  England  and  New  Jersey  lines,  and  was  durected 
to  attempt  the  capture,  while  the  French  fleet,  carrying 
gome  1,100  French  soldiers,  succeeded  in  sailmg  from 
Newport  to  the  Chesapeake,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
him.  The  enterprise  appeared  very  promising;  and 
success,  in  addition  to  its  great  military  and  political 
importance,  would  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to 
the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  Americans.  Jefferson,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  offered  a  reward  of  5,000  guineas 
for  the  capture  of  Arnold.  Washington  instructed  La- 
fayette to  execute  the  traitor  ignominiously  if  he  was 
taken,  and  he  greatly  applauded  Lafayette's  refusal  to 
accept  a  letter  from  him  when  Arnold  for  a  short  time 
was  commanding  the  British.*  But  the  fatality  which 
had  as  yet  invariably  hung  over  the  combined  operations 
of  the  French  and  Americans  still  continued.  The 
French  were  not  sufficiently  prompt  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  moments  when  several  of  the  English  ships 
were  disabled  by  the  storm.  The  English  fleet  followed 
them  to  the  Chesapeake,  defeated  them,  compelled  them 
to  return  to  Newport,  and,  by  establishing  communica- 
tions with  Arnold,  secured  his  position ;  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  fleet,  2,000  English  soldiers, 
commanded  by  General  Phillips,  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake on  March  26,  1781,  to  make  Virginia  the  chief 
theatre  of  the  war. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  very  little  at  thii 
time  was  done  by  Washington  himself.  His  eminent 
wisdom  in  counsel  and  administration  was  never  more 
Apparent  than  in  the  latter  period  of  the  war  ;  but  his 
great  military  reputation  appears  to  me  to  rest  almost 

'  WMhtagfton*!  Work9,  vii.  419;  fUL  «,  T.   Mimaku  d$  La/aiy^tU, 
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entirely  on  his  earlier  campaims.  He  refused  to  takf 
command  of  the  forces  in  Virginia,  being  extremely 
anxious  to  effect  another  enterprise  which  would,  as  he 
believed,  terminate  the  war.  This  enterprise  was  the 
capture  of  New  York,  which  was  left  very  weak  by  the 
large  detachments  that  had  been  successively  sent  to 
the  Southern  States.  For  this,  however,  as  for  almost 
everything  else,  the  Americans  were  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  co-operation  of  the  French,  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  looked  with  much  favour  on  the  proposal.^ 
In  February,  1781,  Washington  agreed  with  Count 
Bochambeau  that  it  might  be  successfully  carried  out  if 
the  French  could  attain  a  naval  superiority  in  America, 
and  if  the  joint  French  and  American  army  numbered 
80,000  men,  or  double  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  new 
York  and  its  dependencies.'  In  April  the  English 
forces  at  New  York  had  been  lowered  by  successive 
detachments  to  about  7,000  regular  troops.*  In  the 
middle  of  May  a  new  detachment  of  from  1,500  to  2,000 
men  left  New  York  for  Virginia,*  and  at  the  end  of  that 
month  Washington  expressed  himself  ready  to  make  the 
attempt,  if  the  battalions  from  New  Hampshire  to  New 
Jersey  inclusive,  which  were  *  still  considerably  deficient/ 
were  completed,  and  if  he  could  obtain  the  assistance  of 
4,000  French  soldiers.* 

The  condition  of  the  war,  however,  was  at  this  time 
Tery  singular,  for  while  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  had 
come  to  its  last  stage,  it  was  still  curiously  uncertain  in 
what  way  it  would  terminate.  The  whole  English  army 
in  America  was  so  small,  so  scattered,  so  imperfectly 
supported  by  the  inhabitants,  and  situated  in  districts 
where  supplies  were  so  difficult  to  obtain,  that  a  great 
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part  of  it  would  be  inevitably  compelled  to  surrender  if 
the  Americans  could  obtain  a  very  small  reinforcement 
of  regular  French  troops,  and,  above  all,  if  the  French 
could  attain  a  naval  supremacy  sufficiently  decisive  to 
cut  off  communications.  Already  the  French  navy  on 
the  coasts  equalled  the  English  in  numbers,  and  it  was 
only  by  better  seamanship  that  the  victory  off  the 
Chesapeake  had  been  won.  With  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  in  arms  against  her,  with  India  in  a  blaze  of 
war,  and  with  the  northern  Powers  formed  into  a 
menacing,  if  not  hostile  league,  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  England  should  be  able  to  reinforce  either 
her  army  or  her  navy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  torn  the 
fortunes  of  the  war,  and  although  there  were  many 
loyalists  in  America,  it  had  become  quite  evident  that 
these  could  not  be  relied  on  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
On  the  other  hand,  America  was  in  the  very  last  stage 
of  exhaustion  and  decrepitude,  and  she  depended  for 
everything  on  her  ally.  The  first  condition  of  success 
was  a  naval  supremacy,  but  this  rested  entirely  with 
France.  Nearly  every  ship  of  war  the  American! 
possessed  had  by  this  tune  been  captured  or  sunk.^  On 
Und  it  was  abundantly  proved  that  the  English  could 
neither  be  driven  from  South  Carolina  nor  from  Virginia, 
nor  from  New  York,  without  the  assistance  of  French 
soldiers,  and  the  American  army  itself  was  only  held 
together  by  the  constant  support  and  assistance  of 
Fnmoe.  llie  Americans  were  compelled  to  appeal  to 
her  for  gunpowder,  for  cannon,  for  small  arms  and  most 
military  munitions,  for  clothes,  for  pay,^  and  every  delay 
in  French  supplies  left  them  in  a  state  of  the  most 
miserable  destitution.  General  Greene  described  hif 
irmy  in  the  Carolinas  in  the  midst  of  winter  ai '  lit** 
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rally  naked/'  La&yette  was  only  able  to  provide  his 
troops  in  Virginia  with  shirts,  and  shoes,  i^id  hats,  by 
pledging  his  private  fortune,  and  in  the  course  of  tht 
war  he  spent  in  the  American  cause  not  only  his  large 
annual  income  but  also  700,000  francs  of  his  capital.' 
'There  is  not,'  wrote  the  American  General  Clinton 
from  Albany  in  April,  '(independent  of  Fort  Schuyler,) 
three  days'  provision  in  the  whole  department.'  *  Some 
of  the  troops  had  been  unpaid  for  nearly  sixteen  months. 
Some  of  the  most  considerable  battalions  were  dwindling 
by  desertion  into  mere  skeletons,  and  Washington  com- 
plained that  he  could  scarcely  'provide  a  garrison  for 
Westpoint  or  feed  the  men  that  are  there.' ^  'From 
the  post  of  Saratoga  to  that  of  Dobbs'  Ferry,'  he  wrote 
in  May,  'I  believe  there  is  not  at  this  moment  one  day's 
supply  of  meat  for  the  army  on  hand.  .  .  .  Unless  a 
capital  chan^  takes  place  soon,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  m^ntain  our  posts,  a^d  keep  the  army  from 
dispersing.'^  '  All  the  business  of  transportation,  or  a 
ffreat  part  of  it,  being  done  by  military  impress,  we  are 
daily  and  hourly  oppressing  the  people,  souring  their 
tempers,  and  alienating  their  affections.  •  .  .  Scarce 
any  State  in  the  Union  has  at  this  hour  an  eighth  part 
of'ite  quota  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Instead  of  hfving'the 
prospect  of  a  glorious  offensive  campaign  before  us,  we 
have  a  bewildered  and  gloomy  defensive  one,  unless  we 
should  receive  a  powerful  aid  of  ships,  land  troops,  and 
money  from  our  generous  allies.'  * 

l^e  bankruptcy  of  last  year  had  almost  completed 

>  WMhmgton*!  Worh$,^.t6$.      1781,  Oonnt  Fersen  wrote  ^-*0t 
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fche  ruin,  and  Laurens  was  sent  to  France  with  the  moal 
urgent  entreaties  for  a  new  loan.  '  Be  assured,  my  dear 
liaurens/  wrote  Washington,  '  day  does  not  follow  night 
more  certainly  than  it  brings  with  it  some  additional 
proof  of  the  impracticability  of  carrying  on  the  war  without 
the  aids  you  are  directed  to  solicit.  As  an  honest  and 
candid  man,  as  a  man  whose  all  depends  on  the  final  and 
happy  termination  of  the  present  contest,  I  assert  this, 
while  I  give  it  decisively  as  my  opinion  that  without  a 
foreign  loan  our  present  force,  which  is  but  the  remnant 
of  an  army,  cannot  be  kept  together  this  campaign; 
much  less  will  it  be  increased  and  in  readiness  for 
another.  ...  If  France  delays  a  timely  and  powerful 
aid  in  the  critical  posture  of  our  afiairs,  it  will  avail  us 
nothing  should  she  attempt  it  hereafter.  .  .  .  We  can- 
not transport  the  provisions  from  the  States  in  which 
they  are  assessed,  to  the  army,  because  we  cannot  nay 
the  teamsters,  wk>  wiU  no  lon^r  work  for  certificates. 
.  .  .  •  Our  troops  are  approaching  fast  to  nakedness,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  clothe  them  with ;  our  hospitals  are 
with/iut  medicines,  and  our  sick  without  nutriment  ex- 
cept such  as  well  men  eat.  ...  In  a  word,  we  are  at 
the  eaA  of  our  tether,  and  now  or  never  our  deliverance 
must  come.  ...  If  it  could  be  made  to  comport  with 
the  Qfeneral  plan  of  the  war  to  keep  a  superior  fleet 
always  in  these  seas,  and  France  would  put  us  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  active  by  advancing  us  money,  the  ruin  of 
the  enemy's  schemes  would  then  be  certain.'  *  *  Our 
present  situation,'  he  wrote  emphatically  to  Franklin, 
'  makes  one  of  two  things  essential  to  us ;  a  peace,  or 
the  most  vigorous  aid  of  our  allies,  particularly  in  tke 
article  of  money.'* 

If  this  language  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  even  al 
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the  last  stage  of  the  war  it  was  possible  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  might  have  collapsed.  Nor  were 
the  counsels  of  France  by  any  means  unanimous.  Even 
Vergennes  was  dismayed  at  the  constant  demands  of 
America,^  sceptical  about  her  necessities,  irritated  at  the 
tone  which  had  recently  been  adopted  by  Adams,  still 
more  irritated  by  the  manifest  approval  of  that  tone 
by  the  popular  politicians  in  America.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  IVanklin  and  Washington,  he  appears  to  have 
had  very  little  confidence  in  American  public  men ;  and 
he  believed,  not  wholly  without  reason,  that  much  of  the 
distress  which  was  described  was  due  to  the  want  of 
unity  and  patriotism  of  the  Americans  themsQlves,  and 
especially  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress  had  no  co- 
ercive powers  over  the  several  States.  Lafayette,  how- 
ever, strongly  supported  the  representations  of  Franklin, 
and  the  French  minister  at  length  resolved  upon  an  act 
of  generosity  which  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  Americans 
to  continue  the  war.  Besides  a  loan  of  four  millions  of 
livies  to  take  up  bills  already  drawn  upon  Franklin,  the 
French  King  granted  six  millions  of  livres  as  a  free  gift, 
and  also  agreed  to  guarantee  in  Holland  an  American 
loan  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  more. 

This  timely  assistance  was  of  vital  importance. 
Vergennes,  indeed,  declared  that  it  must  be  the  last, 
and  he  complained  bitterly  that  Laurens  rather  exacted 
than  demanded  help ;  that  he  was  so  displeased  at  not 
obtuning  all  he  wanted  that  he  treated  the  French 
ministers  in  a  manner  bordering  upon  insolence,  and 
that  they  had  wholly  failed  in  awakening  in  him  any 
sentiment  of  gratitude.' 

^e  must  now  return  to  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in 

>  8te  Washington*!  Worki,  yU.  '  See  the  letters  of  Yerffennts 
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Virginia.  When  Gleneral  Phillips  arriyed  in  that  pro- 
vince towards  the  close  of  March  1781  with  2,000  men 
firom  New  York,  he  assumed  the  command  of  all  British 
forces  in  Virginia  by  virtue  of  his  seniority  to  Arnold. 
Lafayette  was  hastily  recalled  to  the  province  from 
Maryland,  and  he  was  joined  by  some  Virginian  militia 
under  Steuben,  but  their  joint  force  was  entirely  un- 
able to  oppose,  or  even  very  seriously  to  molest,  the 
English,  who  made  it  their  policy  to  destroy  all  stores, 
and  break  up  all  centres  of  resistance  over  a  large  area. 
Virginia  had  furnished  the  chief  materials  for  resist- 
ance to  the  English  in  the  Carolinas.  It  was  one 
of  the  provinces  where  the  popular  sentiment  was 
most  hostile  to  them,  and  it  was  so  important  from  its 
size,  wealth,  and  geographical  position  that  its  com- 
plete reduction  might  almost  terminate  the  struggle, 
or  at  least  make  British  influence  supreme  in  the 
Southern  colonies.  It  was  plain  that,  if  the  contest 
ended  in  favour  of  the  English,  it  would  be  by  the 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  Americans,  and  by  carry- 
ing a  war  of  devastation  into  Virginia  this  end  was 
most  likely  to  be  attained.  The  easy  navigation  df  the 
river  James  and  its  dependencies  greatly  facilitated  the 
eflTorts  of  the  British,  and  they  also  seized  all  the  best 
horses  of  the  province,  and  sent  parties  to  scour  the 
country  in  many  directions.  Thousands  of  hogsheads 
of  tobacco — a  great  part  of  them  destined  for  France ; 
many  ships  ;  long  lines  of  docks  and  warehouses  ;  bar- 
racks, and  many  other  public  buildings ;  vast  accumu- 
lations of  food  and  of  naval  and  military  stores,  were 
'captured  or  burnt  without  difficulty  and  almost  without 
resistance.  Clinton  expressed  his  belief  that  with  a 
proper  reinforcement  and  a  naval  superiority  during 
the  next  campaign  a  mortal  stab  could  speedily  be  given 
♦»  the  rebellion,  and  General  Phillips  agreed  with  him, 
*^hat  the  year  1781  would  probably  witness  its  complete 
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■abjugation.'  On  May  18  Phillips  died  of  a  malignant 
fever,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Arnold; 
but  Arnold  only  held  the  position  for  a  few  days. 
Comwallis,  abandoning  his  enterprise  in  the  Carolinas, 
marched  in  less  than  a  month  from  Wilmington  in 
North  Carolina  to  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  and  arrived 
ail  the  latter  place  on  May  20.  He  at  once  took  the 
command,  and  Arnold  was  soon  after  recalled  to  New 
York. 

Virginia  had  now  become  the  chief  centre  of  English 
operations  in  America,  for  Comwallis  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  not  less  than  7,000  troops.  He  continued 
for  some  time  to  pursue  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  by  dividing  his  forces  he  carried  ruin  over 
a  great  part  of  the  province.  There  was  as  yet  no 
serious  resistance.  All  the  more  important  towns 
of  Virginia — Petersburg,  Richmond,  Charlottesville, 
Portsmouth,  Williamsburg — were  entered  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Virginian  Assembly  was  put  to  flight,  and 
some  of  its  members  were  taken.  Some  English  sol- 
diers— ^the  remains  of  the  army  detained  in  violation 
of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga — were  hastily  carried 
over  the  mountains  to  Winchester,*  and  it  was  com- 
puted that  in  a  short  time  the  damage  done  by  the 
English  might  be  valued  at  not  less  than  ten  mUliona 
of  dollars.' 

Lafayette,  who  commanded  the  American  forces  in 
tiie  province,  appears  to  have  shown  skill  and  prudence 
in  baffling  the  attempts  of  Cornwallis  to  bring  on  a 
general  action;  but  his  forces  were  far  too  weak  to 
enable  him  seriously  to  obstruct  the  English.  Gradually, 
however,  they  increased  by  new  levies  of  Virginian 
and  especially  by  tbe  arrival  in  June  of  abovl 
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1,000  men  from  Pemisylvania  under  QenenlWajixB, 
The  American  force  fchen  consisted  of  2,000  regular 
troops,  and  3,200  militia.  On  July  6  Lafayette  at- 
tacked the  English  army  as  it  was  crossing  the  James 
river,  but  after  a  severe  engagement  he  was  beaten  ofl 
with  heavy  loss.*  The  American  forces,  however,  had 
now  become  so  powerftil  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  the  English  to  detach  marauding  parties,  and  Com- 
wallis  resolved  to  concentrate  his  army  at  some  strong 
point  by  the  water-side  where  it  might  be  in  communi- 
cation with  the  English  fleet,  and  from  whence  it  mighti 
if  necessary,  be  sent  either  to  New  York  or  to  the  South. 
This  step  appeared  the  more  essential  as  it  was  known 
that  a  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  was  on  its  way  to 
America,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  combined  French 
and  American  attack  upon  New  York  was  impending. 
An  intercepted  letter  of  Washington  showed  that  such 
a  design  was  in  contemplation,*  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  commanded  at  New  York,  called  upon  Cornwall  is 
to  send  some  of  his  forces  for  its  defence ;  but  this  order 
was  afterwards  countermanded.  Between  2,000  and 
8,000  German  troops  had  arrived  at  New  York  and 
strengthened  the  garrison.  There  was  at  this  time 
some  dissension  between  Comwallis  and  Clinton,  and 
some  ambiguity  and  vacillation  about  the  orders  which 
Clinton  sent  to  Cornwallis,  which  afterwards  gave  rise 
to  controversy  ;  but  their  final  pui-port  was  that  Com- 
wallis was  to  fortify  some  post  on  the  neck  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  so  as  to  be  able  to  afibrd 
protection  to  the  English  fleet  which  was  destined  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  Yorktown  was  indicated  as  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  that  purpose.  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
two  opposite  peninsulas  running  out  into  the  river, 
were   accordingly  selected.      They   were  occupied  on 
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AugoBt  1,  1781»  and  by  the  22iid  the  whole  British 
army  in  Virginia,  consisting  of  rather  more  than  7,000 
men,  was  concentrated  there. 

The  position  of  the  British  was  not  a  very  strong 
one,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  fortify  it  hastily ;  but, 
ae  it  lay  between  tJie  York  and  James  rivers,  it  com- 
manded a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  could  afford  sufficient 
protection  to  British  ships.  It  was  a  position  which 
ooold  be  securely  held  against  any  force  which  was  at 
this  time  in  Virginia,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  seri- 
oosly  endangered  as  long  as  the  English  had  an  ascen- 
dency on  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  condition 
failed ;  if  an  enemy  commanded  the  waters  and  could 
beleaguer  the  narrow  peninsulas,  the  situation  was  abso- 
lutely hopeless,  for  all  possibility  of  retreat  could  be 
easily  cut  off. 

We  must  now  turn  to  two  or  three  operations  which 
took  place  in  other  quarters.  On  July  6  Washington 
was  joined  at  White  Plains  by  the  small  French  army 
under  Count  de  Rochambeau,  who  had  long  been  con- 
fined in  Rhode  Island,  and  about  a  fortnight  later  the 
combined  armies  marched  in  the  direction  of  Long 
Island.  Although  an  attack  was  at  first  contemplated, 
it  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  Americana 
confined  themselves  to  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
English.*  The  expedition  had  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing Clinton  in  his  persuasion  that  a  serious  attack,  on 
New  York  was  contemplated.  But  in  truth,  the  Ameri- 
can plan  was  changed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  mass  all 
available  forces  in  Virginia,  and,  with  the  assistance  ol 
the  approaching  French  fleet  and  army,  to  crush  tht 
army  of  ComwaJlis.  Washington  and  Rochambeau  suo- 
oeeded  without  attracting  notice  in  withdrawing  the 
balk  of  their  army  fix)m  the  camp.     They  marched  to 
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Philadelphia,  where  they  arrived  on  August  30,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  Virginia. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Washington  entered 
Philadelphia  the  long-expected  fleet  of  De  Grasse  arrived 
in  the  Chesapeake.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  it  con- 
tained not  less  than  twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  and 
when  combined  with  the  French  squadron  already  in 
Rhode  Island,  it  gave  France  an  indisputable  and  over- 
whelming  ascendency  in  the  American  waters.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  had  indeed  been  despatched  by  Rodney  to 
reinforce  the  English  navy  in  America,  and  he  arrived 
at  Sandy  Hook  on  August  28  ;  but  Rodney  had  greatly 
underrated  the  probable  strength  of  the  French  fleet, 
and  the  squadron  of  Hood  only  contained  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line.  Arriving  with  this  overwhelming  force,  De 
Grasse  at  once  proceeded  to  block  up  York  River,  to 
move  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  into  a  secure  and  protected 
bay,  and  to  land  8,200  French  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  and  who  made  the  army 
of  Lafayette  superior  to  that  of  Comwallis.  Admiral 
Graves,  who  now  commanded  the  whole  British  navy  in 
America,  attempted  to  relieve  Comwallis,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 5  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  before  the 
French  squadron  from  Rhode  Island  had  arrived ;  but, 
though  some  ships  on  both  sides  were  severely  damagedi 
he  was  unable  to  draw  De  Grasse  from  his  protected 
situation,  and  he  at  length  returned  to  New  York. 

The  Rhode  Island  squadron  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  made  the  naval  ascendency  of  the  French 
overwhelming,  and  at  the  same  time  it  brought  great 
quantities  of  heavy  ordnance  and  other  materials  for 
the  siege.  The  net  was  closing  tightly  around  the 
unhappy  English  general,  and  a  new  army  undei 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  was  on  the  march. 

It  was  impossible  for  Clinton  to  relieve  Comwallifli 
bat  he  attempted  by  a  diversion  to  recall  a  part  of  tin 
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wxmj  which  had  gone  to  Yirginia.  Benedict  Arnold 
was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  September  to  attack  the 
town  of  New  Jx)ndon,  in  Connecticut,  which  was  a 
great  tcentre  of  privateering  and  of  military  stores,  and 
was  defended  by  Fort  Trambull  and  Fort  Griswold,  the 
latter  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  It  was  captured 
after  some  hard  fighting,  and  in  Fort  Griswold  the 
exasperated  soldiers  are  said  for  some  time  to  have  given 
no  quarter,  and  to  have  killed  or  wounded  more  than 
100  Americans  after  they  had  declared  themselves 
ready  to  surrender.  Arnold  was  at  this  time  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  English  officer  com- 
manding the  assailing  body  either  could  not  or  would 
not  restrain  his  soldiers  till  all  but  about  seventy  of  the 
garrison  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  the  enemies'  ships  and  great  quantities  of  naval 
stores  were  burnt ;  the  fire,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
Arnold,  communicated  itself  to  the  civil  buildings,  and 
the  whole  town  was  destroyed.  This  was  the  last 
achievement  of  Arnold  in  America,  and  very  soon  after 
he  sailed  for  England.^ 

The  destruction  of  New  London  had,  however,  no 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Washington 
steadily  pursued  his  march,  and  the  principal  obstacles 
he  encountered  were  financial  ones.  A  great  part  of 
his  troops,  he  complained,  had  been  long  unpaid.  The 
march  southwards  was  unpopular  with  the  Northern 
soldiers ;  but  *  a  douceur  of  a  little  hard  money  would 
put  them  in  a  proper  temper.'*  If  the  Americans 
had  been  left  unaided,  they  might  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  themselves,  but  French  assistance  supported 
them  at  every  step.     Count  Bochambeau  advanced  on 
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his  own  authority  20,000  dollars,  and  on  August  2fi 
Laurens  arrived  from  Europe  bringing  with  him  a 
great  part  of  the  King  of  France's  gift  to  the  States. 
A  great  number  of  transports  were  oollected,  and  on 
September  14  the  combined  army  of  Washington  and 
llochambeau  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  and 
a  few  days  later  they  joined  Lafayette  in  the  invest 
titure  of  Yorktown.  Tlie  position  of  Comwallis  wa« 
now  absolutely  hopeless.  Shut  in  within  a  narrow 
promontory,  his  army  of  about  7,000  men  was  besieged 
by  an  army  of  more  than  16,000,  7,000  of  whom  were 
regular  French  soldiers,  while  a  fleet  fer  more  powerful 
than  any  other  in  American  watei-s  commanded  every 
approach  by  sea.  On  September  25  Washington 
wrote  to  De  Grasse  that  the  success  of  the  combined 
French  and  American  attack  was  '  as  certain  as  any 
military  operations  can  be  rendered  by  a  decisive 
superiority  of  strength  and  means.' '  Before  long  the 
feeble  fortifications  of  Yorktown  became  completely 
untenable,  and  on  October  19,  1781,  ComwalUs  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  with  his  whole  army.  The 
soldiers  became  the  prisoners  of  the  Americans,  the 
seamen,  of  the  French. 

This  calamity  virtually  terminated  the  American 
war.  For  the  second  time  a  whole  British  army  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  power  of  England  in 
Virginia  was  destroyed  ;  her  power  in  the  more  South- 
em  States  could  not  now  be  long  maintained.  New 
York  alone  contained  a  considerable  British  force,  and 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  and  with  so  great  a  con- 
federation in  opposition  to  England,  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  disaster  could  ever  be  retrieved. 
Whether,  if  Rodney  had  been  less  occupied  with  the 
Bale  of  the  goods  of  St.  Eustatius,  he  might  not  hay« 
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prevented  the  naval  ascendency  in  America  passing 
oot  of  English  hands ;  whether  Comwallis  might  not* 
before  the  arrival  of  Washin&^n  and  his  army,  have 
extricated  himself  from  his  i^sition,  and  cut  Us  way 
into  North  Carolina ;  whether  Clinton,  at  New  York, 
did  everything  possible  to  relieve  him,  are  points  which 
have  been  fiercely  contested  by  military  critics.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  while  in  nearly  all  the  battles  in 
the  North  in  which  Howe  commanded,  the  English  had 
a  great  advantage  in  numbers,  in  nearly  all  the  battles 
in  the  South  the  English  under  Comwallis  and  Rawdon 
were  ffreatly  outnumbered.^  Comwallis  almost  alone 
amoni  the  British  commanders  in  America  showed 
himself  a  really  efiicient  and  energetic  general,  and  in 
the  last  scene  his  position  was  beyond  recovery.  On 
the  day  previous  to  the  surrender  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  garrison  in  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  were  only 
5,950  men,  and  so  many  were  sick  and  wounded  that 
not  more  than  4,017  were  reported  fit  for  duty.* 

When  the  English  fleet  returned  to  New  York,  Clinton 
resolved  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  Com- 
wallib,  and  the  arrival  of  a  few  additional  ships  from 
England  and  the  West  Indies  made  the  attempt  not 
absolutely  hopeless.  He  embarked  with  7,000  men,  but 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  fleet  could  be  fitted  out,  and 
it  was  only  on  October  19  that  it  got  clear  of  the  bay. 
It  arrived  off  Cape  Virginia  on  the  24th,  learnt  there  the 
news  of  the  capitulation,  and  soon  returned  unmolested 
to  New  York.  In  the  capitulation,  Comwallis  had  en- 
deavoured without  success  to  obtain  from  Washington 
ttn  article  exempting  the  loyalists  in  Yorktown  from 
punishment,  but  he  was  allowed  to  send  to  New  York  a 
ship  of  war  containing  as  many  soldiers  as  he  should 
Alnk  fit,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  aoooimted 
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Ibr  in  any  future  exchange,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
gave  his  American  foUowen  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
countrymen. 

It  was  on  November  25,  1781,  only  two  days  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  the  fatal  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown  arrived  in  England.  Lord 
North,  who  had  long  looked  with  utter  despondency  on 
the  war,  saw  at  once  that  his  worst  fears  were  realised; 
and  when  he  heard  the  intelligence  from  Lord  George 
Germaine,  his  accustomed  calm  forsook  him,  and  he 
paced  the  room  in  an  affony  of  distress,  exclaiming — 
•Oh  God,  it  is  all  over!'  The  King,  however,  never 
for  a  moment  flinched.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  an  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  continental  war  in  America  must  be  re- 
linquished; but  he  was  perfectly  resolved  that  New  York 
and  Charleston,  or  at  least  the  former,  should  be  retained, 
and  that  American  independence  should  even  now  be 
withheld.  '  The  getting  a  peace  at  the  expense  of  a 
separation  from  America,'  he  wrote,  '  is  a  step  to  which 
no  difficulties  shall  ever  get  me  to  be,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  an  instrument.'  *  The  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  though  announcing  the  catastrophe,  con- 
tained no  intimation  of  surrender ;  but  the  conviction  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  war  in  America 
had  sunk  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  more  independent 
members,  and  the  great  majority  which  had  so  long 
ruled  England  crumbled  speedily  away.  Burke  and 
Fox,  in  several  speeches  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
extraordinary  virulence,  assailed  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  they  were  powerfully  supported  by  William 
Pitt,  the  son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who  was 
already  rapidly  rising  to  a  foremost  place.  The  ad- 
journment at  this  very  critical  time  for  the  Cbristmat 
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holidays,  on  December  21,  was  much  objected  to;  bat 
before  that  date  it  had  become  evident  thskt  the  Cabinet 
was  profoundly  divided,  that  the  resolution  of  North  was 
wholly  shattered,  and  that  about  twenty  of  the  country 
gentry  had  already  passed  from  the  Government  to  the 
Opposition. 

Nothing  but  a  brilliant  military  triumph  could  have 
saved  the  Ministry,  but  not  one  gleam  of  success  relieved 
the  dreary  monotony  of  disaster  which  clouded  its  clos- 
ing days.  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  who  had  been  sent  to 
intercept  the  French  fleet  from  Brest,  found  that  the 
information  of  the  Admiralty  about  the  number  of  the 
enemy  was  wholly  erroneous,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
avoid  a  hopeless  contest  by  retreat.  St.  Eustatius  was 
taken  at  the  close  of  1781  by  the  Marquis  de  BouilI6 
with  some  troops  taken  from  the  Irish  brigade.  In 
January  1782  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and 
Essequibo,  which  the  English  had  taken,  were  re- 
captured by  the  French.  In  February  the  long  siege  of 
Minorca  terminated,  and  that  important  island  passed 
once  more  under  Spanish  rule.  In  the  same  month, 
after  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  in  spite  of  the 
great  gallantry  of  its  defenders,  and  of  a  small  English 
fleet  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  rich  island  of  St. 
Christopher  was  taken  by  the  French.  De  Bouill6  had 
in  the  previous  month  landed  8,000  men  upon  it,  and 
he  was  supported  by  the  great  French  fleet  under 
De  Grasse.  The  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat  at 
once  shared  the  fate  of  St.  Christopher ;  and  of  all  the 
great  English  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  nothing 
now  remained  except  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua. 
Eight  islands,  it  was  said,  as  well  as  thirteen  colonies, 
had  been  lost  by  the  Ministry  of  North. 

Great  public  meetings  in  London  and  Westminster 
now  strengthened  the  Opposition,  General  Carletom 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  America  in  ihs 
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room  of  Clinton,  and  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  Secret 
tary  of  War,  who  was  at  enmity  with  Carleton,  resigned 
his  office  and  was  replaced  by  Welbore  Ellis.  At  the 
special  desire  of  the  King,  Germaine  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Sackville,  and  his  promotion  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  popularity  of  his  removal. 
Several  peers,  recalling  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
which  sat  upon  him  twenty-three  years  before,  after  the 
battle  of  Minden,  inveighed  against  his  peerage  as  an 
insult  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Commons  censures 
of  the  Government  in  many  forms  and  on  many  topics 
were  eagerly  pressed  on,  and  parliamentary  language 
had  seldom  been  so  virulent.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
the  victory  belonged  to  the  Opposition.  Resolutions 
censuring  the  whole  administration  of  the  navy  were 
repelled  by  majorities  of  22  and  of  19  ;  but  an  address, 
moved  by  Conway,  petitioning  the  King  to  stop  the 
American  war,  was  only  rejected  by  a  single  vote,  and 
the  Government  were  obliged  to  accept  a  resolution 
asserting  the  hopelessness  of  reducing  America.  At 
last,  on  March  20,  North  anticipated  a  motion  for  his 
dismissal,  by  announcing  his  resignation ;  and  in  a 
speech  of  much  dignity  and  pathos,  returned  thanks  to 
the  House  which  had  supported  him  so  long. 

*  At  last,'  wrote  the  King,  '  the  fatal  day  has  come.' 
His  feelings  were  clearly  shown  in  a  letter  in  which,  as 
late  as  March  19,  he  declared  that  his  *  sentiment  of 
honour '  would  not  permit  him  *  to  send  for  any  of  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  and  personally  treat  with  them,'  * 
and  for  a  short  time  he  is  said  to  have  gravely  contem- 
plated abdicating  the  throne  and  returning  to  Hanover. 
Attempts  were  made  to  induce  Shelburne,  and  after- 
wards Gower,  to  construct  a  Government,  but  they 
speedily  failed.  It  was  useless  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
for  the  country  was  far  more  hostile  to  the  fallen  ministry 

*  Correspondence  of  George  III.  with  Lord  North,  ii.  416,  146. 
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than  the  legislature,  and  it  had  become  evident  that  it 
was  now  onlyjbossible  to  govern  by  one  party  and  by 
one  policy.  Tne  King  reluctantly  bowed  his  head  to 
the  yoke.  He  showed  indeed  his  personal  animosity  by 
refusing  to  negotiate  with  Rockingham  except  through 
the  intervention  of  Shelburne,  but  he  accepted  Rock- 
ingham as  his  minister ;  the  Whig  party  once  more 
rose  to  power,  and  their  avowed  task  was  to  terminate 
the  war  by  recognising  the  Independence  of  America. 

CHAPTER  IV.^ 

INDEPENDENT   AMEBIOA. 

In  America  for  some  time  the  war  had  greatly  lan- 
guished. Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown 
Washington  returned  with  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  but  he  felt  himself  far  too  weak  to  attempt 
its  capture,  and  hostilities  were  restricted  to  a  few  in- 
decisive skirmishes  or  predatory  enterprises.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  far  from  sanguine  Washington 
appeared  even  after  the  event  which  m  the  eyes  of  most 
men,  outside  America^  had  determined  the  contest  with- 
out appeal.  It  was  still  impossible,  he  maintained,  to 
do  anything  decisive  unless  the  sea  were  commanded  by 
a  naval  force  hostile  to  England,  and  France  alone  could 
provide  this  force.^  The  difficulties  of  maintaining  the 
army  were  unabated.  '  All  my  accounts,'  he  wrote  in 
April  1782,  '  respecting  the  recruiting  service  are  un- 
favourable ;  indeed,  not  a  single  recruit  has  arrived  to 
my  knowledge  from  any  State  except  Rhode  Island,  in 
consequence  of  the  requisitionsof  Congress  in  December 
last.^  He  strongly  urged  the  impossibility  of  recruit- 
ing the  army  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  recommended 
that,in  addition  to  the  compulsory  enrolment  of  Ameri- 
cans, German  prisoners  sliould  be  taken  into  the  army.' 

^  Chapter  XV.  Lecky 's  History  of     201 ,  205. 
Enclandinthe  Eighteenth  Century,  '  Ibid.  p.  271. 
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SiUw  DeaDe,  in  priyate  letters,  eLLpiwDod  ai  tbb  tint 
hin  belief  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  maiiH 
tain  tiie  American  anny  for  another  year;  and  even  after 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  no  lees  a  person  tiian  Sff 
Henry  Clinton  assured  the  GoTemment  thafc,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  only  10,000  men,  he  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conquest  of  America.^ 

The  condition  of  the  finances  was  utterly  ruinous.   In 
July  1782,  Robert  Morris,  who  managed  them  with  great 
ability,  submitted  to  the  Congress  his  budget  for  1783. 
At  least  nine  millions  of  dollars  were  necessary,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  five  millions  might  be  imposed  upon 
the  States,  and  that  the  remainder  must  be  raised  by  loan. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  take  some  measure  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  as 
it  had  become  quite  clear  that  this  could  only  b^  done 
by  a  revenue  law  which  would  operate  through  the  whole 
Union,  Congress  asked  power  from  the  States  to  levy  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports.     But  Rhode  Island 
refused  to  consent ;  Massachusetts  consented  only  after 
long  hesitation,  and  its  governor,  Hancock,  vetoed  the 
Act ;  while  Virginia,  in  language  very  like  that  which 
it  had  used  against  England  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  denounced   the  idea  of  Congress   levying   taxes 
within  its  border  as  injurious  to  its  sovereignty  and 
likely  to  be  destructive  to  its  liberty.*    The  scheme, 
therefore,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  main  support  olf 
American  credit,  was  abandoned,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  States  showed  the  greatest  possible  reluctance  to 
pay  the  Quotas  of  the  expense  of  the  year  which  Con- 
gress had  assigned  to  them.     Of  the  five  millions  of 
dollars,  422,000  only  could  be  collected.    Delaware  and 
(he  three  most  southern  States  gave  nothing;  Rhod« 
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[aland  ga?e  propoitioiiately  most,  and  it  gave  a  little 
more  than  a  foxtib  part  of  ite  quota.  Credit  was  gone, 
and  the  troops  had  long  been  unpaid.  'The  long  suffer- 
ance of  the  army/  wrote  Washington  in  October  1782, 
'  is  almost  exhausted.     It  is  high  time  for  peace/  ' 

Nothing,  indeed,  except  the  great  influence,  the 
admirable^  moderation  and  good  sense,  and  the  perfect 
integrity  of  Washington  could  have  restrained  the  army 
from  open  revolt.  The  men  who  had  borne  the  whole 
brunt  and  burden  of  the  war,  who  had  shown  in  many 
instances  the  most  admirable  patriotism  and  self-sacri- 
fice, found  themselves  reduc^  to  penury,  and  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  because  the  States  evaded  or 
neglected  the  obligations  which  were  imposed  on  them, 
and  the  belief  was  very  generally  spread  among  them 
that  as  soon  as  the  peace  had  made  them  no  longer 
necessary,  they  would  be  cheated  of  what  was  due  to 
them.  Con^ss,  after  a  long  period  of  vacillation,  had 
in  October  1780  at  length  pledged  itself  by  a  resolution 
to  give  the  American  officers  half-pay  for  life,  and  by 
this  measure  alone  had  prevented  the  army  fh>m  dis- 
banding. The  pledge  was  binding  upon  the  nation  as 
the  clearest  and  most  sacred  obligation  of  honour,  but 
was  it  likely  that  it  would  be  observed  ?  It  had  been 
carried  in  spite  of  strong  opposition.  The  New  England 
patriots  were  fiercely  hostile  to  half-pay  as  savouring  of 
the  abuses  of  a  monarchy,  and  tending  to  establish  a 
military  caste.  It  was  very  doubtful — such  at  least  was 
the  opinion  which  the  American  officers  had  formed  of 
their  legislators — whether  Congress  would  wish  to  fulfil 
Hm  promise.  It  was  equally  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  able  to  do  so.  Since  the  resolution  had  been  carried, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  required  the  con- 
corrence  of  nine  States  to  any  Act  appropriating  publis 

•  Baamfl't  EUtory  if  thi  UniUd  StaUs,  i.  §n. 
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money,  had  been  adopted,  and  nine  States  hid  nevef 
been  in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  States  had  hitherto 
refused  to  establish  any  continental  funds  for  the  pay-^ 
ment  of  the  debt  to  the  army.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  feeling  of  deep  suspicion  and  of  bitter  re- 
sentment had  spread  through  the  ranks,  and  especially 
among  the  officers,  and  it  took  forms  that  were  very 
ominous.  An  extreme  disgust  at  republican  govern- 
ment was  openly  expressed,  and  it  was  clearly  intimated 
to  Washington  tiiat  if  he  would  accept  a  crown  he  might 
obtain  it.  Anonymous  addresses,  written  with  greal 
ability,  and  known  to  represent  the  opinions  of  a  large 
body  of  officers,  were  circulated  in  the  army,  recom- 
mending the  officers  to  relinquish  the  service  in  a  body 
if  the  war  continued,  or  to  retain  their  arms  in  case 
of  peace  if  Congress  refused  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  great 
management,  that  Washington  could  in  Some  degree 
appease  the  storm,  while  the  fact  that  he  had  himself 
refused  all  reward  for  his  services  gave  him  a  fecial 
weight  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  soldiers.  The  pro- 
mised half-pay  was  found  to  be  so  unpopular  in  several 
States  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  vote  it,  so 
it  was  agreed  to  commute  it  for  a  gross  sum  equal  to 
five  years'  pay,  and,  in  spite  of  a  scream  of  indignation 
fix)m  New  England,  the  requisite  majority  of  the  States 
were  at  last  induced  to  secure  that  this  should  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  war.* 

Holland,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  York- 
town,  had  recognised  the  independence  of  America, 
which  had  as  yet  only  been  recognised  by  France.  John 
Adams  was  received  as  representative  at  the  Hague,  and 
after  several  abortive  efforts  he  succeeded  in  raising  a 

*  Sparks' Li/e  in  Washington'!  433.  Cmtiat  History  of  t?i4  Cai^ 
Works,  i.  385-392.  See,  too,  stitutum  of  the  United  StaUi.  i 
vyL  898-406.  HUdreth,  iiL  427-      169-170, 190-194. 
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Dutch  loan.  Franoa,  as  her  ablest  ministers  well  knew, 
was  drifting  rapidly  towards  bankruptcy,  yet  two  Ameri* 
can  loans,  amounting  together  to  600,000!.,  were  ex- 
torted in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Up  to  the  very  eve  of 
the  formal  signature  of  peace,  and  long  after  the  virtual 
termination  of  the  war,  the  Americans  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  besiege  the  French  Court  for  money.  As  late  as 
December  5, 1782,  Franklin  wrote  fix)m  Paris  to  Living- 
ston complaining  of  the  humiliating  duty  which  was 
imposed  upon  him.  *  It  is  in  vain  for  me,'  he  wrote,  '  to 
repeat  again  what  I  have  so  often  written,  and  what  I 
finid  taken  so  little  notice  of,  that  there  are  bounds  to 
eveiything,  and  that  the  faculties  of  this  nation  are 
limited,  like  those  of  all  other  nations.  Some  of  yon 
seem  to  have  established  as  maTims  the  suppositions 
that  France  has  money  enough  for  all  her  occasions  and 
all  ours  besides.'^ 

The  reply  of  Livingston  was  dated  January  6, 1783, 
and  it  paints  vividly  tiie  extreme  distress  in  America. 
'I  see  the  force,'  he  writes,  'of  your  objections  to 
soliciting  the  additional  twelve  nullions,  and  I  feel 
veiy  sensibly  the  weight  of  our  obligations  to  France, 
but  every  sentiment  of  this  kind  must  give  way  to  our 
necessities.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  our  allies 
to  lose  the  benefit  of  all  they  have  done  by  refusing 
to  moke  a  small  addition  to  it.  .  .  .  The  army  demand 
with  importimity  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  treasury 
is  empty,  and  no  adequate  means  of  filling  it  presents 
itself,  llie  people  pant  for  peace  ;  should  contributions 
be  exacted,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  at  the  point  of  the 
iword,  the  consequences  may  be  more  dreadful  than  is 
■t  present  apprehended.  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify 
Ihe  negligence  of  the  States  in  not  providing  greater 
■applies.     Some  of  them  might  do  more  than  they  haw 
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done ;  none  of  them  all  that  is  required.  It  is  my  dntj 
to  confide  to  you,  that  if  the  war  is  continued  in  thii 
country,  it  must  be  in  a  great  measure  at  the  expense 
of  France.  If  peace  is  made,  a  loan  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  discharge  the  army,  that  wilt 
not  easily  separate  mthout  pay.'  ^ 

It  was  evident  that  the  time  for  peace  had  come. 
The  predatory  expeditions  which  still  continued  in 
America  could  only  exasperate  still  ftirther  both  nations, 
and  there  were  some  signs-— especially  in  the  conflicts 
between  loyalists  and  revolutionists — that  they  were 
having  this  effect.  England  had  declared  herself  ready  to 
concede  the  independence  Ameiica  demanded.  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  where  the  English  had  found  so 
many  faithful  friends,  were  abandoned  in  the  latter  half 
of  1782,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Crown  was  now 
concentrated  at  New  York  and  in  Canada.  France  and 
Spain  for  a  time  wished  to  protract  negotiations  in 
hopes  that  Rodney  might  be  crushed,  that  Jamaica  and 
afterwards  Gibraltar  might  be  captured  ;  but  all  these 
hopes  had  successively  vanished.  It  was  true  that  the 
united  navies  of  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  still  outnumbered  the  navy  of  England  even 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  and  France  was 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  the  injury  done  to 
her  navy  by  the  victory  of  Rodney,  but  the  dockyftrds 
of  England  were  equally  active.  England  in  the  last 
year  had  increased  her  navy,  chiefly  by  capture,  by  no 
less  than  seventeen  vessels,  while  France  alone  had 
Buffered  a  diminution  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line ; '  and 
the  navy  of  England  was  flushed  by  a  great  victory, 
while  the  navy  of  France  was  depressed  by  a  great 
defeat.     If  the  war  continued  much  longer  America 
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would  almost  certainly  drop  away,  and  France,  and 
perhaps  Spain,  become  bankrupt.  After  many  disputes 
about  forms,  and  some  imnecessary  delay,  the  terms  of 
peace  between  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  America, 
France  and  Spain  on  the  other,  were  settled,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1782.  England  was  represented  in  the 
negotiation  by  Oswald  and  Fitzherbert ;  France  by 
Yergennes ;  Spain  by  D'Aranda ;  America  by  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  and  Jay.  The  provisional  articles  of  peace 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were  signed  on 
November  80,  1782,  and  the  preliminary  articles  with 
France  and  Spain  on  January  20,  1783.  Peace  with 
Holland  was  not  yet  concluded,  but  a  truce  was  signed 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Compared  with  the  Peace  of  Paris,  the  new  peace 
was  necessarily  a  humiliating  one,  for  the  balance  of 
losses  in  the  war  had  been  greatly  against  England. 
At  the  same  time  almost  all  that  she  relinquished  to 
her  European  enemies  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the 
late  wars,  and  a  considerable  part  of  what  had  been 
gained  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  still  retained.  By  the 
treaty  with  France,  that  Power  was  guaranteed,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  the  right  to  fish  off  New* 
foundland,  which  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  of  Paris,  and  the  little  neighbouring 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  passed  into  her  com- 
plete possession.  In  the  West  Indies,  England  restored 
St.  Lucia  and  ceded  Tobago,  but  she  received  back  the 
important  island  of  Dominica  and  the  small  islands  of 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Mont- 
•errat.  In  Africa,  Senegal  and  Groree  became  French ; 
while  Fort  James  and  the  river  Gambia  remained 
English.  In  India  the  French  regained  their  establish- 
ments in  Orissa  'md  Bengal,  Pondicherry  and  Carical, 
the  Fort  of  Mah6,  and  the  commercial  establishment  of 
Snnii  and  they  also  acquired  some  considerable  irad^ 
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privileges  ;  and  finally,  the  humiliating  article  of  tiM 
treaty  of  Utrecht  which  joined  the  demolition  of  the 
harbour  and  fortress  of  Dunkirk  was  abrogated. 

All  the  efforts  of  Spain,  by  negotiation  as  well  as  by 
arms,  to  obtain  Gibraltar  were  in  vain,  but  Minorca  was 
once  more  united  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Spain  retained 
West  Florida,  and  England  ceded  to  her  East  Florida. 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  guaranteed  the  right  of  the 
English  to  cut  logwood  in  Honduras  Bay,  and  she 
restored  Providence  and  the  Bahama  isles. 

It  was  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  every 
concession  made  by  England,  and  to  contend  that  after 
the  victory  of  Rodney  and  the  virtual  cessation  of  the 
American  war  it  was  unnecessary.  Candid  men  will, 
however,  remember  how  enormously  England  was  out- 
numbered by  her  enemies,  how  doubtful  even  yet  was 
her  naval  ascendency,  how  fatally  it  might  have  been 
affected  by  a  single  naval  defeat,  how  crushing  was  the 
weight  of  the  national  debt,  how  numerous  were  the 
English  possessions  which  were  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  points  on  which  the  Opposition  especi- 
ally  dilated  were  the  dangers  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  resulting  from  the  right  the  French  obtained  of 
fortifying  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  the 
danger  to  England  from  the  apprehended  fortification  of 
Dunkirk,  the  injury  done  to  the  English  cotton  manu- 
facture by  the  cession  of  Tobago,  and  the  absence  of 
any  provision  guaranteeing  liberty  of  worship  and  an 
undisturbed  residence  to  the  many  loyal  subjects  of 
England  in  East  Florida.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
treaties  were  probably  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  would  have 
ameliorated  the  position  of  England. 

The  treaty  with  the  United  States  gave  greater 
■cope  for  adverse  criticism.  Parliament  had  indeed 
already  simplified  the  question  by  its  resolution  in 
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Cftvonr  of  the  oomplete  xsecognition  €i  ^he-indepe^dt^noe  ' 
of  the  thirteen  States,  and  the  Americans  soon  aban- 
doned their  demands  for  the  cession  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  for  compensation  for  private  propertv 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  question  of 
boundaries,  however,  presented  greater  difficulty,  and 
Shelbume  determined,  probably  wisely,  that  he  would 
if  possible  lay  the  foundation  of  future  friendship  by 
acting  as  liberally  as  possible  in  his  concessions.  The 
vast  unsettled  western  country,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  f^ 
Indians,  which  lay  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi  was  ac^owledged  to  be  part  of  the  United 
States,  England  only  retaining  the  right  of  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  made  the  western 
^Boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  divided  its  territory 
from  that  of  Spain.  ^  This  concession  gave  an  immense 
field  for  the  future  development  of  the  United  States, 
while  from  its  geographical  position  it  was  impossible 
that  England  could  exercise  any  control  in  those  quar- 
ters. The  C^adian  frontier  had  always  been  a  matter  n 
of  great  doubt,  but  it  was  at  last  determined  to  abandon  -^ 

the  boundary  which  had  been  settled  by  the  Quebec  Act 
in  1774,  as  well  as  that  which  England  had  endeavoured 
to  assign  to  it  in  1754,  when  it  belonged  to  the  French, 
and  to  take  a  new  and  intermediate  boundary  extending  . 
tim>ugh  the  great  lakes,  and  granting  to  the  United 
States  a  large  part  of  what  the  Quebec  Act  had  reckoned 
M  belonging  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  jThis  territory 
contained  only  a  very  few  scattered  white  men,  but  the 
Opposition  complained  bitterly  that  in  the  north  as  well 
fts  in  the  west  several  important  forts,  raised  and  maiiw 
tained  at  English  expense,  were  ceded  without  compen- 
sation ;  that  a  boundary  line  which  approached  within 
twenty-four  miles  of  Montreal  was  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  what  remained  of  Canada ;  that  the  frir  trade, 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Canadian 
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merchants,  was  at  least  divided  with  American  mer- 
chants ;  and  that  no  less  than  twenty-four  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  had  been  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown,  were  handed  over,  without  the  smallest  stipula- 
tion in  their  favour,  to  the  American  rule.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  liberty  to  fish  on  all  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
I  land  and  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  dry  or  cure  fish  on  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land. It  was  noticed  that  there  was  no  corresponding 
authorisation  for  British  subjects  to  fish  on  Ainerican 
coasts.     . 

There  were  two  other  points  which  excited  great 
difficulty.  Ens^land  demanded  that  the  private  debts 
incurred  by  Ar^erican  citizens  to  English  dtizens  before 

)  1775  should  be  recognised  as  binding.  This  was  indeed 
a  question  of  the  simplest  honesty,  and  there  were  con- 
siderable old  debts  outstanding,  chiefly  to  Glasgow  mer- 
chants, which,  when  the  troubles  began,  the  Americans  had 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay.  Franklin  strenuously 
opposed  the  demand,  ingeniously  alleging  that  much  of 
the  merchandise  from  the  sale  of  which  these  debts 
ought  to  have  been  paid  had  been  destroyed  by  English 
soldiers  during  the  war.  John  Adams,  however,  whose 
sense  of  honour  was  much  higher  than  that  of  his  col- 
league, fully  admitted  the  justice  of  the  English  claim, 
and  declared  '  that  he  had  no  notion  of  cheating  any- 
body,' that  '  the  question  of  paying  debts  and  compen- 
sating Tories  were  two.' '  The  dispute  was  ultimately 
settled  by  a  general  clause  stating  '  that  creditors  on 
;  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the 
recovery  of  the  AiU  value  in  sterling  money  of  all  bond 
fide  debts  heretofore  contracted.* 

The  other  question  at  issue  was  one  in  which  the 

t>f     honour  of  England  was  deeply  concerned.    It  was  thai 
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Ihote  who  had  taken  armi  for  the  Crown  should  be 
restored  to  their  country  and  their  rights,  and  should 
regain  the  estates  that  had  been  confiscated,  or  at  least 
obtain  an  equivalent  for  their  loss.  On  these  points, 
however,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  were  obdurate. 
All  that  could  be  obtained  was  an..engagement_  that 
tiiere  should  be  no  future  confiscations  or  prosecutions 
on  account  of  the  part  taken  in  the  war ;  that  Congress 
would  'earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  States '  to  restore  the  confiscated  estates  of  <x 
real  British  subjects,  and  of  Americans  who  had  not 
actually  taken  arms  for  the  British ;  ^  that  Congress 
would  also  earnestly  recommend  that  loyalists  who  had 
taken  arms  should  receive  back  their  estates  on  refund- 
ing the  money  which  had  been  paid  for  them,  and  that 
such  persons  should  have  liberty  to  remain  for  twelve 
months  in  the  United  States  '  unmolested  in  their  en- 
deavonrs  *  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  their  confiscated 
estates  and  rights. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  negotiation 
which  led  to  the  American  peace  was  that  in  its  latter 
stages  the  parties  most  seriously  opposed  to  one  another 
were  not  the  English  and  Americans,  but  the  Americans 
and  the  French.  Franklin,  it  is  true,  always  leaned  to 
the  French  side,  and  showed  much  gratitude  to  France 
and  some  animosity  to  England ;  but  John  Adams  bad 
long  disliked  and  distrusted  Vergennes,'  and  Jay,  who 
had  at  one  time  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  French 
alliance,  changed  into  the  most  violent  hostility.  *  He 
thinks,'  wrote  Franklin, '  the  French  minister  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  our  country ;  that  he  would  have 
■traitened  our  boundaries  to  prevent  the  growth  of  our 
people,  contracted  our  fishery  to  obstruct  the  increase 
•f  our  seamen,  and  retained  the  royalists  among  oi  to 
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keep  OB  divided ;  that  he  privately  opposes  all  our  n^ 
gotiations  with  foreign  Courts,  and  afforded  ns  daring 
th3  war  the  assistance  we  received,  only  to  keep  it  alive 
that  we  might  be  so  much  the-  more  weakened  by  it ; 
that  to  thii^  of  gratitude  to  France  is  the  greatest  of 
follies,  and  that  to  be  influenced  by  it  would  ruin  us. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  his  having  these  opinions,  and 
expresses  them  publicly,  sometimes  in  presence  of  the 
English  ministers.'  ^ 

Considering  all  that  France  had  done  for  America, 
such  language  sounds  very  strange,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  it.  While  the  French  minister  had  never 
wavered  in  his  determination  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  old  English  colonies  in  America,  he  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  uniformly  discouraged  all  attempts  to  annex 
Canada  to  them,  and  he  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
a  balance  of  power  in  America  in  which  neither  England 
nor  the  United  States  should  have  a  complete  ascen- 
dency. In  accordance  with  the  same  policy  he  con* 
tended  that  the  country  of  the  great  lakes  was  incon* 
testably  either  a  dependency  of  Canada  or  the  property 
of  Indians,  and  that  the  United  States  had  no  title  to 
it.  In  October  1782  Vergennes  expressed  these  views 
in  a  secret  despatch  to  the  French  envoy  in  America; 
he  added,  with  some  bitterness,  that  once  the  French 
ceased  to  subsidise  the  American  army  it  would  be  *  as 
useless  as  it  has  been  habitually  inactive,'  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  the  new  demand  for  money, 
while  the  Americans  obstinately  refused  the  payment 
of  taxes.  '  It  seems  to  be  much  more  natural,'  he  wrote, 
•for  them  to  raise  upon  themselves,  rather  than  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  King,  the  funds  which  the  defence 
of  their  cause  exacts.'  *    A  month  later  he  intimated  lo 
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die  Frenoh  ambassador  at  Madrid  his  determination  not 
to  continue  the  war  on  account  of  the  ambitious  pre- 
tensions of  the  Americans,  either  with  reference  to  the 
fisheries  or  to  their  boundaries.^  France  had  herself  an 
interest  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  the  French 
agents  strongly  denied  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  an 
unrestricted  participation  in  it.  The  fishery  of  the  broad 
sea,  they  said,  is  by  natural  law  open  to  all;  coast 
fisheries,  apart  from  express  treaty  provisions,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  coast ;  and  the 
Americans,  .in  ceasing  to  be  British  subjects,  had  lost 
all  right  to  fish  upon  an  English  coast.' 

The  Americans  soon  discovered  that  on  these  two 
important  questions  the  influence  of  France  was  hostile 
to  them,  and  on  the  question  of  the  Mississippi  boundary 
the  same  opposition  appeared.  The  country  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  south  by  part  of  Florida, 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  fringed  the  whole  length  of  the 
United  States;  and  although  it  had  not  yet  been  ap« 
propriated  or  divided  into  States,  it  was  the  great  field 
in  which  the  ultimate  expansion  of  the  English  race 
might  be  anticipated.  According  to  the  Spaniards  the 
boundaries  of  Florida  extended  far  into  this  coimtry, 
bnt  England  had  never  acknowledged  the  claim.  In 
tihe  proclamation  of  1763  the  country  was  recognised  as 
Indmn  territory  external  to  the  English  establishments.* 
Yergennes  agreed  with  Spain  that  the  United  States 
were  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  disputed  territory,  as  far  down 
M  the  Ohio,  he  thought  should  be  considered  part  of 
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Canada,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  bomidaiy  defined  hj 
the  Quebec  Act.  The  sonthem  portion,  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  proclamation  of  1763,  he  wished  to  be  ooo- 
sidered  Indian  territory,  under  the  joint  protectorate  d 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

The  question  was  one  which  had  been  for  some  time 
pending.  In  1779,  Congress  had  put  forward  an  ulti- 
matum for  peace,  in  which  they  claimed  the  Mississippi 
for  their  western  boundary.  In  1780,  however,  when 
the  question  of  a  Spanish  alliance  was  raised,  the  French 
envoy  had  strongly  represented  that  the  States  had  no 
right  whatever  to  this  western  territory  or  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river ;  that  the  Spanish  conquests  wonld 
probably  spread  over  this  country,  and  that  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  claim  to  the  Mississippi  boundary  was 
indispensable  if  Spain  was  to  be  induced  to  oo-operatt 
in  the  war.  Congress  listened  to  the  advice,  and  sUently 
dropped  the  claim,  making  a  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  States  the  sole  condition  of 
peace.^  The  claim,  however,  to  the  Mississippi  boundary 
was  now  revived,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
importance  to  England,  it  produced  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  kind  of  alliance  between  the  English  and  American 
diplomatists  in  opposition  to  those  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  motives  of  the  French  ministers  appear  to  have 
been  twofold.  They  were  consistently  jealous  of  the 
too  great  expansion  of  the  new  State,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  assist  their  allies  the  Spaniards.  France  had 
found  herself  unable  to  fulfil  her  pledge  of  recovering 
Gibraltar  by  arms;  she  had  failed  in  her  attempts  to 
induce  England  to  cede  it  in  exchange  for  Oran,  or 
West  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands,  or  Guadeloupe, 
and  she  had  equally  failed  in  her  intention  of  restoring 
/amaica  to  Spain.     Under  these  circumstances,  Yer- 
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gennee  would  gladly  have  compensated  Spain  by  giving 
her  the  power  of  extending  her  dominion  through  the 
unoccupied  territory  to  the  west  of  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  securing  to  her  the  sole  navi* 
gation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  antagonism  on  these  points  was  very  keen. 
Osw&ld  placed  in  the  hands  of  Jay  a  despatch  from 
Marbois,  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation  at  Phil* 
adelphia,  which  had  been  intercepted  by  the  English, 
and  which  showed  an  extreme  hostility  to  the  claims 
which  Samuel  Adams  and  a  large  party  in  New  England 
were  putting  forward  to  participate  in  the  fisheries.^ 
Vergennes  sent  his  favourite  secretary  Rayneval  with 
profound  secrecy  to  London  to  communicate  with  Shel- 
bume.  Jay  heard  of  it,  and  at  once  despatched  a  secret 
messenger  of  his  own  to  counteract  the  negotiation. 
Oswald  appears  to  have  told  Jay  very  strange  stories  of 
intimations  that  French  ministers  were  said  to  have 
given  in  1780  and  1782,  to  influential  Englishmen,  of 
their  willingness  to  terminate  the  contest  by  dividing 
the  American  colonies  between  France  and  England,'  and 
the  Americans  were  quite  aware  that  the  French  were 
opposing  their  claims  to  the  fisheries  and  to  the  extended 
boundaries.  On  the  Mississippi  question  the  parts  were 
so  curiously  inverted  that  Jay  strongly  maintamed  in 
opposition  to  Spain  the  right  of  the  English  to  a  free 
navigation  on  that  river,  and  he  even  urged  that  Eng- 
land should  retain  West  Florida  for  herself,  instead  of 
ceding  it  to  Spain.'  England,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
some  restrictions  which  were  easily  compromised,  waa 
ready  to  meet  the  American  demands.  The  United 
States  obtained  a  much  greater  extension  to  the  north 


>  See  this  letter  in  Jay's  lAf;         *  Fitzmaorice'i  1M$  c/  ShO^ 
hj  hi!  son,  L  490>494.  bums,  ilL  272. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  16^159. 
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and  to  the  west,  and  a  mach  greater  share  in  the  New*^ 
foundland  fishery  than  the  French  considered  they  had 
a  right  to,  and  the  alliance  between  France  and  America 
was  seriously  impaired. 

In  June  1781,  Congress  had,  perhaps  imprudently, 
consented,  at  the  wish  of  the  French  ministers,  to  bind 
their  commissioners  by  instructions  which  placed  the 
whole  control  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  recognition  of  independence  was 
alone  made  indispensable.  For  the  rest  the  language  of 
the  instructions  was  as  explicit  as  possible :  '  You  are 
to  make  the  most  candid  and  confidential  communica- 
tions upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our  generous 
ally  the  King  of  Prance ;  to  undertake  nothing  in  the 
negotiations  for  peace  or  truce  without  their  knowledge 
and  concurrence,  and  ultimately  to  govern  yourself  by 
their  advice  and  opinion/  *  No  words  could  more  dis- 
tinctly pledge  the  American  commissioners  to  France. 
But  in  spite  of  them,  Yergennes  complained  that  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  peace  he  could  obtain  only  the 
vaguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  answers  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  negotiators,  and  those  negotia- 
tors at  last  signed  the  preliminary  articles  without  his 
knowledge.  *  As  we  had  reason,'  they  wrote  to  Living- 
ston when  announcing  thjs  step,  '  to  imagine  that  the 
articles  respecting  the  boundaries,  the  refugees,  and 
fisheries  did  not  correspond  with  the  policy  of  this 
court,  we  did  not  communicate  the  preliminaries  to  the 
minister  until  they  were  signed.'  * 

They  were  conununicated  immediately  after,  with 
the  exception  of  one  article,  which  was  kept  separate 
and  secret,  defining  the  northern  boundary  of  West 
Florida  if  that  province  were  retained  by  Spain.     Ver- 

*  Tresoot*!  Diplomacy  of  ths         *  American  Diplomatic  O^nr^ 
Revolution,  p.  110.    See  Frank-      apondence,  x.  120. 
Hn'B  Warki,  ix.  45S. 
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gennes  complained  bitterly  that  the  commissioners,  in 
signing  the  articles  without  the  know}edge  of  the  French 
ministers,  without  even  informing  themselves  of  the 
fitate  of  the  negotiations  between  France  and  England, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  and  of  gross 
ingratitude.  John  Adams,  he  added,  on  his  return 
from  Holland  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  bad 
passed  nearly  three  weeks  in  Paris  without  the  ordinary 
attention  and  courtesy  of  calling  on  him.  In  a  con- 
fidential and  very  remarkable  despatch  he  directed 
Luzerne,  who  was  French  minister  in  America,  to  in- 
form  the  chief  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  commissioners,  and  he  complained 
of  the  diflBculties  which  it  threw  upon  France,  which  had 
to  attend  not  only  to  her  own  interests,  but  also  to  those 
of  Spain  and  Holland.  The  French  negotiation  with 
England,  he  said,  was  still  by  no   means  terminated, 

*  not  that  the  King,  if  he  had  shown  as  little  delicacy  in 
his  proceedings  as  the  American  commissioners,  might 
not  have  signed  articles  with  England  long  before  them.' 

*  I  accuse  no  person,*  he  concluded ;  *  I  blame  no  one, 
not  even  Dr.  Franklin.  He  has  yielded  too  easily  to  the 
bias  of  his  colleagues,  who  do  not  pretend  to  recognise 
the  rules  of  courtesy  in  regard  to  us.  All  their  atten- 
tions have  been  taken  up  by  the  English  whom  they 
have  met  in  Paris.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from 
what  has  passed  here  under  our  eyes,  we  shall  be  but 
poorly  paid  for  all  that  we  have  done  for  the  United 
States  and  for  securing  to  them  a  national  existence. 
I  will  add  nothing  in  respect  to  the  demand  for  money 
which  has  been  made  upon  us ;  you  may  well  judge  if 
conduct  like  this  encourages  us  to  make  demonstrations 
of  our  liberality.' ' 

'  The  letters  of  Vergennes  to  matie  Correspondence,  and  alM 
Franklin  and  to  Lnzeme  are  in  Franklin's  Works,  iz.  4i% 
printed  in  Hbm  American  DipUh      450,  463-45d. 
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Franklin,  who  was  most  anxious  to  retain  both  fof 
his  country  and  for  himself  the  good  opinion  of  France^ 
answered  the  remonstrance  of  Vergennes  in  a  very 
apologetical  strain.  He  admitted  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  '  been  guilty  of  neglecting  a  point  of 
biensimice ; '  but  he  urged  that  '  nothing  had  been 
agreed  to  in  the  preliminaries  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  France/  that  the  articles  were  merely  provisional, 
and  that  no  peace  could  take  place  between  America 
and  England  till  peace  had  also  been  made  between 
France  and  England.  He  expressed  the  most  lively 
gratitude  to  the  French  king,  and  his  hope  ^  that  the 
great  work,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  happily  con- 
ducted, is  so  nearly  brought  to  perfection,  and  is  so 
glorious  to  his  reign,  will  not  be  ruined  by  a  single  in- 
discretion of  ours.  And  certainly,'  he  added, '  the  whole 
edifice  sinks  to  the  ground  immediately,  if  you  refuse 
on  that  account  to  give  us  any  further  assistance.'  ^ 

This  hope  was  fiilfiUed.  France  had  already  resolved 
to  grant  America  a  new  loan,  though  her  own  finances 
were  strained  almost  to  the  uttermost.  She  did  not 
allow  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  to  alter  her  deter- 
mination, and  a  few  days  after  the  correspondence  I 
have  quoted,  six  millions  of  livres  were  granted.  At 
the  same  time  Vergennes  wrote  very  earnestly  to  Lu- 
zerne urging  him  to  impress  upon  Congress  that  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  peace  had  as  yet  been  finally 
attained.*  It  was  plain  that  Shelburne's  Ministry 
would  not  last,  and  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that 
Fox  if  he  came  to  power  would  be  disposed  to  continue 
the  war  with  France  provided  he  could  make  peace 
with  America.  The  fear  that  had  long  haunted  Ver- 
gennes, that  America  might  be  detached  from  the 
alliance,  and  that  the  whole  power  of  England  might 

in'B  Work$,  is.  Uh  >  Ibid.  pp.  466,  Ul, 
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be  employed  in  a  prolonged  war  against  her  European 
adverflaries,  was  not  even  yet  entirely  dispelled.^ 

It  suited  the  purpose  of  Franklin  to  represent  the 
conduct  of  the  commissioners  in  signing  the  prelimi* 
nary  articles  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
ministers  as  a  simple  failure  of  courtesy,  the  omission 
of  a  diplomatic  formality  which  ought  to  have  been 
observed,  but  which  was  of  no  practical  importance.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  view  was  not  the  true  one,  and  it 
is  equally  obvious  from  the  letters  of  the  commissioners 
to  their  own  Government  that  they  .were  perfectly  aware 
of  the  real  importance  of  what  they  had  done.  Two  of 
the  commissioners  had  conceived  a  profound  distrust  of 
the  French  Minister.*  They  believed  that  Rayneval  had 
been  sent  to  England  to  retard  or  prevent  the  recog^ 
nition  of  American  independence,  that  the  French 
Ministers  desired  to  keep  America  in  permanent  and 
humiliating  dependence,  and  that  they  were  acting 
falsely  and  treacherously  towards  her.  For  the  charge 
of  treachery  there  was  no  foundation.  The  indepen* 
dence  of  the  Americans  had  been  the  steady  aim  of 
France ;  she  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  abandon 
it,  and  although  Yergennes  desired  to  increase  the  in- 


*  See  a  remarkable  letter  ol 
Montmorin  to  YergenneB  de- 
tailing Mb  argument  with  the 
Spanish  Minister  (March  80, 
1782).-Circourt,  iii.  826-328. 

*  Jay's  views  on  the  subjeot 
are  very  fully  put  forward  in  a 
long  letter  to  Livingston  (Ameri- 
ean  Diplomatic  Correspondence, 
wnL  129-208),  and  the  similar 
viewt  of  Adams  are  expressed  in 
wreral  letters  in  the  same  col- 
leetion.  Both  Jay  and  Adams 
iMve  found  powerful  defender! 
in  their  descendantB  and  bi^ 
grapheri.    See  the  1/^$  ef  /«f  , 


by  his  son,  and  the  Life  of 
Adams,  by  his  grandson.  Wiw 
these  should  be  compared  the 
commentary  of  Mr.  Sparks, 
American  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence, viii.  208,  213.  See, 
too,  among  more  recent  workB, 
the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  Digest  of  International 
Law,  by  F.  Wharton  (Washing- 
ton, 1887),  and  an  Address  on 
the  Peace  Negotiations  of  1782- 
1783  before  the  New  Yoit  Hi*' 
torical  Society  by  John  Jay, 
printed  with  oopioos  illostratioof 
in  1884. 
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fluence  of  his  own  ooantry  by  a  balance  of  power  ia 
America,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  opposed  American 
interests  on  any  point  on  which  he  had  ever  promised 
to  support  them.  France  was,  however,  endeavouring, 
as  the  principal  member  of  a  great  coalition,  to  make 
peace,  and  she  was  seeking  to  reconcile  many  conflict- 
ing interests  and  to  satisfy  many  conflicting  claims.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  she  desired  that  America  should 
make  a  serious  sacrifice  of  her  prospects  for  the  benefit 
of  the  other  belligerents,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

The  publication  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
Vergennes  shows  that  his  relations  with  the  Spanish 
Government  were  at  this  time  very  embarrassing.  Mo* 
rida  Blanca,  who  directed  Spanish  politics,  looked  upon 
American  independence  with  scarcely  concealed  detes- 
tation. He  clearly  saw  the  danger  of  the  precedent  to 
all  colonial  Powers,  and  there  were  already  serious  dis- 
turbances in  several  parts  of  Spanish  America.^  The 
failure  of  nearly  all  the  special  objects  of  Spanish  am- 
bition  had  greitly  irritated  him,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  attack  upon  Gibraltar  he  was  betrayed  into  some 
very  ungenerous  and  unwarrantable  insinuations  di- 
rected against  the  French  soldiers  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  siege."  Vergennes  showed  some  natural  resent- 
ment, but  he  had  no  wish  to  throw  away  the  Spanish 
alliance,  and  every  wish  to  gratify  his  ally.  If  his  policy 
had  been  carried  out  it  seems  clear  that  he  would  have 
established  a  claim  for  concessions  from  England  by 
supporting  her  against  America  on  the  questions  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  border  and  the  Newfoundland 
fishery,  and  that  he  would  have  partially  compensated 
Spain  for  her  failure  before  Gibraltar  by  obtaining  for 
her  a  complete  ascendency  upon  the  Mississippi    Tht 


*  Bee  Ihe  letten  of  Vergennes      US,  820,  82S-.82S. 
lo    Moftlmorin.— Oirooort,    OL         *  Ibid.  pp.  829, 
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■access  of  such  a  policy  would  have  been  extremely  difi« 
pleasing  to  the  Congress,  and  Jay  and  Adams  defeated 
it.  Franklin  very  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  secret 
signature.  Livingston,  writing  fix)m  America,  strongly 
blamed  it,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  sus« 
picions  of  the  commissioners  were  unfounded.  But  the 
act  was  dcxie,  and  if  it  can  be  justified  by  success,  that 
justification  at  least  is  not  wanting. 

The  separate  signature  appears  to  have  had  one  im- 
portant effect  upon  European  affairs.  The  cession  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Spaniards  had  for  some  time  been 
seriously  considered  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Shelbume  him- 
self was  disposed  to  agree  to  it.  After  a  long  delibera- 
tion the  Cabinet  had  actually  resolved  to  exchange 
Gibraltar  for  Guadaloupe,  when  the  news  of  the  accom- 
plished peace  with  America  induced  them  to  reconsider 
their  determination.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  skill, 
hardihood,  and  good  fortune  that  marked  the  American 
negotiation.  Everything  the  United  States  could  with 
any  shadow  of  plausibility  demand  from  England  they 
obtained,  and  much  of  what  they  obtained  was  granted 
them  in  opposition  to  the  two  great  Powers  by  whose 
assistance  they  had  triumphed.  The  conquests  of  France 
were  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  financial 
ruin  which  impelled  her  with  giant  steps  to  revolution. 
The  acquisition  of  Minorca  and  Florida  by  Spain  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  establishment  of  an  example 
which  before  long  deprived  her  of  her  own  colonies. 
Holland  received  an  almost  fatal  blow  by  the  losses  she 
incurred  during  the  war.  England  emerged  from  the 
■truggle  with  a  diminished  empire  and  a  vastly  augmented 

'  Iltsmanrice*8  Life  of  Shel  est  extant  aoooant  of  the  nego- 

hwmst  iii.  305,  806,  814.    Lord  tiations  that  led  to  the  peaoo  of 
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debt,  and  her  ablest  statesmen  believed  and  said  thai 
the  days  of  her  greatness  were  over.  But  America, 
though  she  had  been  reduced  by  the  war  to  almost  the 
lowest  stage  of  impoverishment  and  impotence,  gained 
at  the  peace  almost  everything  that  she  desired,  and 
started  with  every  promise  of  future  greatness  upon  the 
mighty  career  that  was  before  her. 

The  part  of  the  treaty  with  England  which  excited 
most  severe  criticism  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
loyalists.  These  unfortunate  men  had,  indeed,  a  claim 
of  the  very  strongest  kind  to  the  protection  of  England, 
for  they  had  lost  everything  in  her  cause.  Some  had 
simply  fled  from  the  country  before  mob  violence,  and 
had  been  attainted  in  their  absence.  Others  had  actu- 
ally taken  up  arms,  and  they  had  done  so  at  the  express 
invitation  of  the  English  Oovemment  and  of  English 
generals.  Their  abandonment  was  described  by  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Opposition  as  an  act  of  un- 
qualified baseness  which  would  leave  an  enduring  stain 
on  the  English  name.  *  What,'  said  Lord  North,  *  are 
not  the  claims  of  those  who,  in  conformity  to  their 
allegiance,  their  cheerful  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
Parliament,  their  confidence  in  the  proclamation  of  our 
generals,  invited  under  every  assurance  of  military, 
parliamentary,  political,  and  afiectionate  protection, 
espoused  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  their  properties,  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  ?  '  *  It 
had  hitherto  nearly  always  been  the  custom  to  close  a 
stiTiggle,  which  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  civil 
war,  by  a  generous  act  of  amnesty  and  restitution.  At 
the  Peace  of  Miinster  a  general  act  of  indemnity  had 
been  passed,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Spanish  sovereign 
had  either  regained  their  confiscated  properties,  or  had 
been  indemnified  for  their  loss.     A  similar  measure  had 


>  Pari.  HiaU  zdiL  U%. 
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been  exacted  in  favour  of  the  revolted  Catalans  hf 
France  at  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  England 
at  tiie  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  Spain  had  frankly  conceded 
it.  The  case  of  the  American  loyalists  was  a  still 
stronger  one,  and  the  Opposition  emphatically  main« 
tained  that  the  omission  of  any  effectual  provision  for 
them  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  '  unless  marked  by  the 

{'ost  indignation  of  Parliament,  would  blast  for  ever  the 
LOhour  of  this  country/  ^ 

This  charge  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  just  one. 
It  is  evident  fix)m  the  correspondence  which  has  now 
been  published  that  Shelbume  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  negotiation  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  loyalists  to  their  civil  rights 
and  to  their  properties.  He  directed  Oswald  to  make 
their  claims  an  article  of  the  first  importance.  He  re- 
peatedly threatened  to  break  off  the  whole  negotiation 
if  it  were  not  conceded,  and  he  suggested  more  than 
one  way  in  which  it  might  be  accomplished.  Savannah 
and  Charleston  had,  indeed,  been  evacuated  ;  but  New 
York  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  till  the  peace,  and 
they  might  reasonably  ask  for  a  compensation  to  the 
loyalists  as  the  price  of  its  surrender.  A  vast  amount 
.  of  ticrritory  to  the  south  of  Canada,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  had  been  conceded  to  the  United  States 
to  which  they  had  very  little  claim,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  the  English  that  lands  in  the  uninhabited  country 
should  be  sold,  and  that  a  fund  should  be  formed  to 
compensate  the  loyalists.  Vergennes  strenuously  sup- 
ported Shelbume,  and  urged,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
humanity,  that  the  Americans  should  grant  an  amnesty 
and  a  restoration.  As  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  his 
motives  appear  to  have  been  those  of  a  humane  and 
lionourable  man.  He  knew  that  the  loyalists  represented 

>  Ammal  BsifiiUr,  17S8,  p.  ISA. 
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khe  real  opinions  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  he  was  himself  mainly  responsible  fiir 
their  ruin.  If  France  had  not  drawn  the  sword,  tbem 
is  little  doubt  that  they  would  still  have  been  th« 
leading  class  in  America.  The  intervention,  howeveri 
of  Vergennes  was  attributed  by  Jay  and  Adams  to  the 
most  malevolent  and  Machiavellian  motives,^  and  the 
lime  had  passed  when  a  French  minister  could  greatly 
influence  American  councils.  The  commissioners  took 
their  stand  upon  the  constitutional  ground  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  grant  what  was  demanded,  for 
the  loyalists  had  been  attainted  by  particular  Acts  of 
particular  State  legislatures,  and  it  was  only  these  legis- 
latures that  could  restore  them.  That  there  was  no 
disposition  in  America  to  do  so  they  honestly  admitted. 
Franklin,  whose  own  son  was  a  distinguished  and  very 
honourable  loyalist,  was  conspicuous  for  his  vindictive- 
ness  against  the  class,  and  he  even  tried  to  persuade  the 
English  negotiators  that  the  loyalists  had  no  claim  upon 
England,  for  their  misrepresentations  had  led  her  to 
prolong  the  war.^  The  loyalist  question  was  one  of  those 
on  which  the  three  commissioners  were  cordially  united, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  represented  the  domi- 
nant party  in  America. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  yield. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  possible  to  have  continued 
the  war  solely  upon  this  ground  ;  but  a  year  of  hostili- 
ties would  cost  much  more  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired as  compensation,  and  it  would  have  inflamed  the 
American  hatred  of  the  loyalists  to  madness.  Once  the 
independence  of  America  was  recognised,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  England  to  provide  that  they  should  livf 
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■ecnrely  vnong  a  hostile  population  and  under  a  hostile 
Gk>yemment.  The  Americana  clearly  saw  that  England 
could  not  enforce  the  claims  of  the  loyalists,  and  they 
therefore  persisted  in  resisting  them.  Congress  directed 
the  commissioners  to  enter  into  no  engagement  respect- 
ing loyalists  unless  Great  Britain  promised  compensation 
for  losses  caused  to  private  persons  by  persons  in  her 
service  during  the  war.  The  recommendation  it  ulti- 
mately made,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
to  the  State  legislatures  in  favour  of  the  loyalists  was 
probably  always  intended  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  took  some  honourable  and 
generous  steps  to  heal  the  breach;^  but  in  general 
popular  feeling  showed  itself  after  the  peace  in  the 
highest  degree  rancorous  towards  all  who  were  suspected 
of  Tory  opinions.  The  loyalists  whose  properties  had 
been  confiscated,  or  who  had  been  banished  by  acts  of 
attainder,  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  known 
sympathisers  with  the  old  Grovemment.  Mob  violence, 
however,  and  many  forms  of  injustice,  made  life  almost 
intolerable  for  them  in  their  homes,  and  emigration  to 
British  territory  took  place  on  a  scale  which  had  been 
hardly  paralleled  since  the  Huguenots.  It  has  been 
estimated,  apparently  on  good  authority,  that  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  alone, 
the  loyalist  emigrants  atid  their  families  amounted  to 
not  less  than  35,000  persons,  and  that  the  total  number 
of  refugees  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  100,000.* 

Many  reasons  conspired  to  strengthen  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Americans  to  resist  all  demands  in  favour  of 
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the  loyalists.  The  civil  war  between  Whigs  and  Tories 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  much  more  savage  than  the 
war  between  the  English  and  the  Americans ;  and  the 
revolutionaiy  party  attributed  with  some  reason  the  long 
continuance  of  the  struggle  to  the  existence  and  to  the 
representations  of  the  great  loyalist  party  in  America. 
The  power  of  Congress  was  still  extremely  uncertain ; 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  States  to  obey 
its  mandates,  and  the  restoration  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  leaders  of  the  party  disaffected  to  the  new 
state  of  things  might  be  very  dangerous.  The  country 
was  exhausted  and  impoverished  and  in  no  mood  to  pay 
anything,  and  strong  personal  and  class  interests  were 
hostile  to  a  restoration.  The  loyalists  to  a  great  extent 
sprang  from  and  represented  the  old  gentry  of  the 
country.  The  prospect  of  seizing  their  property  had 
been  one  great  motive  which  induced  many  to  enter 
into  the  war.  The  owners  of  the  confiscated  property 
now  grasped  the  helm.  New  men  exercised  the  social 
influence  of  the  old  families,  and  they  naturally  dreaded 
the  restoration  of  those  whom  they  had  displaced. 

It  remained  for  England  to  discharge  her  obligations 
to  her  exiled  partisans.  In  1782  and  for  some  years 
later,  regular  annuities  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
40,000Z.  a  year  were  granted  as  compensation  to  loyalists, 
but  this  sum  was  distributed  among  only  815  persons. 
Additional  sums,  amounting  to  between  17,0002.  and 
18,000Z.  a  year,  were  granted  occasionally,  and  for  par- 
ticular or  occasional  losses,^  and  it  was  agreed  that 
officers  who  had  served  as  volunteers  in  provincial  regi- 
ments in  America  should  receive  half-pay.*  When  it 
had  become  clear  that  the  States  would  not  listen  to  the 
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recommendation  of  Congress  to  restore  the  loyalists  to 
their  estates,  an  Act  was  carried  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
and  former  fortunes  of  persons  who  were  reduced  to  dis- 
tress by  the  American  troubles.  The  inquiry  dragged 
on  slowly  for  several  years.  Miserable  stories  were  told 
of  hearts  and  minds  that  broke  under  the  prolonged 
suspense  of  once  affluent  loyalists  who  were  driven  to 
suicide  and  insanity,  or  were  languishing  in  a  debtor's 

fM)l.  In  1788  the  subject  was  again  discussed  in 
arliament,  and  in  1790  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  claimants  in  England,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada  were  5,072,  of  whom  954  either  with- 
drew or  failed  to  establish  their  claims.  Among  the 
remainder  about  3,110,000Z.  was  distributed.  When 
it  is  added  that  many  had  received  annuities,  half -pay 
as  military  officers,  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown  and 
special  favours  in  the  distribution  of  ordinary  patron- 
age, it  will  not,  I  think,  appear  that  England  showed 
herself  ungrateful  to  her  friends.^ 

»  Sabine,  pp.  107-112. 
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Page  8.  For  a  discussion  of  the  different  forms  of  government 
in  the  colonies,  for  **  a  sketch  of  their  charters,  constitutional  his- 
tory, and  ante-revolutionary  jurisprudence,"  see  Story's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution,  pp.  3-83,  especiallv  pp.  67  et  seq. 

For  a  recent  and  very  useful  treatment  of  tiiis  subject,  con- 
sult Hinsdale's  Ths  American  Government,  ch.  ii., "  How  the  Colo- 
nies were  Governed,"  pp.  36-51. 

Page  25.  On  the  system  of  entails  in  Virginia,  consult  Jeffer- 
son's Autobiography,  Writings,  vol.  i.  See  also  Randall's  Life  of 
Jefferson  and  Rives's  Life  of  Madison, 

Page  27,  line  9.  For  Burke's  famous  passage  on  this  subject 
see  his  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
181,  182,  Payne's  edition. 

Page  28.  For  Patrick  Henry's  agency  in  the  "Parson's 
Cause,"  see  Fiske's  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  18 ;  Tyler'a 
Life  of  Henry,  ch.  iv. ;  Writings  of  Henry,  edited  by  William 
Wirt  Henry.  Mahon's  History  of  England  (vol.  v.  pp.  89-91)  has 
an  interesting  passage  on  the  character  of  Henry,  apparently 
based  on  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry. 

Page  40.  For  further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  colonies 
to  the  Crown  and  to  Parliament,  the  allegiance  and  rights  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  see  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  xvii., 
on  "  General  Review  of  the  Colonies  " ;  Chamberlain,  The  Revolu- 
tion Impending,  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol. 
vi. ;  Knox's  Controversy  hetivee.n  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country. 

Page  42.  Summarise  the  "  chief  restrictions  of  the  commer- 
cial code."  See  the  very  valuable  passage  in  Lecky's  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  pp.  8-12  ;  also  Miss  Eleanor 
L.  Lord's  Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  extra  vol. 
xvii. 

Consider  the  Navigation  Acts  in  this  connection. 
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The  mercantile  theory  and  the  commercial  policy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  suggest  a  subject  very  worthy  of  extended  study. 
Lecky,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  says  : 

''  The  real  evil  of  the  colonies  la^  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
mother  country,  in  the  system  of  restrictions  intended  to  secure  for  Eng- 
land a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  and  to  crush  every  manufacture 
that  could  compete  with  English  industry.  It  was  a  policy  which 
sprang,  in  a  great  degree,  from  that  mercantile  theory  which  denied  the 
possibility  of  a  commerce  mutually  beneficial  to  the  parties  engaged  in 
it.  It  was  strengthened  by  the  Revolution  [of  1688J,  which  gave  com- 
mercial classes  a  new  pre-eminence  in  English  le^lation,  and  it  had 
political  consequences  of  the  gravest  character."— -Vol.  iL  p.  8,  editiou 
of  1878. 

The  following  is  a  notable  passage  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mercantile  system  on  colonial  attachments : 

"  The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  boast  of,  either  in 
the  original  establishment,  or,  as  far  as  concerns  their  internal  govern- 
ment, in  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  America.  .  .  .  Upon 
all  these  different  occasions  [of  settlements]  it  was  not  the  wisdom  and 
policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice,  of  the  European  governments 
which  peopled  and  ..etiltivated  America.  When  those  establishments 
were  enectuated  and  had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  the  first  regulations  which  she  made  with 
regard  to  them  had  always  in  view  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of 
their  commerce,  to  confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their 
expense ;  and.  consequently,  rather  to  damp  and  discourage  than  to 
quicken  and  lorward  the  course  of  their  prosperity.  In  the  different 
ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  consists  one  of  the 
most  essential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations 
with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  best  of  them  all,  that  or  England,  is. 
only  somewhat  less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  tne  rest" 
— Smithes  Wealth  of  ^ationSj  book  iv.  ch.  vii.  Cited  by  Massey,  Bistort/ 
of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

On  this  suWect  see  also  Pitkin's  Civil  and  Political  History 
of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-106,  the  latter  half  of  ch.  iii. 

Probably  the  best  single  study  on  this  subject  is  The  Com-  "^ 
mercial  Policy  of  England  toward  the  American  Colonies,  by 
George  Louis  Beers,  in  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics,  and  Public  Law,  vol.  iii.  No.  2,  1893;  i^otice 
especially  pp.  43-45  and  66-70;  consult,  also,  Prof.  H.  L.  Os- 
good's articles  on  The  Colonial  Corporation^  in  the  "Political 
Science  Quarterly"  for  1896. 

Pages  60,  61.  The  Revolution  was  preceded  by  a  hot  party 
controversy,  and  the  partisans  and  disputants  used  heated  terms 
in  describing  one  another.  The  colonists  were  "  rioters,"  "  incen- 
diaries," "  rebels,"  and  "  traitors  " ;  the  British  and  Tories  were 
"despots"  and  "tyrants."  A  dispassionate  examination  into  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  while  dispelling  these  false  and  harm- 
ful impressions,  will,  we  believe,  vindicate  the  party  of  American 
independence.  John  Adams  sets  forth  with  boldness  and  with 
some  heibt  the  American  patriot  feeling  of  that  day : 
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**  Every  man  of  every  character  who,  by  voting,  writing,  speaking,  or 
otherwise,  had  favourea  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Act,  and  every  other 
measure  of  a  minister  or  governor  who  they  knew  was  aiming  at  the  de- 
struction of  their  form  of  government  and  introducing  parliamentary 
taxation,  was  uniformly,  in  some  department  or  other,  promoted  to  some 
place  of  honour  or  profit  for  ten  years  together ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  man  who  favoured  the  people  in  their  opposition  to  those  innova- 
tions was  depressed,  degraded,  and  persecuted!,  so  far  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  do  it. 

"  This  they  considered  as  a  systematical  means  of  encouraging  every 
man  of  abilities  to  espouse  the  cause  of  parliamentary  taxation  and  the 
plan  of  destroying  their  charter  privileges,  and  to  discourage  all  from 
exerting  themselves  in  opposition  to  them.  This  thev  thought  a  plan  to 
enslave  them,  for  they  uniformly  think  that  the  aestruction  of  their 
charter,  making  the  council  and  judges  wholly  dependent  on  the  Crown, 
and  the  people  subject  to  the  unlimited  power  of  Parliament  as  their 
supreme  legislative,  is  slavery. — Novanglua^  written  in  1774.  Adamses 
Worhs^  vol.  iv.  pp.  53, 54.  Read  further  in  this  work  for  colonial  vindi- 
cation. 

Page  62.  The  "  constitutional  competence  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  colonies  "  suggests  a  most  interesting  topic  to  the  student. 
Was  the  taxing  policy  "  a  departure  from  the  old  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  colonies  "  f  Were  the  Americans  standing  for  old 
rights  which  were  being  violated  f  Were  our  fathers  seeking  to 
preserve  an  old  constitution  or  to  impose  a  new  one  t  Were  uiey 
conservators  or  innovators  f  Upon  the  answer  to  such  questions 
depends,  in  a  measure,  the  justice  of  their  course,  and  whether  or 
not  their  movement  was  of  the  essence  of  revolution  and  rebellion. 
Speaking  for  the  Americans,  John  Adams  insisted  that  they  were 
not  rebels. 

"  Opposition,  nay,  open,  avowed  resistance  by  arms  against  usurpa- 
tion and  lawless  violence  is  not  rebellion  by  the  law  of  God  or  the  land. 
Eesistance  to  lawful  authority  makes  rebellion.  Hampden,  Russell,  Sid- 
ney, Soraers,  Holt,  Tillotson,  Burnet,  Hoadley,  etc.,  were  no  tyrants  nor 
rebels,  although  some  of  them  were  in  arms  and  the  others  undoubtedly 
excited  resistance." —  Works.,  iv.  57, 58. 

"  Shame  on  the  American  who  calls  the  Stamp  Act  tow." — Wendell 
Phillips,  Speech  on  the  Murder  of  Lovejoy. 

"  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  American  leaders,  as  soon  as  they 
awoke  to  a  realisinsr  sense  of  the  power  which  lay  at  the  centre  of  the  old 
Constitution  of  the  British  Empire,  demanded  a  new  constitution — one  in 
which  Parliament,  by  solemn  agreement  and  enactment,  should  set  a 
limit  to  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  But  in  their  arguments  and  in  their 
acts  they  ignored  the  fact  that  Parliament  had  never  set  any  such  limit, 
and  they  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  were  already  living  under  the 
new  constitution  which  they  desired.  Hence  arose  the  revolutionary 
character  of  their  argument.  It  was  meant  for  a  constitution  other  than 
the  one  which  actually  existed.  The  loyalists  were  the  party  who  dis- 
cussed the  issues  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  Constitution,  and  were  there- 
fore the  constitutionalists  of  the  time." — Prof.  H.  L.  Osgood,  in  Pblitical 
Science  Quarterly.,  March,  1898. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Lecky's  pages  that  he  rejects  this 
view,  and  is  more  in  accord  with  the  usual  view  of  American 
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^writers  on  the  subject.    See,  also,  Burke,  Chatham,  and  Franklin  ^ 
for  a  vindication  of  the  constitutionalism  of  the  American  posi- 
tion.   Also  Professor  Tyler,  whose  book  Professor  Osgood  is  re- 
yiewing,  in  the  chapter  on  Dickinson,  says : 

^  Diokloson  relies  on  English  principles  with  which  to  oppose  Eng- 
lish aggressions ;  conservative,  with  a  natural  opposition  to  all  change 
that  violated  the  sequences  of  established  law,  he  would  show  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  it  was  their  own  rulers  and  not  the  Americans  who  were 
violatinff  the  Constitution ;  that  the  demands  of  the  Americans,  so  far 
from  bemg  the  spawn  of  a  factious  or  revolutionary  temper,  were  derived 
immediately  from  the  records,  statutes,  law  books,  ana  most  approved 
writers  of  our  mother  country — those  *  dead  but  most  faithful  counsellors 
who  cannot  be  daunted  by  fear,  nor  muzzled  by  affection,  reward,  or 
hope  of  preferment,  and  therefore  may  be  safely  believed.'  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, m  1775,  events  occurred  which  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the 
whole  dispute,  and  swept  an  apparent  m^ority  of  the  American  people 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  such  ideas  and  methods.  John  Dickinson^s 
concession  to  Parliament  of  a  legislative  authority  over  us,  even  to  a 
limited  extent,  was  roughly  discarded ;  instead  of  which  was  enthroned 
among  us  the  unhistoric  and  makeshift  doctrine  that  American  alle- 
giance was  due  not  at  all  to  Parliament,  but  to  the  Crown  only." — Liter- 
ary Sistory  of  the  American  Bevolution,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  83. 

It  will  appear  to  the  judicial  student  of  these  times  that  in 
this  constitutional  controversy  (as  in  most  others),  at  least  in  all 
its  stages,  neither  party  was  wholly  right  nor  wholly  wrong.  As 
the  Americans  changea  their  ground,  as  they  advanced  from  the 
position  of  1765-1766  to  that  of  1775-1776,  they  assumed  the  atti- 
tude which  Professor  Osgood  describes,  and  their  movement  ceased 
to  be  constitutional  and  became  revolutionary.  But  this  revolu- 
tionary advance  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  just  constitutional 
struggle.  The  issues  of  that  struggle  were  momentous.  To  these 
issues  American  students  should  never  permit  themselves  to  be 
indifferent,  though  they  should  always  seek  to  be  impartial. 

Page  65.  The  seventeen  colonies  included  Canada  and  the 
West  Indian  Plantations.  "  The  other  North  American  colonies, 
more  possibly  from  a  consciousness  of  weakness  than  a  principle 
of  duty,  though  they  could  by  no  means  form  the  same  preten- 
sions to  independence  as  being  either  conquered  countries  or 
countries  settled  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government, 
thought  proper  to  submit,  but  not  all  with  equal  grace."  There 
was  resistance  and  opposition  in  St.  Christopher's  and  Nevis,  in 
the  West  Indies,  stirred  by  the  crews  of  New  England  vessels.^ 
The  Annual  Register  for  1765,  p.  56. 

Page  67.  Deferring  the  stamp  tax  for  a  year  was  afterwards 
seen  by  the  Tory  politicians  to  have  been  a  mistake,  as  merely 
offering  time  to  the  colonists  to  arouse  and  organise  opposition. 

Page  70.  For  the  long  series  of  resolutions  and  addresses  to 
Parliament  and  comments  thereon,  consult  Force's  Americcm 
Archives,  Almon's  Prior  DocumentSy  the  Colonial  Records,  Tht 
Annual  Register,  1764  and  1765. 
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Page  73.  For  a  copy  of  the  Stamp  Act  use  the  Americoin 
History  Leaflet,  No.  21  (Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York).  For  the  Dec- 
laration of  Kights  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  see  Hart's  Amer- 
ican History  by  Contemporaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  402-404. 

Page  76.  This  passage  from  Lecky  deserves  distinction  as  a 
ffenerous  recognition  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  underly- 
ing the  American  cause. 

Page  77.  For  the  English  view  and  argument  on  representa- 
tion, see  Channing's  StwaenVs  History  of  the  United  States,  pp. 
162-166 ;  and  Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion,  vol.  i.  pp.  104-106,  for  Dulany's  statement  of  and  answer  to 
the  view  of  "  virtual  representation." 

Page  121.  On  the  character  and  work  of  Samuel  Adams  con- 
sult, in  addition  to  Lecky,  Wells's  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  Hos- 
mer's  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  pp.  1-16. 

Page  133.  On  the  tea  duty,  see  an  article  in  the  American 
Historical  Review  for  January,  1898. 

Pa^e  137.  Compare  this  with  Bancroft's  account  of  the 
"  Affair  of  the  Gaspee."  "  Dudingston  seconded  the  insolence  of 
his  superior  officer,  insulted  the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  islands 
of  sheep  and  hogs,  cut  down  trees,  fired  at  market  boats,  de- 
tained vessels  without  a  colourable  pretext,  and  made  illegal 
seizures  of  goods  of  which  the  recovery  cost  more  than  they  were 
worth.  .  .  .  The  whole  affair  was  conducted  on  a  sudden  impulse." 
— Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  pp.  414, 415. 

Page  138.  For  the  work  of  the  colonial  committees  of  cor- 
respondence— a  work  of  first  importance — consult  Wells's  Life  of 
Samuel  Adams,    See  Index  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Page  151.  Of  this  scene  before  the  Privy  Council  and  Wed- 
derburn's  speech,  Franklin  says : 

"  The  Solicitor-General  then  went  into  what  he  called  a  history  of  the 
province  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  bestowed  plenty  of  abuse  upon  it, 
mingled  with  encomium  on  the  governors.  But  the  favourite  part  of  his 
discourse  was  levelled  at  your  agent,  who  stood  there  the  butt  of  his  in- 
vective ribaldry  for  near  an  hour,  not  a  single  lord  adverting  to  the  im- 
propriety and  indecency  of  treating  a  public  messenger  in  so  ignomini- 
ous a  manner  who  was  present  onlj^  as  the  person  delivering  your 
petition,  with  the  consideration  of  which  no  part  of  his  conduct  had  any 
concern.  If  he  had  done  a  wrong  in  obtaining  and  transmitting  the 
letters,  that  was  not  the  tribunal  where  he  was  to  be  accused  and  tried. 
The  cause  was  already  before  the  Chancellor.  Not  one  of  their  lordships 
checked  and  recalled  the  orator  to  the  business  before  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  verv  few  excepted,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  highly  the  enter- 
tainment, and  frequently  burst  out  in  loud  applause.  ...  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  was  very  angry  on  this  occasion,  and  therefore  I  did  pur- 
pose to  add  no  reflections  of  mine  on  the  treatment  the  Assembly  and 
their  agent  have  received,  lest  they  should  be  thought  the  eftects  of  re- 
;^ei!itment  and  a  desire  of  exasperating.    But,  indeed,  what  1  feel  on  my 
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own  account  is  half  loBt  in  what  I  feel  for  the  public.  When  I  see  that 
all  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances  are  so  odious  to  Govemment 
that  even  the  mere  pipe  which  conveys  them  becomes  obnoxious,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  peace  and  union  are  to  be  maintained  or  restored 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  £mpire.  Grievances  cannot  be  re- 
dressed unless  they  are  known,  and  they  cannot  be  known  bilt  through 
complaints  and  petitions.  If  these  are  deemed  affronts  and  the  messen- 
gers punished  as  offenders,  who  will  henceforth  send  petitions  ?  It  has 
been  thought  a  dangerous  thing  in  any  State  to  stop  u{)  the  vents  of 
griefs.  Wise  eovemments  have  therefore  generally  received  petitions 
with  some  iuoulgence,  even  when  but  slightly  founded.  Those  who 
think  themselves  injured  by  their  rulers  are  sometimes,  by  a  mild  and 
prudent  answer,  convinced  of  their  error.  But  where  complaining  is  a 
crime,  hope  becomes  despair." — ^Bigelow's  Life  of  Franklin  from  his 
Own  Writings,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196-198. 

See  the  report  of  Franklin's  examination  at  the  Council  Cham- 
ber— **The  Hearing  at  the  Cockpit  "—January  11,  1774,  and 
Franklin's  own  account  of  the  transactions  relating  to  the  Hutch- 
inson Letters  in  Bigelow's  Fraiiklin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  200-233.  See, 
also,  Considerations  on  the  Measures  Relating  to  the  Colonies, 
American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  1899^1402. 

"  It  was  then  the  usage  for  the  Council  to  meet  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  a  building  which  passed  by  the  name  of  the  '  Cockpit'  Around  the 
fire  and  down  the  sides  of  the  long  table  had  oflen  been  gathered  many 
famous  men.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  room  had  ever 
held  a  companv  quite  so  distinguished  as  that  assemblage  to  hear  the 
agent  of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  insulted,  browbeaten,  ma- 
ligned, and  defamed.  In  that  room  had  been  done  many  acts  shameful 
alike  to  the  English  Govemment  and  to  Englishmen.  But  none  went 
down  to  such  a  depth  of  infamv  as  that  perpetrated  on  that  day  on 
our  illustrious  countryman." — John  Bach  McMaster's  Life  of  Franklin, 
Series  of  American  Men  of  Letters. 

Page  165.  Summarise  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  policy 
of  coercion  now  adopted  by  the  ministry.  The  '*  four  intolerable 
measures" — ^the  Boston  Port  BilU  the  Massachusetts  Bill,  the 
Transportation  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act — should  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  study.  These  were  measures  of  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  leading  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  they  should  be  considered  under  the  light  of  their  treatment 
by  American  historians.    See  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  xi. 

On  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  Massachusetts  charter  Grahame, 
the  Scotch  historian,  says : 

**  The  town  meetings  (as  thev  were  called)  were  not  less  valued  by  the 
Americans  than  dreadea  by  the  British  Government,  which  regarded 
them  as  the  nurseries  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  Their  institution  was 
coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of  civilised  society  in  New  England, 
and  their  endurance  had  sustained  only  a  short  interruption  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.  and  the  tyrannical  administration  of  his  minister,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros ;  and  while  they  presented  the  image  they  partly  sup- 
plied the  place  of  that  pure  democratical  constitution  which  was  origi- 
nally planted  in  Massacnusetts,  and  the  modification  of  which  by  die 
second  provincial  charter  that  followed  the  British  Revolution  had 
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always  been  to  a  numerous  party  among  the  colonists  the  Bubjeot  of  re- 
gretful or  indignant  remembrance.  In  losing  this  privilege  the  people 
of  New  England  beheld  themselves  stripped  of  the  last  remaining  vestige 
•of  those  peculiar  advantages  which  were  gained  by  the  courage  and 
virtue  of  their  forefathers ;  and  in  invading  it,  the  British  Gk>vemment 
palpably  assimilated  its  own  policy  to  that  of  a  reign  which  had  pro- 
voked successful  revolt  and  which  was  now  universally  reproached  as 
tyrannical." — Colonial  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  484.  See, 
Also,  Pitkin's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  265-267. 

For  a  study  of  the  Quebec  Act  consult  CoflBn's  The  Province 
of  ^ehec  cmd  the  Early  American  Revolution,  Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1896. 

Page  193.  For  the  work  of  Galloway,  one  of  the  leading  loy- 
alists, consult  Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the  America/n  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.  ch.  xvii. 

Page  207.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  the  battles  of  Con- 
cord, Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill  there  were  still  strong  hope 
and  expectation  in  America,  even  among  the  Patriot  party,  of  rec- 
onciliation. In  the  Declaration  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  North  America,  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
setting  forth  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of  their  taking  up  Arms, 
July  6, 1775,  the  colonists  say :  "  We  most  solemnly  before  God 
and  the  world  declare  that  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard, 
with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  our  arms  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties ;  being  with  one  mind  resolved 
to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves." 

They  then  continue:  "Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet 
the  minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  oi  the 
empire,  we  assure  them  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union 
which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which 
we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven 
us  to  that  desperate  measure." —  Writings  of  Dickinson.  Dick- 
inson was  a  conservative  advocate  of  conciliation,  with  the  ma- 
iority  of  Congress  still  in  agreement  with  him.  John  Adams 
himself  wrote  in  1774,  replying  to  "  Massachusettensis  " :  "What 
does  he  mean  by  independence  ?  Does  he  mean  independent  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  independent  republic  in 
America,  or  a  confederation  of  independent  republics!  No  doubt 
he  intended  the  undistinguishing  should  understand  him  so.  If 
he  did,  nothing  can  be  more  wicked,  or  a  greater  slander  on 
the  Whigs  ;  because  he  knows  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  province 
among  the  Whigs,  nor  ever  was,  who  harbours  a  wish  of  that 
sort." — Novanglus,  Adams's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  52.  Consider  this 
in  connection  with  pp.  224,  225  of  Lecky. 

Page  230.  Mr.  Lecky's  disparagement  of  the  heroism  of  the 
American  Revolution  may  well  be  questioned.  That  struggle 
was  one  of  courage,  of  sacrifice,  of  heroic  devotion.  As  in"  all 
great  struggles,  there  was  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side,  and  mean 
spirits  were  mingled  with  the  noble.  Read  page  426  in  this  con- 
nection. 
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Page  234    See  the  Bibliography  on  Paine,  p.  xiii. 

Page  260.  For  contemporary  American  opmion  of  the  Tories 
or  Loyalists,  see  Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  pp.  13  et  seq.,  and 
John  Adams's  Works,  IndeXf  vol.  x.  Washington  spoke  with 
great  severity  of  the  Tories,  describing  them  as  "conscious  of 
their  black  ingratitude,"  and  as  "  taught  to  believe  that  the  power 
of  Great  Britein  was  superior  to  all  opposition,  and,  if  not,  that 
foreign  aid  was  at  ha||d,"  and  as  "  even  higher  and  more  insult- 
ing in  their  opposition  than  the  regulars.  He  considered  the 
property  which  thev  abandoned  in  their  flight  as  justly  subject 
to  confiscation.  The  loyalists  were  regarded  by  the  Patriot 
party  as  traitorously  betraving  the  interests  of  their  country  for  the 
sake  of  ease  and  gain,  and  they  wore  regarded  as  especially  odious. 
To  the  patriots  they  were  the  "  copperheads  "  of  the  Revolution. 

Page  273.  The  latter  part  of  1776  may  be  called  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  in  December  of  that  year  that 
Thomas  Paine  sought  to  revive  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  by 
publishing  the  first  number  of  his  "  Crisis."  It  began  with  the 
famous  words :  "  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  the  crisis,  shrink 
from  the  service  of  his  country ;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  de- 
serves the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny  is  not 
easily  conquered ;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us,  tnat  the 
harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph." — Works  of 
Pmne,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

**  But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  despondency  there  were  a 
few  brave  hearts  that  had  not  yet  begun  to  despair,  and  the  brav- 
est of  these  was  Washington." — Fiske's  The  American  Revolution^ 
vol.  i.  p.  229.  See  the  accompanying  pages  of  Fiske  for  a  por- 
trayal of  this  period. 

Page  286.  For  the  character  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
its  constitutional  relation  to  the  States,  see  Small's  Beginnings  of 
American  Nationality  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies). 

Page  289.  For  full  references  on  the  finances  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, see  Winsor's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution,  pp. 
242,  243.  Some  of  the  more  important  are :  Hildreth,  iii.  chs.  xL, 
xliii. ;  Pitkin,  ii.  ch.  xvi. ;  Rives's  Life  of  Madison,  i.  217, 229,  and 
ch.  xiv. ;  Schucker,  J.  W.,  Brief  Account  of  the  Fina/nces  of  the 
Revolution  ;  Sparks's  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  i.  chs.  xiii.  and 
xiv. ;  Gouge's  Short  History  of  Paper  Money  ;  Hamilton's  Works, 
i.  116,  160,  223. 

Page  308.  For  an  interesting  study  of  Franklin  in  France, 
see  Bigelow's  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  containing  extracts  from 
his  letters  while  there,  and  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp. 
84-173. 

Page  315.  As  to  the  numbers  and  importance  of  the  American 
Tories,  John  Adams  expressed  the  opinion  in  1780  that  "the 
Tories  throughout  the  whole  Continent  do  not  amount  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  people."    He  offered  as  "  witnesses  who  can 
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not  be  suspected,  General  Bur^oyne  and  Greneral  Howe."  These 
generals  had  published  narratives  in  which  they  had  expressed 
their  disappointment  in  the  performances  of  aid  given  by  the 
loyalists  in  America.    Adams's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  270,  281. 

In  another  passage,  speaking;  of  an  earlier  date  in  the  struggle 
(1765),  Adams  says :  "  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  so  nearly 
divided,  if  their  propensity  was  not  against  us,  that  if  New  Eng- 
land on  the  one  side  and  Virginia  on  the  o^her  had  not  kept  them 
in  awe,  they  would  have  joined  the  Britisa.  Marshall,  in  his  life 
of  Washington,  tells  us  that  the  Southern  States  were  nearly 
e(][ually  divided.  Look  into  the  Journals  of  Congress,  and  you 
will  see  how  seditious,  how  near  rebellion  were  several  counties 
of  New  York,  and  how  much  trouble  we  had  to  compose  them. . . . 
Upon  the  whole,  if  we  allow  two  thirds  of  the  people  to  have 
been  with  us  in  the  Revolution,  is  not  the  allowance  ample  f" 
Adams's  Letter  to  Thomas  McKean,  written  in  1813.  Works,  vol. 
X.  p.  63.  In  1815  Adams  wrote:  "I  should  say  that  full  one 
third  were  averse  to  the  Revolution."  Works,  xl  110.  McKean 
endorses  Adams's  estimate.  "  On  mature  deliberation,"  says  Mc- 
Kean, who  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "  I 
conclude  you  are  right,  and  that  more  than  a  third  of  influential 
characters  were  against  it."    Adams's  Works,  x.  87. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  upon  this  point. 
For  a  recent  and  very  valuable  discussion  of  the  subject  see 
Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  "  The  Loyalists  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution," in  The  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  L  No.  1  (Octo- 
ber, 1895). 

Page  324.  In  the  Burgoyne  campaign  Schuyler,  was  removed 
from  the  American  commana  for  political  reasons.  Winsor  says : 
"  Schuyler  has  long  since  been  acquitted  of  blame  for  his  conduct 
of  the  campaign,  but  a  certain  imperious  manner  and  incau- 
tiousness  of  tongue  had  created  a  prejudice  against  him  among 
the  New  England  troops,  and  the  change  was  perhaps  a  necessary 
one.  The  movement  in  behalf  of  Gates  was  assuming  a  political 
significance." — Saridbook  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  144.  See 
Wells's  Samuel  Adams,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xlv.  Consult  Winsor's  Hand- 
hook  for  references  on  Burgoyne's  campaign,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  military  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Page  343.  On  North's  plan  of  conciliation,  see  Bancroft,  voL 
V.  p.  247  et  seq. ;  Fiske,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4-12. 

Page  358.  In  the  few  pages  omitted  here  the  author  treats  of 
changes  in  the  British  ministry  and  of  the  characters  and  influ- 
ence of  Thurlow  and  Wedderburn. 

Page  366.  On  the  detention  of  Burgoyne's  troops  Bancroft 
says :  "  The  troops  of  Burgoyne  remained  in  the  environs  of  Bos- 
ton. As  if  preparing  an  excuse  for  a  total  disengagement  from 
his  obligations,  Burgoyne,  complaining  without  reason  of  the 
quarters  provided  for  his  officers,  wrote  and  insisted  that  the 
Umted  States  had  violated  the  public  faith,  and  refused  to  Con- 
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^ress  descriptive  lists  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  were  not  to  serve  in  America  during  the  war.  On  these 
f  rounds  Congress  suspended  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  under 
is  com mana  till  it  snould  receive  notice  of  a  ratification  of  the 
convention  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Burgoyne  sailed  for 
England  on  hisparole." — Vol.  v.  pp.  221, 222.  See  also  Magazine 
of  American  History ^  April,  1879.  Consult  Winsor's  Handbook 
for  other  references. 

Page  362.  The  Conway  cabal  may  be  studied  in  Winsor's 
references  (JJand&ooA;,  p.  168);  Marshall's  Wa«Atn^/on,  iii.  ch.  vi. ; 
Irving's  Washington,  iii.  chs.xxv,  xxviii,  xxix,  xxx;  Bancroft,  ix. 
ch.  xxvii ;  Sparks's  Gouvernetir  Morris,  i.  ch.  x. ;  Greene's  Life  of 
Ghreene,  i.  23 ;  ii.  26,  27 ;  Hamilton's  Life  of  Hamilton,  i.  128i- 
163 ;  Wirt's  Patrick  Henry,  p.  208 ;  Austin's  Gerry,  ch.  xvi. ; 
Reed's  Joseph  Reed,  i.  342 ;  Lossing's  Field  Book,  ii.  336. 

Page  383.  On  the  influence  and  agency  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians in  the  Revolution,  see  the  Publications  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
Society  in  America,  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Congress,  1895. 
The  volume  contains  addresses  on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
and  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

Page  384.  The  paragraph  omitted  refers  to  the  activity  of 
Spain  during  1779  in  the  international  war,  her  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
.  and  her  possession  of  Florida. 

Page  424.  In  the  thirty  pages  following,  which  do  not  relate 
to  the  subject  of  our  text,  the  author  treats  of  foreign  aspects  of 
Britain's  wars,  the  career  of  Rodney,  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  V  incent, 
the  attitude  of  Russia,  the  armed  neutrality,  the  breach  with  Hol- 
land, and  the  deplorable  condition  of  England.  See  Lecky's 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v.  pp.  58-88.  (Cabinet 
edition.) 

Page  427.  "  Adams  thinks,  as  he  tells  me  himself,  that  Amer- 
ica has  been  too  free  in  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Prance,  for 
that  she  is  more  obliged  to  us  than  we  to  her,  and  that  we  should 
show  spirit  in  our  applications.  I  apprehend  that  he  mistakes 
his  ground,  and  that  tnis  court  is  to  be  treated  with  decency  and 
delicacy.  The  King,  a  young  and  virtuous  prince,  has,  I  am  per- 
saaded,  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  generous  benevolence  of 
the  action  in  assisting  an  oppressed  people,  and  proposes  it  as  a 
part  of  the  glory  of  his  reign.  I  think  it  right  to  mcrease  this 
pleasure  by  our  thankful  acknowledgment,  and  that  such  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  interest.  A 
different  conduct  seems  to  me  what  is  not  only  improper  and  un- 
becoming, but  what  may  be  hurtful  to  us.  Mr.  Adams,  on  the 
other  hand,  who,  at  the  same  time,  means  our  welfare  and  inter- 
est as  much  as  I  or  any  man  can  do,  seems  to  think  a  little  appar- 
ent stoutness  and  a  greater  air  of  independence  and  boldness  in 
our  demands  will  procure  us  more  ample  assistance.  It  is  for 
Congress  to  judge  and  regulate  their  affairs  accordingly." — Frank- 
lin to  the  President  of  Congress,  August  9, 1780.    Bigelow's  Life 
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of  Frcmklin,  vol.  ii.  p.  538.    Read  pages  533-589  of  Bigelow's 
Pra/nklin, 

On  Adams's  general  conduct  in  France,  1780-1782,  and  his 
relations  with  Vergennes,  the  student  should  read  C.  P.  Adams's 
Life  of  John  Adams,  vol  i.  pp.  335-340,  Works  of  John  AdamM, 

As  early  as  1778  Spain  made  offers  of  mediation  between 
France  and  Great  Britam.  Vergennes  drew  up  a  paper  embrac- 
ing propositions  which,  in  his  judgment,  might  be  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  pacification.  In  this  paper  Vergennes  acquiesced  in  the 
Spanish  suggestion  of  a  truce  for  a  term  of  ten  years  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  which  had  been  assented  to  by 
Franklin,  our  sole  minister  at  Paris.  England  would  not  listen 
to  this,  as  she  would  then  tolerate  no  interposition  of  France  be- 
tween her  and  her  colonies.  England  demanded  the  dissolution 
of  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States  as  a  ^t 
step.  Proposals  as  the  basis  for  negotiation  were  now  renewed  in 
1780,  and  submitted  to  the  courts  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  London, 
and  these  had  to  be  replied  to,  though  Mr.  Adams  was  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  proceedings.  But  it  *^  became  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate the  facts  to  the  American  commissioner,  so  far  as  to  settle 
the  relation  which  the  United  States  were  to  hold  to  the  entire 
proceeding.  Was  their  commissioner  to  be  regarded  as  a  person 
clothed  with  diplomatic  powers  authorising  him  to  claim  a  place 
as  representative  of  a  sovereign  nation  to  treat  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  congress  which  might  oe  assembled  under  this  mediation! 
Or  was  he  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  agent,  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  those  he  might  represent,  according  as  it  might  suit 
the  other  Powers  to  construe  them  as  sovereign  or  not  t  It  was 
obvious  that  upon  the  determination  of  this  question  one  way  or 
the  other  would  depend  the  chance  of  making  out  of  this  opening, 
a  road  to  negotiations."  Vergennes  had  proposed  that  "  Congress 
should  strip  Adams  of  all  discretion  in  the  negotiation  and  should 
direct  him  to  take  his  orders  implicitly  from  himself,  even  though 
those  orders  might  go  the  length  of  a  concession  of  geographical 
limits,  of  the  substitution  of  a  truce  for  recognised  independence, 
of  a  surrender  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  fisheries, 
and,  even  in  the  last  resort,  of  a  consent  to  the  basis  of  uti  possi- 
detis itself.  .  .  .  The  question  of  what  should  have  been  the  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  an  American  minister  was  one  of  little  diffi- 
culty to  determine.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  permitted  to  see  but  a 
very  small  corner  of  the  picture,  nor  had  he  much  time  to  study 
even  that.  Yet  he  decided  at  once,  and,  with  the  instinctive  saga- 
city which  marks  his  whole  career,  his  decision  was  right.  .  .  . 
He  began  by  expressing  a  strong  repugnance  to  any  idea  of  a 
truce  which  involved  the  continuance  of  the  British  force-s  in 
America.  But,  waiving  this,  his  decisive  objection  was  aimed 
against  the  anomalous  position  which  his  country  was  to  be  made 
to  occupy  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation.  It  was  to  play  the 
part  of  an  insurgent,  endeavouring  to  make  terms  with  a  superior 
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power,  instead  of  one  sovereignty  contracting  on  eG[ual  footing 
with  others.  This  would  place  the  question  of  their  independ- 
ence at  the  mercy  of  a  congress  of  ministers  of  Europe,  to  which 
the  United  States  could  never  give  their  consent, '  because,'  as  Mr. 
Adams  said,  *  let  that  congress  determine  as  it  might,  their  sov- 
ereignty, with  submission  only  to  Divine  Providence,  never  can 
and  never  will  be  given  up.' " — Adams's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  35-39. 

Page  436.  In  the  few  omitted  pages  the  author  continues  a 
consideration  of  the  new  Parliament  in  Great  Britain. 

Page  469.  The  peace  negotiations  of  1782  form  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  studies  in  American  diplomatic 
history.  The  student  of  that  subject  should  consult,  in  addition 
to  the  works  of  Adams,  Jay,  and  Franklin,  the  following  authori- 
ties :  Sparks's  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  x. ;  Wharton's 
Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  iv. ;  Journals  of  Congress ;  Par- 
liamentary History ;  Jay's  Peace  Negotiations  of  1782-1783,  in 
Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  89 ;  Jay's 
Life  of  Jay ;  Pellew's  Life  of  Jay ;  biographies  of  Franklin  by 
Sparks,  Bigelow,  and  Parton ;  Hale's  Franklin  in  France ;  Fitz- 
maurice's  Life  of  Shelbume ;  Mahon's  History  of  Fngla/nd ;  and 
the  standard  American  and  European  histories. 

Page  470.  Franklin's  recital  of  "  facts  "  upon  which  he  based 
his  "  ingenious  "  plea  was  as  follows : 

"  There  existed,  a  free  commerce,  upon  mutual  faith,  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  merchants  of  the  former  cred- 
ited the  merchants  and  planters  of  the  latter  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  goods.  .  .  .  England,  before  the  goods  were  sold  in  Amer- 
ica, sends  an  armed  force,  seizes  those  goods  in  the  stores — some 
even  in  the  ships  that  brought  them — and  carries  them  off ; 
seizes  also  and  carries  off  the  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo  provided 
by  the  planters  to  make  returns,  and  even  the  negroes  from  whose 
labour  they  might  hope  to  raise  other  produce  for  that  purpose. 

"  Britam  now  demands  that  the  debts  shall,  nevertheless,  be 
paid. 

*'Will  she,  can  she,  justly  refuse  making  compensation  for 
such  seizures  ? 

"  If  a  draper  who  had  sold  a  piece  of  linen  to  a  neighbour  on 
credit  should  follow  him,  and  take  the  linen  from  him  by  force, 
and  then  send  a  bailiff  to  arrest  him  for  the  debt,  would  any 
court  of  law  or  ec^uity  award  the  payment  of  the  debt  without 
ordering  a  restitution  of  the  cloth  ?  — Bigelow's  Life  of  Frank- 
lin,  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 

Page  471.    Adams  writes  to  Jay,  August  13, 1782  : 

"  For  my  own  part  I  am  not  the  minister  of  any  *  American 
colonies,'  and  therefore  I  should  think  it  out  of  character  for  us 
to  have  anything  to  say  in  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  until  more 
decently  and  consistently  called  to  it.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  ex- 
plicit with  you  and  to  tell  you  sincerely  my  sentiments.  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  treat  at  all  until  we  see  a  minister  authorised 
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to  treat  with  *  the  United  States  of  America/  or  with  their  min- 
isters. Our  country  will  feel  the  miserable  consequence  of  a  dif- 
ferent conduct  if  we  are  betrayed  into  negotiations,  in  or  out  of 
a  congress,  before  this  point  is  settled  ;  if  gold  and  diamonds  and 
every  insidious  intrigue  and  wicked  falsehood  can  induce  any- 
body to  embarrass  us  and  betray  us  into  truces  and  bad  condi- 
tions, we  may  depend  upon  having  them  placed  off  against  us. 
We  are  and  have  been  no  match  for  them  at  this  game.  We  shall 
have  nothing  to  negotiate  with  but  integrity,  perspicuity,  and 
firmness.  *  There  is  but  one  way  to  negotiate  with  Englishmen— 
that  is,  clearly  and  decidedly ;  their  fears  only  govern  them.  If 
we  entertain  an  idea  of  their  generosity  or  benevolence  towards 
us,  we  are  undone.  .  .  .  The  moment  you  depart  one  iota  from 
jrour  character  and  the  disjinct  line  of  sovereignty,  they  interpret 
It  to  spring  from  fear  or  love  of  them,  and  from  a  desire  to  go 
back. 

**  Fox  saw  we  were  aware  of  this,  and  calculated  his  system 
accordingly.  We  must  finally  come  to  that  idea,  and  so  must 
Britain.  The  latter  will  soon  come  to  it  if  we  do  not  flinch.  If 
we  discover  the  least  weakness  or  wavering,  the  blood  and  treas- 
ures of  our  countrymen  will  suffer  for  it  in  a  great  degree. 
Firmness !  firmness  and  patience  for  a  few  months  will  carry  us 
triumphantly  to  that  point  where  it  is  the  interest  of  our  allies, 
of  neutral  nations,  nay,  even  of  our  enemies,  that  we  should  ar- 
rive. I  mean  a  sovereignty  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world ;  whereas,  the  least  oscillation  will,  in  my  opinion,  leave  us 
to  dispute  with  the  world  and  with  one  another  these  fifty  years." 
— Correspondence  and  Papers  of  Jay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328,  339.  Jay 
answered,  endorsing  Adams's  position.  Papers  of  Jay^  vol.  iL  p. 
335.  Adams  felt  that  Vergennes  "  means  to  keep  us  down  if  he 
can,  to  keep  his  hand  under  our  chin  to  \)revent  us  from  drown- 
ing, but  not  to  lift  our  heads  out  of  water." — Works  of  John 
Adams,  vol.  viii.  p.  4. 

Page  478.  Jay,  writing  to  Livingston,  our  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  gives  at  some  length  the  reasons  of  the  American  com- 
missioners for  signing  the  preliminary  articles  without  consulting 
France. 

Our  commissioners  regarded  as  essential : 

1.  That  Britain  should  treat  with  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
dependent people.  The  French  minister  thought  this  demaiyi 
premature,  and  that  it  ought  to  arise  from,  and  not  precede,  the 
treaty.  If  the  concession  of  independence  were  to  be  a  part  of 
the  treaty,  we  would  be  expected  to  make  a  corresponding  con- 
cession as  an  offset. 

2.  That  Britain  should  agree  to  the  extent  of  boundary  we 
claimed.  The  French  minister  thought  our  demands  on  that 
head  extravagant  in  themselves,  and  as  militating  against  certain 
views  of  Spain  which  he  was  disposed  to  favour. 

3.  That  Britain  should  admit  our  right  in  common  to  the 
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fisheries.     The  French  minister  thought  this  demand  too  ex- 
tensive. 

4.  That  Britain  should  not  insist  upon  our  reinstating  the 
Tories.  The  French  minister  argued  that  they  ought  to  be  rein- 
stated. 

Is  it  unnatural  that  those  who  opposed  all  our  claims  should 
not  be  admitted  to  full  confidence  respecting  the  very  matters  in 
competition  f 

But  why  did  we  not  communicate  the  articles  to  the  French 
minister  before  we  proceeded  to  sign  !  Jay  urges  that  public  ex- 
pectation in  England  required  that  Shelburne  should  put  a  speedy 
period  to  the  war  or  quit  his  place.  Parliament  being  about  to 
meet  before  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  Shelburne  adjourned 
it  for  a  short  period  in  hopes  of  their  meeting  it  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  completed  peace  negotiations.  Hence  these  negotia- 
tions must  be  brought  to  a  close  before  the  period  of  parliamentary 
adjournment  should  expire.  The  King,  in  Cabinet,  had  agreed  to 
confirm  and  ratify  not  what  Oswald  might  verbally  agree  to,  but 
what  he  should  formally  sign  his  name  and  affix  his  seal  to. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Shelburne  and  his  commissioner 
Oswald,  in  their  eagerness  to  have  the  peace  negotiations  ready  for 
Parliament,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  went  beyond  the 
latitude  allowed  by  the  Cabinet.  To  communicate  the  articles  to 
the  French  Court  would  have  caused  delay,  and  the  English  Cabi- 
net might  have  repudiated  the  verbal  agreements  of  Oswald. 

"Our  withholding  from  France  knowledge  of  these  articles 
until  after  they  were  signed  was  no  violation  of  our  treaty  with 
France,  and  she  has  no  room  of  complaint  on  that  score. 

"  But  Congress  had  indeed  made  and  published  a  resolution 
not  to  make  peace  but  in  confidence  and  in  concurrence  with 
France.  So  far  as  this  resolution  declares  against  a  separate  v 
peace,  it  has  been  incontestably  observed ;  and,  admitting  that 
the  words  *  in  confidence  and  in  concurrence  with  France '  mean 
that  we  should  mention  to  the  French  minister  and  consult  with 
him  about  every  step  of  our  proceedings,  yet  it  is  most  certain 
that  it  was  founded  on  a  mutual  understanding  that  France  would 
patronise  our  demands  and  assist  us  in  obtaining  the  objects  of 
them.  France,  therefore,  by  discouraging  our  claims,  ceased  to  ^ 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  confidence  respecting  them  which  was 
specified  in  the  resolution. 

"  But  Congress  positively  instructed  us  to  do  nothing  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  French  minister,  and  we  have  de- 
parted from  that  line  of  conduct.  This  is  also  true ;  but  then  I 
apprehend  that  Congress  marked  out  that  line  of  conduct  for 
their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  France.  The  object  of 
that  instruction  was  the  supposed  interest  of  America,  and  not  of 
France ;  and  we  were  directed  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  French 
minister  because  it  was  thought  advantageous  to  our  country  that 
"we  should  receive  and  be  governed  by  it.    Congress  only,  thet^ 
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fore,  have  a  right  to  complain  of  our  departure  from  the  line  of 
that  instruction. 

"  If  it  be  urged  that  confidence  ought  to  subsist  between  allies, 
I  have  only  to  remark  that,  as  the  French  minister  did  not  con- 
sult us  about  his  articles,  nor  make  us  any  communication  about 
them,  our  giving  him  as  little  trouble  about  ours  did  not  violate 
any  principle  of  reciprocity." — Correspondence  and  Papers  of 
Jay  J  vol.  iii.  pp.  56-61.  On  these  points  see,  also,  Adams  to  Liv- 
ingston, Adams's  Works^  vol.  viii.  pp.  11, 12. 

In  his  extended  report  to  Congress  on  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  Jay  says :  ''  So  far  and  in  such  matters  as  this 
Court  [of  France]  may  think  it  their  interest  to  support  us,  they 
certainly  will,  but  no  further,  in  mj  opinion.  They  are  interested 
in  separating  us  from  Great  Britain,  and  on  that  point  we  may,  I 
believe,  depend  upon  them ;  but  it  is  not  their  mterest  that  we 
should  become  a  great  and  formidable  people,  and  therefore  they 
will  not  help  us  to  become  so.  It  is  not  their  interest  that  such  a 
treaty  should  be  formed  between  us  and  Britain  as  would  produce 
cordiality  and  mutual  confidence.  They  will,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  plant  such  seeds  of  jealousy,  discontent,  and  discord  in  it  as 
may  naturalljr  and  perpetually' keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  France  for 
security.  This  consideration  must  induce  them  to  wish  to  render 
Britain  formidable  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  to  leave  us  as  few 
resources  of  wealth  and  power  as  possible.  It  is  their  interest  to 
keep  some  point  or  other  in  contest  between  us  and  Britain  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  sooner  agreeing, 
and  thereby  keep  us  employed  in  the  war,  and  dependent  on  them 
for  supplies.  Hence  they  have  favoured,  and  will  continue  to 
favour,  the  British  demands  as  to  matters  of  boundaries  and  the 
Tories." — Correspondence  of  Jay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  450,  451. 

Jay's  full  account  of  these  negotiations  may  be  found  in  pages 
366-452  of  this  volume  of  his  Papers,  Of  this  account  the  student 
should  read  especially  pp.  402-408,  giving  Jay's  reasons  for  send- 
ing a  secret  envoy  to  the  British  Court  to  counteract  the  repre- 
sentations of  Rayneval,  who  had  gone  to  England  on  a  mission  for 
Vergennes.  Jay  sets  forth  his  suspicions  and  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  policy  of  the  French  Court,  and  the  arguments  which 
his  secret  envoy  was  to  make  to  Shelburne.  Jajr  says :  "  It  would 
have  relieved  me  from  much  anxiety  and  uneasiness  to  have  con- 
certed all  these  steps  with  Dr.  Franklin,  but  on  conversing  with 
him  about  M.  Rayneval's  journey,  he  did  not  concur  with  me  in 
sentiment  respecting  the  object  of  it,  but  appeared  to  me  to  have 
a  great  degree  of  confidence  in  this  Court,  and  to  be  much  em- 
barrassed and  constrained  by  our  instructions." — Papers  of  Jay, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  407,  408.  See,  also,  William  Jay's  Life  of  Jay,  vol.  i. 
pp.  141-155 ;  John  Adams's  Diary,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  299-353. 
Adams  says :  "  I  spent  the  evening  with  Dr.  Franklin.  I  told 
him,  without  reserve,  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  this  Court,  and 
^r  the  principles,  wisdom,  and  firmness  with*  which  Mr.  Jay  had 
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conducted  the  negotiation  in  his  sickness  and  my  absence,  and 
that  I  was  determined  to  support  Mr.  Jay  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  system.  The  doctor  heard  me 
patiently  but  said  nothing. 

"  The  first  conference  we  had  afterwards  with  Mr.  Oswald,  in 
considering  one  point  and  another,  Dr.  Franklin  turned  to  Mr. 
Jay  and  said,  *  I  am  of  your  opinion,  and  will  go  on  with  these 
gentlemen  in  the  business  without  consulting  this  Court.'  He  has, 
accordingly,  met  us  in  most  of  our  conferences,  and  has  gone  on 
with  us  in  entire  harmony  and  unanimity  throughout." — Adams's 
Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  836. 

"Franklin  was  never  anything  if  not  politic.  Shelbume's 
opinion  of  him  was  that  *  he  wanted  to  do  everything  bv  cunning, 
which  was  the  bottom  of  his  character,'  and  most  Englishmen 
have  taken  that  view  of  him  ever  since.  He  was  certainly  never 
more  astute — which  may  be  a  more  pleasing  word — than  in  now 
pelding  to  Adams  and  Ja^ ;  and  he  was  never  more  successfully 
judicious  than  in  disarm mg  the  resentment  of  Vergennes  when 
that  minister  discovered  how  he  had  been  foiled." — Winsor's 
Westward  Movement^  p.  208. 

On  the  English  motives  in  these  negotiations,  see  Winsor's 
Westward  Movement,  p.  210.  On  the  French  and  Spanish  pur- 
pose of  hemming  the  Americans  in  on  the  west,  and  on  their  pro- 
posed boundary  line  "  on  the  back  of  Georgia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  to  Lake  Erie,"  see  Winsor,  p.  223. 

Bead  also  Kingsford's  History  of  Canada,  vol.  vii.  ch.  ii. 
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Adams,  John :  defends  soldiers 
tried  for  Boston  massacre,  180; 
opinions  on  American  desire  for 
independence,  185,  187,  222,  223^ 
492 :  propositions  at  Congress  ot 
Philadelphia,  206 ;  on  opposition 
to  independence,  245;  snare  in 
the  Declaration,  246;  on  re^nia* 
tion  of  prices,  290 ;  commissioner 
to  Paris,  302,  426 ;  want  of  tact, 
427;  negotiates  Dutch  loan,  462; 
represents  America  in  peace  ne- 
gotiations (1782),  465;  on  mer- 
cantile debts  to  British  citizens, 
468;  Franklin^s  comment  on  his 
conduct  in  France,  495;  refer- 
ences on  his  French  mission,  496 ; 
attitude  in  the  French  mission 
and  relation  to  Vergennes,  496; 
to  Jay  on  the  ncffotiations  of 
1782.  500;  on  Franklin's  attitude 
in  tnese  negotiations,  501.  Fa- 
miUar  Letters  to  hie  Wife^  cited 
in  footnotes,  205,  267,  810,  812, 
816,  817,  867,  874,  404.  Works, 
cited  in  footnotes,  \b  et  pauim. 
See  BiBLiOQRAPBioAL  Note. 

Adams,  Samuel:  dominant  influ- 
ence in  Boston,  119;  character 
and  career,  120,  490;  action  dur- 
ing Boston  massacre,  129 ;  leader 
in  destruction  of  tea  ships,  158. 
Wells's  Life  of  Samuel  Adanu, 
cited  in  footnote,  171. 

Adolphus,  cited  in  footnotes,  191, 
216,  241,  804,  884,  870,  426,  460. 
See  Bibliographical  Nots. 

Africa,  distribution  of  possessions 
in  peace  of  1782.  465. 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  of,  unjust  to 
American  colonies.  6. 

Albemarle,  Life  of  Bockinq'ham, 
cited  in  footnotes,  84,  85,  91,  92, 
94,  96,  880,  888,  841,  860. 

Allen,  Colonel:  captures  Tioon- 
der^a,  214. 

Almon,  Biographical  AneedoteSy 
cited  in  footnotes,  51,  68,  69.  See 
Biblioobaphioal  Nots. 

Americci,  Annals  of.    See  Holmes. 

American  Archives,  Force,  cited  in 
footnotes,  177,  201,  219,  222.  See 
Bibliographical  Notb. 

American  Jiem,embrancsr,  The 
(1776),  cited  in  footnotes,  14, 181, 
204,  226,  238,  284,  267.  See  Bib- 
liographical Note. 

Amherst,  General,  47,  58,  887. 

Andr^,  Major,  858;  negotiations 
with  Arnold,  409 ;  his  execution, 
414. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  491. 

Annual  Register  (1765),  cited  in 
footnotes,  70,  82,  94,  99,  165; 
(1775),  199,  266;  (1777),  282; 
(1778),  846;  (1779),  378;  (1780), 
488;  (1783),  464,  483. 

Arbuthnot,  General:  blockade  of 
French  in  Newport,  400. 

Argenson:  prediction  concerning 
colonies,  2. 

Army :  American  objection  to  Eng- 
lish standing  army,  100, 119, 121  *, 
composition  of  American  army, 
202;  increase  in,  206;  defects, 
216;  footnote,  226;  bounties  to 
recruits,  288;  numerical  state  of 
English  army  in  1774,  241 ;  for- 
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eign  element  in  American,  267; 
wholesale  desertions,  268 ;  acces- 
sion of  distinguished  European 
soldiers,  310;  resulting  embar- 
rassments, 311 ;  difficulties  about 
appointing  oincers,  315;  suffer- 
ings in  1779,  319;  colours  of  uni- 
forms, 335 ;  Btate  in  1779,  380 ;  in 
1780,  391 ;  bounties  and  pay,  394 ; 
reorganisation  in  1780, 421 ;  muti- 
nies, 434  aqq. 

Arnold,  Benedict:  with  Allen  at 
Ticonderoga,  214:  in  Canada, 
215;  commands  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain,  261,  324,  325,  foot- 
note, 335,  358;  military  career, 
403;  charges  ^funst,  404;  mar- 
riage. 405 ;  court-martial  on,  406 ; 
details  of  his  treason,  409  8qq.\ 
flighty  412;  motives  of  treason, 
412;  m  British  armjr,  414;  Amer- 
ican project  for  his  abduction, 
418 ;  in  Virginia,  441 ;  reward 
offered  for  his  capture,  442;  in 
New  York,  449;  destroys  New 
London,  453 ;  Isaac  Amold^s  lAfe 
of  Benedict  Arnold^  cited  in  foot- 
notes, 404^  405.    See  Spabks. 

Arnold,  History  of  Eftode  Island^ 
cited  in  footnotes,  47,  53, 119, 187, 
267,  268. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  286,  461. 

Attainder,  Acts  of,  259. 

Bancroft,  History  of  the  United 
States^  cited  in  footnotes,  3,  4^  9, 
et  passim. 

Barr6,  Colonel,  74,  99. 

Barrinffton,  Lord,  337 ;  The  Politi- 
cal Life  of  cited  in  footnotes, 
241,  243, 

Bath,  Lord :  pamphlet  advocating 
retention  of  Canada,  3 ;  reply  to, 
bv  William  Burke.  3. 

Bedford  Correspondence^  cited  in 
footnote,  51. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  revived  old  law 
on  trial  of  traitors,  124. 

Beers,  Georffe  L. :  The  Commercial 
Policy  of  England  toward  the 
Am,erican  Colonies^  487. 

Bernard,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts: opposes  the  Sugar  Act  in 
1763,  64;   ground  of  his  unpop- 


ularity," 101  M-^.;  recall  to  Eng- 
land, 126.  Letters  on  the  TrcSe 
and  Govemm^ent  of  America^ 
cited  in  footnotes,  45, 103, 122. 

Blackstock  Hill,  battle  of,  390. 

BoUes,  Financial  History  of  the 
United  States^  cited  in  footnotes, 
16,  287-290,  298,  873,379,422-424. 

Boston :  account  of,  17 ;  printing 
presses,  38,  footnote;  waning 
prosperity,  55;  riots  against  the 
Ibtamp  Act,  81 :  dispute  with  Gov- 
ernor Bemara,  103  sqq.\  oppo- 
sition to  standing  army,  119; 
treatment  of  English  troops,  126 ; 
Boston  massacre,  127;  aestruc- 
tion  of  tea  cai^goes,  153;  parlia- 
mentary coercive  measures,  165 
sqq. ;  blockade,  231 ;  capture,  234. 

BounU,  Marquis  de,  457. 

Bounties:  on  hemp  and  flax,  55 ;  on 
timber,  79 ;  on  recruits  in  Ameri- 
can army,  233,  894;  in  English 
army,  241. 

Brainerd,  37. 

Brandy  wine,  battle  of,  317. 

Bunker's  Hill,  battle  of,  208. 

Burgoyne,  General :  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga,  822 ;  reaches 
the  Hudson,  325;  defeat  of  his 
German  troops,  325:  surrendered 
with  his  army  at  Saratoga,  327, 
421 ;  detention  of  troops  surren- 
dered by',  494,  495.  State  of  the 
Expedition  from  Canada,  cited  in 
footnote,  827.   - 

Burke,  Edmund :  on  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  74 ;  on  American 
taxation,  76, 159 ;  on  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  97,  footnote;  efforts 
for  conciliation,  19*^ ;  opinion  on 
the  American  question,  333 ;  plan 
of  economical  reform  in  1780, 484. 
European  Settlements  in  Ameri- 
ca, cited  in  footnotes,  15,  17. 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  486 ;  cited,  15,  footnote. 
Observations  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  cited  in  footnotes,  17,  69. 
Correspondence,  cited  in  footnotes, 
86,  328,  332 ;  Speech  on  American 
Taxation,  cited,  105,  footnote. 
WorJcs,  cited  in  footnotes,  141, 
148,  328,  331,  333. 
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Burke,  William :  argument  for  res- 
toration of  Canada  to  France,  8. 

Bumaby,  TraveUin  North  America^ 
cited  in  footnotes,  7, 15, 17,  27, 29. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  61. 

Butler,  Colonel  John:  tragedy  of 
Wyoming,  361. 

Byles,  Dr.,  173,  footnote. 

Camden,  battle  of,  388. 

Camden,  Lord:  position  on  taxa- 
tion,. 91 ;  advocate  of  colonial 
cause,  105 ;  on  a  Chatham  minis- 
try in  1778,  350. 

Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chancellors^ 
cited,  152,  footnote. 

Canada:  retention  of,  discussed,  3 
»^-\  Quebec  Act,  168;  position 
of  Catholics,  169;  invasion  of, 
214 ;  loyal  to  England,  215 ;  abor- 
tive attempt  to  enlist  Frenchmen 
for  American  revolutionary  army, 
312;  proposed  combined  French 
and  American  invasion,  371 ; 
frontiers  defined  (1782),  467,  470. 

Carew^  Bampfylde  Moore^  Life  of 
cited  in  footnotes,  23,  33. 

Carleton,  General,  Governor  of 
Canada,  190,  216,  457. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  346. 

Carolinas,  the:  political  privileges 
in,  9,  footnote ;  social  conditions, 
81 ;  insurection  in  North  Caro- 
lina (1771),  135;  in  the  war,  383, 
886  s^q. 

Catholics :  position  in  Canada,  169; 
Irish  recruits  in  English  army, 
242. 

Cavendish  Debates^  cited  in  foot- 
notes, 74,  113, 124, 182-134, 165. 

Chalkley,  Life^  Travels^  and  Chris- 
tian Experiences^  cited,  22,  foot- 
note. 

Charleston,  30,  262,  386. 

Charlestown,  203. 

Chastellux,  Travels  in  North  Amer- 
ica^ cited  in  footnotes,  18,  23,  26, 
27,  34,  226,  268. 

Chesapeake,  the,  battles  of,  442, 
452. 

Church,  English :  established  in 
Virginia,  24 ;  status  of  clergy,  28 ; 
colonies  under  jurisdiction  of 
Bishop  of  London,  170. 


Circourt,  cited  in  footnotes,  872, 375^ 
398,  428,  471,  477,  478. 

Clergy,  New  England,  172. 

Clinton,  General  (American),  445. 

Clinton,  General  (English):  at- 
tempt to  capture  Charleston,  262 ; 
aim  of  his  operations,  323;  in 
}:iQw  York,  827 ;  retires  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  359  ; 
captures  Charleston,  386 :  instruc- 
tions to  Major  Andre,  416 ;  ofi'ers 
to  revolted  troops,  435 ;  dissension 
with  Comwalhs,  450;  persistent 
hop^  after  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  460.  Narrative^  cited,  449, 
footnote. 

*  Cockpit,'  the :  Franklin's  exami- 
nation, 490.  491. 

Coffin,  Ths  Irovince  of  Quebec  and 
the  Early  American  Mevolution^ 
cited,  492. 

Collier,  Sir  George :  descent  upon 
Vir^nia,  881. 

Colonies,  American  :  population  in 
1763  and  1776,  1 ;  loyalty,  1,  2 ; 
revolt  of,  predicted,  2,  8 ;  Eng- 
land's consideration  for,  5 ;  mifi- 
tary  capabilities  of,  7,  footnote ; 
impossibility  of  England's  retain- 
ing colonies  by  force,  7 ;  New 
England,  18 ;  Middle  States,  18 ; 
Virginia,  24 ;  other  Southern  col- 
onies, 29;  condition  of  labourers, 
80 ;  education,  31 ;  moral  and  po- 
litical condition,  34, 112,  footnote ; 
treatment  of  Indians,  P'6;  posi- 
tion of  governors,  38  ;  relation  to 
mother  country,  38 ;  relation  to 
the  Crown  and  to  Parliament,  89, 
41,  486;  commercial  restrictions 
on  productions,  42;  on  exports 
and  imports,  43 ;  writs  of  assist- 
ance, 48;  commercial  code,  486, 
487. 

Commerce,  colonial :  regulated  by 
Parliament,  41 ;  code  restricted, 
42*^.,  486, 487 ;  with  West  Indies, 
53,  54 ;  profits  to  England  of  colo- 
nial trade,  91 ;  relaxation  of  par- 
liamentary restriction,  98. 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  490. 

Conciliation  Bill,  344. 

Confiscation:  of  ships,  237;  from 
loyalists  in  America,  269. 
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Con^rem,  American :  at  Philadel- 
phia laid  foundation  of  independ- 
ence, 180 /w^.,  498;  in  1775.  205 
sqq. ;  resolves  to  enlist  Indians, 

.    264 ;  to  form  navy,  266  ;  flight  to 

/  Baltimore,  276 ;  return,  280 ;  en- 
listment  (1776),  283;  bounties 
offered,  284 ;  powers  and  authori- 
ty, 285 ;  financial  dilficulties,  287 ; 
issues  paper  money,  287 ;  advises 
confiscation  of  enemy's  property, 
288;  attempts  to  regulate  prices 
by  law,  290 ;  makes  paper  legal 
tender,  291 :  negotiates  lor  assist- 

-  ance  from  France.  296  :  flight  to 
.  I  Lancaster  and  lorktown,  818; 
'  declined  commissioners'  proposal 
of  reconciliation,  847 ;  jealous  of 
the  army,  362 ;  treatment  of  Sara- 
toga Convention,  864;  punish- 
ment of  loyalists,  368;  relations 
with  army,  894;  reorganisation 
of  army,  421 ;  paper  money,  422 ; 
half-pay  for  life  to  oflicers,  461 ; 
peace  negotiations,  464  sqq. ;  pow- 
er over  uie  States  uncertain,  484. 
Journal  of  ProceedingB  (1774), 
cited  in  footnotes,  184, 186.  Se- 
cret JaumaU  (1776),  cited  in 
footnotes,  221,  264. 

Congress  of  Commissioners  at  Al- 
bany (1754),  11. 

Connecticut:  troops  refuse  to  en- 
list, 228;  English  devastation, 
381. 

Controversy  between  Grectt  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  Reviewed^  cited 
in  footnotes,  62,  65. 

Conway  cabal,  references  on,  496. 

Conway,  General  (American),  311, 
862. 

Conway,  General  (English) :  op- 
poses Stamp  Act,  74;  Secretary 
of  State  for  Colonies,  84, 105, 117, 
458. 

Cooper,  Dr.,  President  of  King's 
College,  178,  footnote. 

Cooper,  nist(yry  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States^  cited,  266,  foot- 
note. 

Copley,  33. 

Cornwallis,  Lord :  captures  Fort 
Lee,  261 ;  battle  of  Camden,  388 ; 
severities  against  insurgents,  389 ; 


I  failure  in  North  Carolina,  890; 
battle  of  Cowpen8,437  ;  on  Amer- 
ican atrocities,  439  ;  in  Virginia, 
449;  occupies  Yorktown,  461; 
surrenders  to  Americans,  464. 
Correspondence^Qited  in  footnotes, 
318,  370,  886,  388,  889,  488-440. 

Coudray,  General  du,  811. 

*  Cowboys '  897. 

Cowpens,  battle  of,  437. 

Curtis,  History  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States^  ^f*%fQotno\A, 

Cushing,  Thomas,  Speaker  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly,  146. 

Dallas,  Count,  457. 

D'Aranda,  465. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  200,  221,  236. 

Deane,  Silas,  agent  to  Paris,  296, 
802,  880,  869. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  245 ; 
I  political  doctrine  of,  806, 807, 809. 
;  Declaratory  Act,  98  sqq.^  184. 

Delaware, colonial  government  of,  8. 
I  Demarara,  457. 

D'Estfung,  Count,  French  admiral : 
operations  in  aid'  of  Americans, 
869,  861,  870,  384. 
'  Dickinson,  John:  The  Farmer'' s 
Letters^  104 ;  deprecates  war,  193 ; 
efforts  for  reconciliation,  207, 492 ; 
opposes  independence,  246 ;  on 
English  principles  of  taxation, 
489.  The  Farmer"^ a  Letters^  cited 
in  footnotes,  52, 112, 178, 181.  See 
Bibliographical  Note. 

DiplomaUc  Correspondence,  Amsr^ 
tcan,  cited  in  footnotes,  255,  267 
et  passim. 

Dissenters  subject  to  no  religious 
test  in  America,  9,  footnote. 

Duddingston,  Lieutenant,  186. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 216. 

Eden,  William,  346. 

Education,  in  the  colonies,  31. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  16,  88. 

Eliot,  John,  37. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  336.    Ufe,  see 

MiNTO. 

Ellis,  Welbore,  458. 
England  :  loss  of  colonies  predict- 
ed,  2;  colonists'  attachment  to, 
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9  ;  commercial  policjr,  43-45  ;  ir- 
rilatioQ  a^ainHt  America,  105  ;  in- 
vasion planned  by  France  and 
Spain,  106 ;  enlistment  of  German 
mercenaries,  244 ;  popularity  of 
the  war  in  177G  and  1777,  329; 
change  of  sentiment  in  the  coun- 
try, 430 ;  peace  negotiations  of 
1782,  464  sqq. ;  abandonment  of 
loyalists,  480 ;  annuities  granted 
to  a  few  of  them,  484 ;  motives  in 
peace  negotiations,  499. 

Entails,  system  of,  in  Virginia,  25, 
486. 

Essequibo,  457. 

Farmer^ 8  Letters^  The.  See  Dick- 
inson. 

Fersen,  Count,  396.  ZetterSj  cited 
in  footnotes,  312,  397,  420,  445. 

Finances  of  the  Revolution,  refer- 
ences on,  493. 

Fisheries,  Newfoundland,  465,  471, 
474. 

Fitzherbert,  465. 

Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Shelburne^ 
cited  in  footnotes,  106,  107,  468, 
472,  473,  479. 

Flassan,  Hiatoire  de  la  Diplomatie 
Fran^aise^  cited  in  footnotes,  301, 
425. 

Florida,  30,  466. 

Force.    See  American  Archives. 

Foster,  Sir  Augustus.  Note8  on  the 
United  States^  cited,  72,  footnote. 

*  Four  intolerable  measures,'  the, 
491. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  96,  footnote ; 
influence  of  his  speeches  in  1777, 
332.  Life^  see  Kussell.  Corre- 
spondence^ cited  in  footnote,  333, 
339,  351. 

France  :  design  to  invade  England, 
106 ;  humiliation  after  Peace  of 
Paris,  238 ;  Americans  seek  alii 
ance,  240;  appeal  for  aid  from 
American  Congress,  296 ;  Ver- 
g-ennes's  suggested  policy,  296 ; 
Turgot's  opposite  proposals,  299 ; 
King  appro  vesVergennes's  plans, 
301 ;  France  assists  America,  302 ; 
deceitful  professions  to  England, 
303;  popular  enthusiasm  for 
America,  305  sqq. ;  enlistments  for 


American  army,  311;  effect  on 
French  opinion  of  English  sur- 
render at  Saratoga,  327  sqq. ;  trea- 
ties with  America  signed,  328; 
rapid  growth  of  navy  (1778),  362 ; 
Revolution  dependent  on  France, 
398 ;  expedition  against  New- 
port, 399  ;  irritation  at  American 
nnance,  423 ;  desires  an  end  of 
American  Revolution,  426  ;  navy 
aiding  Americans,  442 ;  defeat  on 
the  Chesapeake,  442 ;  American 
dependence  on  French  money 
and  support,  44^  ;  a  loan  granted 
and  a  gift  from  the  King,  447; 
loans  to  America,  463;  conduct 
of  peace  negotiations,  464  sqq. ; 
excluded  from  American  confi- 
dences (1782),  499,  500-  motives 
and  purposes  in  negotiations,  500 ; 
motives  in  desiring  to  limit  Amer- 
ican boundaries,  501. 
Franklin,  Benjamin  :  on  American 
attachment  to  England,  9;  plan 
for  uniting  the  colonies,  11 ;  his 
literary  power,  33 ;  on  Grenville's 
policy,  72  ;  sketch  of  his  life,  138 
sqq. ;  literary  work,  140 ;  labours  to 
prevent  disruption,  142 ;  State's 
agent  in  England,  144;  sends 
Plutchinson's  lettei's  to  America, 
145;  his  defence  of  his  use  of 
them,  148;  return  to  America, 
197;  head  of  colonial  post-office, 
206 ;  revises  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 246 ;  commissioner  to 
Paris  (1776),  302,  307;  life  in 
France,  308,  footnote;  approved 
project  of  burning  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  369,  footnote ;  oojects  to 
begging  for  America  in  France, 
463 ;  negotiates  for  peace  (1782), 
465 ;  on  mercantile  debts  to  Brit- 
ish citizens,  468,  497 ;  apology  for 
secretly  signed  articles  of  peace, 
476 ;  treatment  of  loyalists,  482  ; 
'Hearing  at  the  Cockpit,'  490, 
491;  on  Adams's  mission  in 
France,  495;  Adams  on  Frank- 
lin's attitude  in  the  negotiations 
of  1782,  500 ;  English  opinion  of, 
501.  Life  of  FranhUn  :  Sparks, 
cited  in  footnotes,  21,  33,  152; 
Parton,  218;  Bigelow,  493,  495- 
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Hale,  FranJcUn  in  France^  493. 
Worha^  cited  in  footnotes,  6,  11, 
45,  62, 67,  70, 96, 141-143, 149, 161, 
185,  474-476,  482.  Canada  Pam- 
phlet^ cited,  5,  footnote.  Cool 
thoughts  on  the  Present  Situa- 
tion (1764),  cited  in  footnotes,  89. 
Causes  of  American  Discontents 
before  1768^  cited  in  footnotes,  45, 
112. 

Gadsden,  207. 

Gage,  General,  Governor  of  Massa- 
cnusetts,  168;  prepares  for  war, 
175;  misjudges  American  feel- 
ing, 189 ;  suspends  writs  summon- 
ing Assembly,  194;  sends  troops 
to  capture  provincial  stores  at 
Concord,  201 ;  orders  negotiations 
with  the  Indians,  221 ;  inactivity, 
231,  232. 

Galloway,  Joseph  :  proposes  modifi- 
cation of  American  Constitution, 
193 ;  on  the  American  army,  224, 
footnote;  M.  C.  Tyler  on  the 
work  of,  492.  Examination  he- 
fore  the  House  of  Commxms^  cited' 
in  footnotes,  187,  193,  258,  276, 
277,  283,  285,  286,  316,  319,  321, 
394.  Letters  to  a  Nobleman  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  cited, 
225,  footnote. 

*  Gaspee,'  the :  outrage  on,  by 
Americans,  136 ;  BancrofVs  ac- 
count, 490. 

Gates,  General :  in  joint  command 
with  Schuyler,  261  ;  succeeds 
Schuyler,  324 ;  joins  cabal  against 
Washington,  362 ;  commands 
forces  in  North  Carolina,  387 ; 
court-martialed,  401. 

Gentz,  On  the  State  of  Europe  be- 
fore and  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution^ cited,  45,  footnote. 

George  III. :  first  to  realise  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America, 
85  ;  consents  to  its  repeal,  94 ;  de- 
termines to  coerce  America,  189 ; 
protests  against  military  econ- 
omy, 240;  prescribes  details  of 
English  policy,  336 ;  supports  em- 
ployment of  Indians,  337  ;  refuses 
to  treat  with  America  on  basis  of 
recognition  of  independence,  340 ; 


determination  not  to  accept  Chat> 
ham  as  minister,  351;  compared 
with  attitude  towards  Fox  in  1804, 
352 ;  persistent  refusal  of  conces- 
sion to  America,  428  ;  receipt  of 
news  of  surrender  of  Yorktown, 
456 ;  hostility  to  Rockingham 
ministrv,  459.  Memoirs^  see  W al- 
POLE.  'jRecollections  of  see  Nich- 
OLLS.  Correspondence  with  Lord 
North,  cited  in  footnotes,  189, 
190,  et  passim. 

Georgia,  30,  205.  361. 

Germaine,  Lord  George,  334,  896, 
458. 

Governments,  royal  and  proprie- 
tary, 8,  67,  245. 

Grahame,  History  of  the  United 
States,  cited  in  footnotes,  2,  7,  et 
passim. 

Grasse,  de.  Admiral,  in  naval  war 
of  1781.  450,  457. 

Graves,  Admiral,  452. 

Greene,  General:  favours  burning 
New  York,  351 ;  resigns,  401 ; 
commands  in  North  Carolina, 
437. 

Greene,  G.  W.:  German  Element 
in  th4  American  War,  cited  in 
footnotes,  211,  311,  382.  Histori- 
cal View  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, cited  in  footnotes,  225, 
294,  313. 

Grenville.  George:  his  policy  to- 
wards America  the  real  cause  ot 
Revolution,  50  sqq. ;  arguments 
for  his  scheme,  67  sqq. ;  contem- 
plates American  representation 
m  Parliament,  71 ;  arguments  for 
taxing  colonies,  86  sqq.  Papers, 
cited  in  footnotes,  52,  92,  94, 107, 
148. 

Guadaloupe,  3,  4,  5. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act:  enforced  in 
the  colonies,  39 ;  suspended,  881. 

Hamilton,  Alexander, 423.  Wor^s, 
cited,  418,  footnote. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  on  military  ca- 
pacity of  the  colonies,  7,  footnote. 

Hancock,  General,  153. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  o. 

Henry,  Patrick :  eloquent  lawyer 
in  popular   cause,  28;    believes 
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-war  inevitable,  189;  stimulates 
resistance  to  England,  192 ;  leader 
of  yeomanry,  218 ;  advocates  pur- 
chase of  French  assistance,  288. 
Liffe^  see  Wikt. 

Heroism,  lack  of,  in  A  mcrican  Revo- 
lution, 230,  492. 

Ilildreth,  History  of  the  UniUd 
States^  cited  in  footnotes,  6,  7,  et 
pat&im. 

Hillsborough,  Lord,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  117. 

Hinsdale,  The  American  Govern- 
ment^ 486. 

Holland,  recognises  American  In- 
dependence after  Yorktown,  462. 

Holmes^  Annals  of  America  (1765), 
cited  in  footnotes,  82, 118. 

Hood,  Admiral,  452, 457. 

Hopkins,  Commander,  266. 

Howard,  On  Prisons j  cited,  131, 
footnote. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  General:  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  203 ;  assumes  com- 
mand, 232 ;  retreats  from  Boston, 
234;  captures  New  York,  250; 
lack  of  enterprise,  274 ;  incapaci- 
ty, 278;  retreats  from  New  Jer- 
sey, 282;  continued  inactivity, 
814;  expedition  against  Phila- 
delphia, 317;  opens  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Delaware,  318;  re- 
called, 858. 

Howe,  Lord  (Admiral) :  command- 
er of  fleet  against  America,  249, 
837,  359.  Narrative^  cited,  249, 
footnote. 

Howells,  State  Trials,  cited,  830, 
footnote. 

Huske,  112,  footnote. 

Hutchinson,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts :  condemns  Sug- 
ar Act,  54;  victim  of  the  riots, 
81;  becomes  governor,  126;  or- 
ders removal  of  British  troops 
from  Boston,  129 ;  opinion  on  col- 
lection of  tea  duty,  183 ;  disputes 
with  the  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly, 135 ;  letters  to  Whately,  145 ; 
petition  for  his  removal,  150 :  er- 
ror as  to  strength  of  colonial  re- 
sistance, 189.  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  1749-1774,  cited  in 
footnotes,  5,  10,  72,  97,  101,  118, 


120,  126,  181,  138, 134,  158.    See 

BiBLIOOBAPUIOAL  NoTS. 

Immigrants,  Scotch  and  Irish,  in 
the  Revolution,  224. 

Indians:  American  difficulties  with, 

.  6;  atfairs  managed  by  the  Crown, 
11 ;  treatment  of,  36;  missionary 
etforts  among,  37 ;  war  of  1763, 
57 ;  appeals  to,  from  both  sidea 
in  the  Revolution,  219  sqg. ;  em- 
ployed by  both  sides,  263 ;  bar- 
barities, 264 ;  desolation  of  Wyo- 
ming, 361 ;  Six  Nations  reduced 
by  Americans,  382. 

Ireland,  the  army  in,  60. 

Iron  manufacture,  forbidden  in  the 
colonies,  43. 

Jamieson,  Colonel,  411. 

Jay,  John,  251  ;  negotiates  for 
peace,  1782,  465,  473;  report  to 
Livingston,  498  sqq.  Life  of  Jay, 
cited  in  footnotes,  245,  473. 

Jetferson,  Thomas :  drew  up  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  246.  Au- 
tobiograpTijj,  cited,  181,  footnote. 
Life,  see  Tucker. 

Johnson,  Colonel  Guy,  221,  263. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  reports  on 
American  Indians,  ^6,  37,  foot- 
note, 263. 

Johnstone,  George,  846. 

Jones,  History  of  ^ew  York,  cited 
in  footnotes,  253,  256,  260,  264, 
277,  282,  317,  335,  358,  411,  488. 

Jones,  Paul :  career  of,  378 ;  roving 
commission  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
ca, 378.    Life,  see  Sherburnb. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  poem  in  praise 
of  American  Revolution,  335. 

Judges,  position  in  the  colonies, 
19. 

Kalb,  Baron  de,  in  American  serv- 
ice, 311,  382,  887. 

Kalm :  on  colonial  submission  to 
England,  2 ;  on  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion in  colonies,  10,  footnote. 
Travels  in  North  America,  cited 
in  footnotes,  21,  22,  24,  46. 

Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
61. 

Kempenfeldt,  Admiral,  457. 
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Kinglake,  History  of  the  Crimean 
War^  cited,  283,  footnote. 

Knox,  Extra-ojficial  Papers^  cited, 
51,  footnote. 

Kosciusko,  hero  of  Poland,  in 
service  of  America,  311,  409,  foot- 
note. 

Lafayette,  319,  320;  Washington's 
attachment  to  him,  370;  on  the 
court-martial  of  Migor  Andr4, 
414 ;  at  the  head  of  forces  in  New 
England,  442;  spends  private 
money  for  his  troops,  445;  in 
Virginia,  449  sqq. ;  takes  part  in 
investiture  of  Yorktown,  462. 
Memoires  de  Lafayette^  cited  in 
footnotes,  34,  173. 

Langrishe,  Sir  Hercules,  Consid- 
erations on  the  Dependencies  of 
Great  Britain^  cited,  79,  foot- 
note. 

Lansdowne,  Papers^  cited,  873,  foot- 
note. 

Laurens,  Henry,  sent  to  negotiate 
loan  in  France,  446. 

Lawyers,  in  colonies,  15. 

Lee,  Arthur,  commissioner  at  Paris, 
302. 

Lee,  Charles  (General):  supports 
American  cause,  209 ;  defends 
Charleston,  262  ;  military  career, 
269 ;  treason,  402.  Treason  of 
Charles  Lee^  see  Moorb. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  on  non-im- 
portation agreement,  189. 

Legislation:  freedom  of,  in  the 
colonies,  39 ;  royal  veto  em- 
ployed, 41 ;  influence  of  com- 
mercial classes  in,  46 ;  Pitt  dis- 
tinguishes from  taxation,  87. 

Leslie,  General.  437,  441. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  201. 

Libraries:  in  I^ew  England,  33; 
in  New  York,  destroyed  by 
Howe's  troops,  282. 

Lincoln,  General,  defender  of 
Charleston,  386. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  72,  footnote. 

Livingston,  463,  498. 

Lloyd,  General,  chapter  on  the 
American  war,  cited,  242,  foot- 
note. 

Long  Island  :  fortitied  by  Ameri- 


cans, 248;  attacked  Buccessfully 
by  Howe's  troops,  249  ;  its  loyal- 
ty to  the  Crown,  256. 
Loyalists:  number  of,  222;  called 
Tories,  256 ;  causes  of  t^eir  im- 
potence, 259 ;  hanged  as  traitors, 
384 ;  treatment  by  their  countir- 
men,  439 ;  abandoned  by  the 
English,  480 ;  view  of  Washing- 
ton and  Patriot  party^  493; 
number  and  importanoe  in  the 
Revolution,  493,  494.      See  Sa- 

BUTE,  WiLMOT. 

Luzerne,  French  minister  to  Amer- 
ica, 475. 

Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce, 
cited  in  footnotes,  47,  54, 56,  98. 

Malmesbury  Papers,  cited,  425, 
footnote. 

Mansfield,  Lord  (Murray):  on 
taxation  of  non-represented,  colo- 
nies, 64;  on  desire  for  a  Chat- 
ham ministry,  349. 

Marie  Antoinette,  enthusiasm  for 
American  cause,  309. 

Marque,  letters  of,  881. 

Maryland :  colonial  government 
of,  8 ;  material  and  social  condi- 
tion, 29. 

'  Massachusettensis,'  194,  492. 

Massachusetts :  prominent  in  Revo- 
lution, 113;  addresses  sent  to 
English  supporters,  cited,  114, 
footnote ;  attitude  concerning 
the  army,  121 ;  passive  resist- 
ance, 123;  further  defiance,  154; 
charter  remodelled,  166;  Gra- 
hame  on  the  Bill  for  remodel- 
ling, 491,  492 ;  the  Act  repealed, 
343.  State  Papers,  cited,  125, 
footnote. 

Matthew,  General,  descent  on  Vir- 
ginia, 381. 

Mauduit :  favours  retention  of  Can- 
ada, 5;  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
68.  Vtew  of  the  New  England 
Colonies^  cited,  69,  footnote. 

Mayhew :  sermon  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  82;  political  influ- 
ence, 172. 

Medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  33. 

Middle  States,  account  of  social 
state  in  1765, 18. 
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Miifin,  General,  362. 

Militia,  7, 56 :  drilled  and  improved 
in  New  England,  179 ;  reor^an- 
ified  in  Virginia,  208 ;  Washing- 
ton's description  of,  271;  his 
opinion  of,  283 ;  drafted  by  the 
States,  285. 

Miller,  Betroipect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centun/y  cited  in  footnotes,  31, 33. 

Minorca.  457, 4G6. 

Minto.  Lady,  Life  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Mhot^  cited  in  footnotes,  336, 
857,  369. 

*  Minute  men,'  179. 

Mischianza,  the,  358. 

Mississippi  boundary  (1782),  467, 
471. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  859. 

Montesquieu,  *  Notes  upon  Eng- 
land,' 2. 

Montgomery,  General,  214. 

Moore,  Frank,  Diary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bevol/ution^  cited  in  foot- 
notes, 176, 178,  251,  253,  256. 

Moore,  George  H.,  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Employment  of  Negroes 
in  the  Am^erican  Army,  cited, 
864,  footnote.  7%«  Treason  of 
Charles  Lee,  cit«d  in  footnotes, 
271,  370,  403. 

Morality,  American,  34. 

Morgan,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of 
Cowpens,  437. 

Mooris,  Bobert,  268,  276,  460. 

Murray,  Lindley,  33. 

Mutiny  Act,  104. 

Navigation  Act,  9,  42,  44,  60. 
Navy,  American:   first  squadron, 

266;  privateering,  267;    roving 

commission  of  Paul  Jones,  369, 

378. 
Neoker:    opposed  to  Yergennes's 

American  policy,  308;  proposes 

negotiations,  426. 
Negroes:   treatment   in    Virginia, 

26;   in  the  war,  217,  219,  364. 

See  Moore. 
Newcastle,  8,  50. 
New   England:     description,   13: 

{rovemment,    14;    lawyers    and 
itigation,  15;  character  of  peo- 
ple,   16;    education,    31;    trade 
V     witii  West  Indies,  53  sqq.\  reli- 


gious fervour,  169;  character  of 
the  soldiers,  202,  216,  footnote, 
227. 

New  Jersey :  miscellaneous  popu- 
lation, 1§;  revulsion  of  feeling 
towards  Washington,  281. 

New  London,  destruction  by  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  453. 

Newport,  399. 

Newspapers,  31,  398,  398  footnote. 

New  York :  mixed  nationalities  of 
early  population,  18 ; .  law  and 
the  judiciary  in  1765-'7, 1 9 ;  man- 
ners, 20,  footnote ;  refusal  to  obey 
the  Mutiny  Act,  104 ;  Assembly 
suspended,  110 ;  submission,  126; 
after  hesitation  joins  other  colo 
nies  in  revolt,  205 ;  central  point 
of  the  Revolution,  248 ;  captured 
by  Howe,  251 ;  proposals  to  bum 
the  town,  251 ;  incendiary  fires, 
252 ;  Provincial  Convention,  255 
continued  loyalty  (1780),  897 
Washington's  expedition  against, 
451.  Documents  Belating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  New  York, 
cited  in  footnotes,  20,  87,  et  pas- 
sim. History  of  New  York,  see 
Jones. 

NichoUs,  BecoHecHons  of  George 
IIL,  cited  in  footnotes,  115,  838. 

Non-importation  agreements,  113, 
135. 

Norfolk,  burning  of,  by  Dunmore, 
217,  236. 

North,  Lord:  Chancellor  of  Ex- 
cheauer,  117;  retains  Towns- 
hena's  tea  duty,  132;  tries  to 
appease  America,  198  sqq^. ;  car- 
nes  on  American  war  against  his 
own  judgment  and  wishes,  838 ; 
frequently  tendered  resignation, 
389 ;  personal  attachment  to  the 
King,  340 ;  Bills  of  Conciliation 
for  America,  343  sqq.,  494 ;  sends 
commission  to  America,  846. 
See  George  III. 

Novanglus,  John  Adams's,  488; 
denies  desire  for  independence, 
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nial  Corporation^  487  ;  on  revolu- 
tionary character  of  the  move- 
ment for  American  independ- 
ence, 488,  489. 

Oswald,  465. 

Otis,  James :  advocates  resistance 
to  England,  48,  50;  advocates 
American  representation  in  Par- 
liament, 71;  leads  in  agitation, 
100 ;  elected  Speaker  of  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly,  103 ;  attitude 
towards  appointment  oi  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  118 ;  on  arm- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
119 ;  loss  of  influence,  186.  An- 
swer to  the  Halifax  idbel,  cited, 
181,  footnote.  Li/s  of  Otis  (Tu- 
dor), cited  in  footnotes,  38, 48, 60, 
66,  81,  129, 131,  170, 189, 190. 

Paine,  Thomas:  Common  8ense^ 
234,  809  ;  The  Crisis,  493 ;  RighU 
of  Man,  cited,  309,  footnote. 

Paper  money,  16,  54,  278,  379,  394, 
422. 

Paris,  Peace  of:  French  view  of, 
8;  very  advantageous  to  colo- 
nies, 10, 50 ;  toleration  of  Catholi- 
cism, 169. 

Parker,  Admiral,  abortive  attempt 
to  capture  Charleston,  262. 

Parliament :  relation  of  colonies  to, 
39  sqq. ;  first  attempt  to  tax  colo- 
nies 61  8qq.\  competence  to  do 
so,  62;  proposed  admission  of 
American  representatives,  71,102, 
122 ;  discussion  of  repeal  of  Stamp 
Act,  94 ;  Townshend's  taxation 
of  America,  108 ;  attitude  of 
Parliament  in  1768-'9,  123;  re- 
vival of  law  for  trying  traitors 
in  England,  124;  coercive  meas- 
ures, 165, 198 ;  authorises  confis- 
cation of  all  American  ships, 
237 ;  resolves  to  recognise  inae- 
pendence  of  America,  466. 

Parliamentary  Hiatory,  cited  in 
footnotes,  86,  92,  et  passim. 

*  Parson's  Cause,'  the,  28,  486. 

Parties  in  American  Kevolution, 
487,  488. 

Parton.    See  Franklin. 

Peace  negotiations  of  1782,  464 
sqq. ;  references  on,  496 ;  Adams 


on,  497,  498;  Jav  on,  498  sqq.; 
reasons  for  excluding  French 
from  councils,  499  sqq.  •  instruc- 
tions of  Congress,  why  disregard- 
ed, ibid;  motives  and  purposes 
of  France,  500. 

Pennsylvania :  colonial  eovem- 
ment  of,  8,  22 ;  description,  20 ; 
great  admixture  of  nationalities, 
21. 

Percy,  Lord,  201. 

Philadelphia:  Bumaby's  descrip- 
tion of,  in  1769,  22 ;  social  habits 
and  manners,  23,  294,  footnote; 
first  Continental  Congress  at,  in 
1774,  180;  second  Continental 
Congress  (1776),  205;  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  277,  280;  under 
English  occupation,  368. 

Phillimore,  Life  of  Lyttleton,  cited, 
112,  footnote. 

Phillips,  General :  in  command  in 
Virginia  (1781),  448. 

Pinkerton,  Voyages,  cited  in  foot- 
notes, 7, 10,  et  passim. 

Pitt  (Lord  Chatham):  favours  reten- 
tion of  Canada,  6 ;  raises  colonial 
army,  7  ;  appreciated  in  America, 
10 ;  on  smuggling,  4^ ;  hispK)licy 
reversed  by  Grenville,  50 :  justi- 
fies Americans,  8^ ;  popularity 
with  them,  £19,104;  positfon'on 
American  (question,  J59;  efforts 
for  conciliation  in  1774  afid  1775, 
195  sqq. ;  great  speech  on  concil- 
iation in  1777^^  341 :  general  de- 
sire to  place  him  St  the  head  of 
a  Ministry,  349  sqq.j  refusal  of 
the  King  to  receive  nim,  351 ;  la.st 
appearance  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  354;  ho^'  regarded  by 
contemporary  statesmen,  355 ;  by 
the  King,  355;  efie^  of  his  death 
on  the  Ministry,  '357.  Corre- 
sponden^e,  cited  in  footnotes,  91, 
95,  96,  107,  108,  152,  196,  199, 
341,  342,  350,  356.  Life  of  Ghat- 
ham  (Thackeray),  cited  in  foot- 
notes, 62,  98,  160. 

Population :  increase  of,  in  the 
colonies,  1,6;  of  Boston,  17,  foot- 
note ;  of  Virginia,  24. 

Post-office,  21,  64. 

Pownall :      advocates     legislative 
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xtnion  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  122;  urge«  repeal  ot 
certain  duties,  125;  leads  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  North,  182;  favours 
North's  proposition  of  concilia- 
tion, 200;  on  Indian  neutrality, 
265,  footnote. 

Presbyterians,  Irish,  21,  25,  857, 
883,  495. 

Prescott,  Colonel,  208. 

Price,  Dr.,  335  ;  On  Civil  Liberty^ 
cited,  131,  footnote. 

Privateers :  American,  288,  267 ; 
English,  830,  362;  New  York 
loyalists,  897. 

Pulaski,  Count  (a  Pole),  in  army 
of  Washington,  311,  861,  384. 

Puritans,  87, 169;  Puritanism,  173. 

Quakers:  modified  views  on  war 
in  Pennsylvania,  21 ;  righteous 
dealing  with  Indians,  87  ;  grate- 
ful for  repeal  of  Stamp  Act,  99 ; 
horror  of  war,  191 ;  hostile  to  re- 
bellion, 226. 

Quartering  Acts,  79, 168. 

Quebec  Act,  168,  197,  467,  472,  492. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  130. 

Ramsay :  History  of  the  American 
Revolution^  cite<i  in  footnotes, 
7,  187,  et  passim.  See  Biblio- 
graphical I^ote. 

Rawdon,  Lord,  440. 

Reconciliation:  Pitt's  efforts  for, 
195,  196 ;  Burke's,  197 ;  North's, 
843  sag. ;  desire  in  the  colonies, 
492. 

Record  Office  MS8.,  cited  in  foot- 
notes, 220,  221,  857. 

Reed,  Joseph,  251,  253.  Life  and 
Correspondence.,  cited  in  foot- 
notes, 236,  251,  253,  254,  419,  440. 

Representation  and  taxation,  75 
sqq.'^  English  view  of,  490;  Du- 
lany  on,  490. 

Review^  Quarterly^  cited,  72,  foot- 
note. 

Revolution,  events  leading  to :  de- 
struction of  French  power  iu 
Canada,  2 ;  influence  oi  commer- 
cial classes  in  British  legisla- 
tion, 46;  military  spirit  evoked 
by  French  war,  48  ;  Otis's  agita- 


tion, 49;  Grenville's  policy,  52 
sqq. ;  revision  of  trade  laws,  54 ; 
establishment  of  army  in  the 
colonies,  56  sqq.\  determination 
to  tax  them,  60  sqq. ;  taxation  in- 
tended for  colonial  defence,  61 ; 
earlier  proposals  to  tax  Ameri- 
cans, 61;  arguments  in  favour,  62 ; 
Franklin's  views,  67 ;  Grenville's 
scheme,  67;  Stamp  Act,  68: 
American  opinion,  69 ;  intluence 
of  Barry's  speech,  74;  arguments 
for  and  against  the  Act,  75  sqq. ; 
American  revolts  against  it  (tne 
*  Stamp  Act  Congress'),  80; 
Boston  riotSj  81 ;  spread  of  ilame, 
82;  impossibility  of  enforcing 
Act,  84 ;  trade  with  England  dis- 
organised, 86;  repeal  of  Stamp 
Act,  93;  commercial  relaxation, 
97  ;  confidence  restored,  98  ;  com- 
pensation of  sufferers  from  riots, 
101 ;  Boston's  disputes  with  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  103 ;  question  of 
provisioning  English  troops,  104 ; 
Tbwnshencrs  taxes,  110;  de- 
nounced, 113;  smuggling  riots, 
118  ;  growing  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion, 119;  Samuel  Adams,  119 
sqq. ;  attitude  of  Massachusetts, 
121 ;  of  the  English  Parliament 
in  1768-'9,  123;  repeal  of  all 
taxes  except  on  tea,  125 ;  Boston 
massacre,  127  sqq. ;  trial  and  ac- 
quittal of  the  soldiers,  130; 
American  humanity,  131 ;  tea 
duty,  132  sqq. ;  abandonment 
of  non-importation  agreements. 
136 ;  destruction  of  the  *  Gaspee,* 
187;  committees,  of  correspond- 
ence, 188 ;  Hutchinson's  letters, 
145;  Boston  tea  ships,  158; 
closing  of  Boston  harbour  and 
suspension  of  Massachusetts 
charter,  165 :  soldiers  to  be  tried 
in  Englana,  167;  Quartering 
and  Quebec  Acts,  168;  other 
colonies  support  Boston,  174; 
Gage's  ditnculties,  numerous 
riots,  175;  position  of  loyalists, 
176 ;  Gage's  proclamation  against 
hypocrisy,  179 ;  first  Continental 
Congress,  180;  grievances  de- 
tailed by  it,  181 ;  its  resolutions, 
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182;  addresses  to  Kins  and  peo- 
ple of  England  and  to  Canadians, 
183;  general  arming,  185;  how 
few  Americans  wished  for  inde- 
pendence, 185 ;  illusions  in  Amer- 
ica, 188;  in  England,  189;  di- 
vided opinion  in  America,  191; 
loyalists,  192;  enrollment  of  an 
American  army,  194. 

Eevolution  organised:  capture  of 
Fort  William,  196;  Chatham's 
efforts  of  conciliation,  195 ; 
Burke's,  Hartley's,  etc.,  197; 
North's  plan,  198 ;  more  coercive 
measures,  198 ;  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, 201 ;  New  England  army  in- 
creased, 202 ;  Bunter's  Hill,  203 ; 
second  Continental  Congress, 
205;  Washington,  Commander- 
in-chief,  206  ;  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, 206  ;  invasion  of  Canada, 
214 ;  fighting  in  Virginia,  217 ; 
negroes  and  Indians,  219  :  num- 
ber of  loyalists,  222 ;  misgivings, 
223 ;  general  apathy,  224 ;  defects 
of  army,  226 ;  diHiculties  in  en- 
listment, 227 ;  want  of  earnest- 
ness, 228 :  incapacity  and  indeci- 
sion of  tlie  British,  230;  use  of 
privateers,  233;  influence  of 
raiue's  '  Common  Sense,'  234 ; 
British  confiscation  of  ships,  237 ; 
desire  for  French  alliance  and 
aid,  237 ;  England's  home  diffi- 
culties, 241 ;  foreign  troops  hired, 
243 ;  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence voted,  246. 

Revolution,  1776-'7:  New  York 
becomes  chief  centre,  248 ;  cap- 
tured by  Howe,  250 ;  destruction 
proposed,  250 ;  demoralisation  of 
army,  253 ;  causes  of  loyalist 
incompetence,  259 ;  Washington 
retreats  to  New  Jersey,  261 ;  Ti- 
conderoga.  Lake  Champlain, 
261;  Charleston,  262;  Rhode 
Island,  263 ;  employment  of  In- 
dians on  both  sides,  263 ;  creation 
of  American  navy,  266  ;  popular- 
ity of  privateering,  267 ;  deplor- 
able condition  ot  Washington's 
army,  268 ;  capture  of  Lee  and 
retreat  of  Washington,  271 ;  Brit- 
ish   successes,  274;   disatfection 


among  States,  275 ;  Congress  lied 
to  B^timpre,  276 ;  incapacity  of 
Howe,  278 ;  Washington  sur- 
prises Trenton,  280;  Congress 
returns  to  Philadelphia,  2S0 ;  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  against  Eng- 
lish, 281 ;  outrages  by  British 
soldiers,  282 ;  enlistment  of  new 
army,  283 ;  difficulties  of  Con- 
gress, 285 ;  financial  stress,  287  ; 
confiscation,  288;  paper  money, 
28^;  attempted  regulation  of 
prices,  290 ;  paper  made  legal  ten- 
der, 291  ^general  prospects  of  the 
r  war,  294f  Silas  Deane  sent  to 
Paris,  296;  French  subsidise 
Americans,  301 ;  American  com- 
mission at  Psiris,  302;  friendly 
action  of  Prussia  and  Holland, 
304,  305 ;  French  enthusiasm  for 
America,  805  sqq. ;  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, 309;  foreign  enlistments, 
310 ;  embarrassments  resulting, 
311 ;  difficulties  of  Washington 
in  New  Jersey,  313;  predatory 
expeditions,  316;  Washington 
defeated  at  Brandywine,  317; 
Howe  occupies  Philadelphia,  317 ; 
Bufferings  of  the  American  army, 
319 ;  winter  at  Vallev  Forge, 321 ; 
Burgoyne  captures  Ticonderoga, 
323 ;  renewed  vigour  of  New  Eng- 
landers,  324 ;  battle  of  Stillwater, 
325 ;  Burgovne  in  difficulties, 
326 ;  8urrend.ers  at  Saratoga,  327. 
Revolution,  1778-'9  :  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  America,  828 ; 
North's  Bills  of  Conciliation,  343 ; 
English  commissioners  sent  to 
America,  346;  England  at  war 
with  France,  347 ;  French  naval 
co-operation  with  America,  359  ; 
abortive  attack  on  Rhode  Island, 
360 ;  other  expeditions  in  1778, 
361 ;  disputes  m  American  army, 
362 ;  half-pay,  362 ;  violation  of 
Saratoga  Convention,  364;  Eng- 
lish conduct  the  war  more  fierce- 
ly, 366 ;  despair  of  loyalists,  368  ; 
American  humanity*  369;  jeal- 
ousy between  Americans  and 
French,  370;  projected  invasion 
of  Canada,  371 ;  opposition  to  a 
war  taxation,  373 ;  rise  of  prices, 
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874  ;  French  disappointment  with 
American  character  and  conduct, 
375;  attitude  of  the  people,  375 ; 
exploits  of  Paul  Jones,  378  ;  ef- 
fects of  depreciation  of  American 
paper,  379 ;  English  devastations 
m  Virginia  and  Connecticut, 
381 ;  Americans  attack  the  Six 
Nations,  853 ;  war  in  the  South. 
883 ;  French  and  Americans  fail 
before  Savannah,  384. 

Ke volution,  17^0  :  English  take 
Charleston,  386  ;  subjugate 
South  Carolina,  386}  battle  of 
Camden,  388 ;  severities  of  Eng- 
lish, 389 ;  failure  of  English  in- 
vasion of  North  Carolma,  390; 
wretched  condition  of  American 
army,  391 ;  discontent  and  dis- 
couragement, 394 ;  Revolution 
completely  dependent  on  France, 
398;  French  fleet  and  army  at 
Newport,  399 ;  fleet  blockaded  by 
English,  400 ;  Congress  jealous  of 
army,  401 ;  treason  of  Lee  and  of 
Arnold,  403  sqq. ;  execution  of 
Major  Andr6,  414;  general  re- 
sults of  campaign,  419 ;  new 
measures  for  enlisting  soldiers, 
421 ;  partial  bankruptcy^  421  ; 
John  Adams's  mission  to  Paris, 
426 ;  ^/ergennes^s  proposal  of  a 
truce,  427. 

Be  volution,  1781 :  mutiny  of  Penn- 
sylvania  line,  434;  English  de- 
feat at  Cowpens,  437 ;  savage 
character  of  Southern  war,  439 ; 
Arnold  in  Virginia,  441 ;  Wash- 
ington's designs  against  New 
York,  443 ;  depression  of  Ameri- 
cans, 445 :  generosity  of  France, 
447 ;  English  predatory  war  in 
Virginia,  448 ;  Lafayette  defeated 
at  James  River,  450 ;  Cornwallis 
occupies  Yorktown,  451 ;  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau  march 
to  Virginia,  451 ;  French  fleet  in 
the  Chesapeake,  452 ;  Afnold 
captures  and  destroys  New  Lon- 
don, 453 ;  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis, 454. 

Revolution,  1782:  state  of  affairs  at 
Yorktown,  459;  financial  diffi- 
culties, 460;   disaffection  in  the 


army,  462;  half-pay  question, 
461;  Dutch  and  French  loans, 
463;  necessity  of  peace,  464;  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace,  465 
8qq. ;  boundaries,  467,  470 ;  mer- 
cantile debts  to  British  citizens, 
468,  497  ;  ditt'erence  with  France 
in  negotiations^  469;  fisheries, 
471 ;  Mississippi  boundary,  471 ; 
preliminaries  secretly  signed, 
474 ;  new  loan  from  France,  476 ; 
skilful  conduct  of  negotiations, 
479  ;  treatment  of  loyalists,  480 ; 
reasons  for  it,  482. 

Rhode  hlaihd^  liistory  of.  See  Ar- 
nold. 

Richmond,  English  devastations 
in,  441. 

Rittenhouse,  33,  282. 

Robertson,  Governor  of  New  York, 
397. 

Rochambeau,  Count :  commander 
of  French  forces  in  American 
war,  396,  398,  451;  advanced 
money  to  Americans,  453. 

Rockingham,  84,  94, 104.  Life  of, 
see  Albemakle. 

Rodnev,  Admiral,  452,  454 

Russell,  Lord,  Life  of  Fox,  cited 
in  footnotes,  200,  253. 

Sabine,  Af/ierican  Loyalists,  cited 
in  footnotes,  31,  52,  153,  222,  259, 
260,  398,  482-485,  493. 

Sandwich.  Lord,  190. 

Saratoga  Convention,  327 ;  violation 
of,  364,  494,  495. 

Savannah ;  captured  by  British, 
361 ;  besieged  by  French,  384. 

Savile,  Sir  George,  95,  330. 

Schuyler,  General :  commands 
Northern  army,  214, 227,  261 ;  re- 
placed by  Gates,  324,401 ;  reasons 
for  removal,  494. 

Segur,  Comte  de,  Memoires,  cited, 
85,  footnote. 

Shelburne,  Earl  of:  presides  over 
American  affairs,  105, 117 ;  policy 
in  peace  negotiations  of  1782, 499. 
Life  of,  see  Fitzmaubiob. 

Sherburne,  Life  of  Paul  Jones, 
cited,  379,  footnote. 

Shippen,  Miss,  wife  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  358. 
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Shirley,  Qovemor  of  Massachu- 
setts, 62,  64. 

*  Skinners,;  397. 

Slavery:  in  Virginia,  25;  volun- 
tary, 30,  footnote;  intiuence  of, 
35;  slave-trade  in  1761,  43. 

Small,  A.  W.,  The  beginnings  of 
American  NaHonaCUy^  cited, 
493. 

Smith,  Adam:  on  the  mercantile 
svstem  and  commercial  code  of 
the  colonies,  487.  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions^ 156  sqq. ;  cited  in  footnotes, 
45,  46. 

Smuggling,  38,  47,  52,  56, 118, 136. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  37. 

*  Sons  of  liberty '  (American  asso- 

ciations against  Stamp  Act),  75, 
103, 109j  126,  158. 

Spain :  intrigues  with  France 
against  England,  106 :  joins 
France  in  aiding  America,  305; 
articles  of  peace,  465  sqq. 

Sparks :  lAfe  of  Benedict  Arnold^ 
in  footnotes,  397,  407,  419.  Life 
of  Washington^  cited  in  footnotes, 
170,  222,  312. 

Stamp  Act:  purpose  of  revenue, 
60;  GrenvilWs  defence  of,  68; 
importance  of,  73,  75;  carried, 
79 ;  the  '  Stamp  Act  Congress,' 
80 ;  Pitt  advocates  repeal,  91 ; 
reasons  for  repeal,  93 ;  feeling  in 
England  after  its  repeal,  105, 489, 
490. 

Stanhope,  Lord  :  History  of  Eng- 
land^ cited  in  footnotes,  107,  215. 
Miscellanies^  cited,  335,  footnote. 
See  Mahon,  in  Biblioobaphi- 
CAL  Note. 

St.  Christopher,  457,  466. 

St.  Clair,  General,  401. 

Stedraan,  History  of  the  American 
War^  cited  in  footnotes,  133,  215, 
et  passim. 

Steuben,  General :  disciplines 
Washington's  army,  311 ;  on 
court-martial  of  Andr^,  414;  in 
Virginia,  441,  448. 

St.  Eustatius,  457. 

St.  Lucia,  465. 

Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States^  cited. 


486,  and  in  footnotes,  17,  27,  S9t 
39,  40,  41,  bl,  181,  245,  286. 

Strange,  Lord,  94. 

Stuart:  reports  on  American  In- 
dians, 36;  manages  English  af- 
fairs in  Southern  colonies,  220; 
organises  conspiracy  of  loyalists 
and  Indians,  265. 

Sugar  trade,  43,  54. 

Sullivan,  General :  attack  on  Rhode 
Island,  360^  expedition  against 
the  Six  Nations,  382 ;  throws  up 
his  commission,  401. 

Sumpter,  General,  commands  in 
South  Carolina,  388,  390. 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  in  command  at 
battle  of  Cowpens,  487. 

Taxation :  internal  and  external^ 
61 ;  right  of  Parliament,  62  sq.^ 
488 ;  and  representation.  75  sqiq. ; 
Grenville's  arguments  for  taxing 
colonies,  86  sqq.  ;  Chatham's 
against,  89;  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  American  resistance,  488, 
489. 

Tea,  52 ;  duty  on,  110, 132,  490 ;  ob- 
ject of  maijitaining  it,  134;  op- 
posed by  East  India  Company,  1 62. 

Temay,  Admiral  de,  commander  of 
French  fleet  in  American  war, 
396,  899. 

Thurloe,  State  Papers^  cited,  76, 
footnote. 

Ticondero^a,  214. 

Tobacco:  m  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, 25, 27  ;  regulation  of  export, 
43 ;  taxation,  63. 

Tobago,  ceded  to  France,  465. 

Town  meetings,  highly  valued  by 
Americans,  491. 

Townshend,  Charles,  51,  59,  92; 
Pitt's  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
105;  declaration  on  taxation  of 
America,  107 ;  suspends  New 
York  Assemblv,  110;  establishes 
a  new  Board  of  Customs  and  new 
taxes,  110 ;  review  of  his  policjr, 
111 ;  reception  of  his  measures  in 
America,  113  ;  death  and  charac- 
ter, 115;  pecuniary  results  of  his 
American  taxation,  124;  repeal 
of  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea, 
125, 132. 
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'lYenton,  captured  by  Washington, 
280. 

Trescott :  Diplomacy  of  ths  Jievo- 
lution.  cited,  474,  footnote. 

Trumbull,  History  of  the  United 
<Sto^e«,  cited,  68,  footnote. 

Try  on,  Governor  of  New  York,  190, 
226,  881. 

Tucker,  Dean :  argument  for  sepa- 
ration, 154.  Letters  to  Burke^ 
cited  in  footnotes,  1 5, 16, 66.  Four 
Tracts^  cited,  45,  footnote.  Life 
of  Jefferson,  cited,  178,  footnote. 

Turgot:  propnecy  concerning  de- 
tachment of  American  colonies, 
3,  296;  memorial  to  the  King, 
299;  epigram  on  Franklin,  807. 
Worksy  cited,  301,  footnote. 

Tyler :  History  of  American  Liter- 
a^wr«,  cited  in  footnotes,  18.  20, 
31.  The  Literary  History  oj  the 
American  Revolution^  489,  490, 
492. 

Vergennes:  prophecy  of  detach- 
ment of  American  colonies,  3; 
memorial  to  the  King,  296;  his 
views  carried  out,  301 ;  change  ot 
sentiment  towards  America,  426 ; 
proposals  for  peace,  427  ;  distrusts 
American  puolic  men,  447 ;  rep- 
resents France  in  peace  negotia- 
tions of  1782,  465 ;  annoyance  at 
secret  signing  of  articles,  475 ;  re- 
lations with  Spain,  478;  desires 
anmesty  for  American  loyalists, 
481 ;  attitude  towards  America  in 
negotiations  of  1782,  497,  498. 

Versailles,  Treaty  of,  481. 

Virginia :  description,  24 ;  charac- 
ter of  people,  25;  slavery,  27; 
anti-£ngliso  feeling,  28 ;  supports 
Massacfiuisetts,  173;  eager  for  war, 
192 ;  with  Masscuihusetts  leads  in 
Bevolution,  245 ;  Kh^lish  devas- 
tations in  1779, 381 ;  Benedict  Ar- 
]|i0ldin,441;  predatory  war  in,  448. 

Walpole,  8,  62.  George  IIL^  cited, 
51,  footnote.  Memoirs^  cited  in 
ibotnotes,  86,  95,  110,  115,  117. 
Last  Journals^  cited  in  footnotes, 
190, 199,  328,  334,  357,  362. 

Ward,  General,  209. 


Washington,  George :  disclaims  in 
1774  American  desire  for  inde- 
pendence, 186 ;  made  Command- 
er-in-chief, 206  ;  sketch  of  his 
life,  208;  intellectual  faculties, 
209 ;  military  capacity,  210  ;  char- 
acter, 212 ;  refused  a  salary,  214 ; 
difficulties  from  defects  of  army, 
226 ;  no  heroism  among  his  troops, 
227;  enters  Boston,  234;  in  New 
York,  248 ;  statistics  of  his  army, 
249 ;  retreat  from  New  York,  249 ; 
suggested  burning  New  York, 
25u ;  insubordination  of  his  troops, 
264;  disbandment,  268;  retreat 
to  Pennsylvania,  271 ;  continued 
complaints  about  his  men,  271 
defeats  Geniians  at  Trenton,  280 
improved  state  of  his  forces,  280 , 
objections  to  militia,  283;  pro-' 
cures  enlistment  of  new  army, 
283;  receives  limited  dictatorial 
powers  over  his  officers,  285 ;  dif- 
ficulties with  foreign  officers,  312 ; 
the  rival  armies  in  1777,  813 ; 
defeated  at  Brandy  wine,  317  ; 
complaints  of  disaffection  and 
apathy,  318;  cabal  of  generals 
against  him,  362 ;  advocates  half- 
pay  for  officers,  362 ;  on  French 
plans  against  Canada,  371 ;  on 
rise  in  prices,  374;  complaints 
about  his  army  in  1780,  391,  898 ; 
on  the  power  of  England,  393: 
acknowledges  dependence  or 
Revolution  on  France,  398 ;  treat- 
ment of  Benedict  Arnold,  407 ; 
execution  of  Maior  Andr^,  414 ; 
on  American  nnancial  straits, 
424 ;  design  on  New  York,  443 ; 

,  on  American  distress,  445 ;  expe- 
dition against  New  York,  451 ; 
capture  of  Yorktown,  454.  Let- 
terSy  cited,  382,  footnote.  WorkSy 
cited  in  footnotes,  185  et  passim, 
•Life,  see  Sparks. 

Wayne,  General,  treatment  of 
Pennsylvania  mutineers,  435, 450. 

Webster,  Noah,  Essays,  cited  in 
footnotes,  15,  26,  27,  31,  32,  293. 

Wedderbum,  invective  against 
Franklin,  151,  490,  491. 

Wells.    See  Adams,  Samubl. 

West,  BenjamiB,  33. 
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"West  IndieSf  trade  with,  47,  58 ; 
English  losses  in,  457, 465 ;  oppo- 
sition in.  489. 

Whale  fishery  of  New  England, 
17,  55. 

Whiffs:  alleged  origin  of  part^ 
colours,  884 ;  advocacy  of  Amen- 
can  cause,  835. 

Whitefield,  GeorjEre,  16. 

Wilraot,  Historical  View  of  the 
Commission  for  Enquiring  into 
the  Losses  ana  Claims  of  the  Loy- 
alists, 484,  footnote. 

Winterbotham.  I^esent  Situation 
•fihe  United  titaUs  (1795),  cited 
in  footnotes,  15, 17, 21,  25. 


Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry ^  cited 
in  footnotes,  27,  29,  213. 

Women  :  education  of,  in  the  colo- 
nies, 82. 

Wool  trade :  restriction  on,  in  colo- 
nies, 43. 

Wraxall,  Memoirs^  cited,  835,  foot- 
note. 

Writs  of  Assistance  (1761),  48. 

Wyoming,  desolation  of,  361,  368. 

Yeomen  of  the  colonies,  30. 
Yorktown,  451. 

Zubly:  objections  to  the  War  for 
Independence,  207. 
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